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PREFACE 

TO    THE 

FIRST    EDITION, 


H  E  object  of  the  Work  which  is  now  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Public,  is  to  exhibit,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  illuftrious  aftors,  the  public  and 
fecret  hiftory  of  the  prefent  times.  Refpeclable 
works,  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  have  been  pub- 
liflied  in  various  countries  on  the  continent; 
none,  however,  have  hitherto  been  attempted, 
upon  the  fame  plan,  in  this  country. 

BIOGRAPHY,  in  all  its  forms,  is  allowed  to  be 
the  moft  fafcinating  and  inftru6iive  fpecies  of  li- 
terary compofition.  It  not  only  poffefles  •  all  the 
advantages  of  general  hiftory,  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  which  may  be  judicioufly  interwoven 
with  the  lives  of  eminent  perfonages,  but  it  fre- 
quently difcovers  the  minute  and  latent  fprings 
of  great  events,  which,  in  the  comprehenfivc 
range  of  Hiftory,  would  have  efcaped  attention. 

Many  of  the  attractions  of  Biography  in  ge- 
neral, and  fome  additional  advantages,  are  poiTefT- 
ed  by  contemporary  Biography.  The  memoirs  of 
men,  who  are  the  prefent  adlors  on  the  great 
theatre  of  life,  who  acquire  and  demand  public 
confidence,  and  from  whom  further  refults  of 
action  or  meditati^h  are  to  be  expected,  necef- 
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farily  excite  a  higher  degree  of  curiofity,  than  the 
lives  of  thofe  who  have  made  their  exit  from  the 
ftage,  by  whom  no  future  good  or  evil  can  be 
performed  or  perpetrated,  and  who,  "  dead,  gone, 
and  forgotten,"  are  generally  carried  down  the 
ilream  of  oblivion,  and  fwallowed  up  in  the  gulph  ' 
of  unregistered  mortality. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  biographer  of  de- 
ceafed  perfons  is  better  enabled,  by  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  fituation,  and  a  more  extenfive  re- 
trofpedt,  to  eftimate  the  degree  of  virtue  and  vice, 
and  to  appreciate  the  fum  total  of  merit  and  de- 
merit with  greater  precifion,  than  the  contempo- 
rary biographer,  rwho  is  reftrained,  by  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  his  undertaking,  from  giving  the 
finifhing  ftroke  to  his  delineations  of  charafter, 
whofe  incomplete  materials  prevent  him  from  de- 
ducing general  and  important  conclufions  in  their 
proper  latitude,  and,  in  many  cafes,  from  dif- 
criminating  between  hypocrify  and  fincerity.  Still, 
however,  a  writer  of  this  defcription  is  better  able 
to  colleft  fads,  and  may>  in  general,  be  more 
depended  upon,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  tefti- 
mony,  than  he  who  writes  the  lives  of  deceafed 
perfons.  Many  eminent  men,  refpefting  whom 
pofterity  have  caufe  to  lament  the  deficiency  of 
biographical  information,  have  palled  their  early 
days  in  obfcurity,  and  thofe  who  then  knew  them 
were  either  too  ignorant,  or  too  unobfervant,  to 
be  able  to  make  any  communications  refpe&ing 

them. 
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thfcm.  When  death  has  once  fet  his  feal  upon 
their  labours,  few  or  no  opportunities  offer  of 
obtaining  fatisfaftory  and  circumftantial  informa- 
tion ;  their  early  contemporaries  are,  probably, 
alfo  gone  off  the  ftagei  From  caufes  like  thefe, 
how  little  is  known  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftin- 
gui/hed  luminaries  that  have  irradiated  the  political 
and  literary  hemifpheres  !  Of  many  we  know  only 
that  they  filled  elevated  fituatiorts,  that  they  com- 
pofed  fplendid  works,  made  important  difcoveries, 
died  in  a  particular  year,  and  were  at  length  in- 
terred in  {bine  venerable  repofitory  of  the  dead. 

An  annual  publication  like  the  prefent  will 
beft  provide  againft  a  future  deficiency  of  this 
kind,  with  relpefl  to  the  distinguished  personages 
who  now  fill  up  the  drama  of  public  life  in  the 
Britifli  empire.  The  Editors  are  not  likely  to 
commit  themfelves,  and  the  reputation  of  their 
work,  by  inferting  direct  falfehoods,  or  partial 
mifreprefentations  *  no  character,  of  whom  they 
now  or  may  hereafter  treat,  can  be  thought  in- 
fenfible  to  the  love  of  contemporary  or  pofthu- 
mous  fame ;  hence,  fhould  any  undefigned  error, 
or  any  inaccurate  ftatement,  inadvertently  efcape 
them>  it  may  be  rationally  prefumed,  that  the 
party  affefted,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, will  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  corredl 
fuch  miftatements  ;  or  that  fome  friend,  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  fubjecl,  in  the  candour 
and  warmth  of  efteem,  may  be  Simulated  to 
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write  a  more  particular  and  accurate  account,  fbf 
a  jfubfequent  edition. 

From  thefe  premifes  *  may  it  not  be  reafonably 
concluded,  that  this  Work  polTelfes  a  legitimate 
claim  to  public  patronage,  as  well  from  its  pro- 
mifed  utility  to  future  biographers  and  hiftorians, 
as  from  its  being  an  highly  entertaining  and  ufe- 
ful  aflemblage  of  interefting  and  important  fadts 
and  anecdotes  ? 

In  refpe6t  to  the  prefent  volume,  it  is  necefTary 
to  remark,  that  the  articles  are  written  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  whofe  adopted  fignatures  are 
affixed  to  their  refpe&ive  communications.      Such 
a  multiplicity  of  fafts,  in  fo  extenfive  and  various 
a  group  of  characters,  could   not  have  been  fup- 
plied  by  any.  one  or  two  individuals.     Although 
a  delicate  talk,  the  mode  generally  adopted  in  the 
compofition  of  this  Work,  has  been  to  apply  to 
fome   friend  of  the  party,  whofe  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  relative  fad:s  and  circumftances  quali- 
fied him  to   do  ample  juflice  to  the    character. 
This  indifpenfible  arrangement,  requifite  to  pro- 
duce the  faithful  execution  of  the   volume,  has, 
however,    occafioned   a  variety  in  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  the  feveral  articles,  which,  at  firft  fight, 

*  Befide  other  arguments  which  may  be  urged,  in  recommend- 
ation of  this  novel  undertaking,  the  Editors  might  quote  the  ex- 
ample of  fome  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
\vho  have  judged  it  proper  to  write  their  own  memoirs,  and  to  pub- 
lifti  them  during  their  lifetime. 

may 
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may  give  it  a  fort  of  heterogeneous  appearance, 
but  will  not  detract  from  its  real  merit  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  the  judicious  reader. 

It  is  poffible  that  a  faftidious  obferver,  or  other 
perfon  more  intimately  connected  with  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  feveral  memoirs,  may  here  and  there 
detect  fome  venial  error,  fome  trifling  anachron- 
ifm,  or  apparent  mifconftruclion ;  for  thefe  the 
Editors  can  only  atone,  by  expreffing  their  earned 
wifh  for  more  correct  information,  which  will  .be 
thankfully  received,  and  punctually  attended  to  in 
a  future  edition.  That  fome  inaccuracies  are  un- 
avoidable in  a  work  of  this  nature,  muft  naturally  be 
expected  by  every  perfon  accuftomed  to  habits  of 
literary  compofitjon,  or  who  poflefles  fufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  complicated  occurrences  which  mark 
the  career  of  public  and  private  life. 

The  Editors  are  more  ferioufly  apprehenfive 
left,  in  any  inftance  whatever,  they  mould  un- 
fortunately and  unintentionally  be  a  means  of 
wounding  the  acute  fenfibility,  the  laudable  am- 
bition, or  the  generous  pride  of  any  individuals 
—no  procedure  could  be  more  alien  to  their  wifhea 
and  intentions.  Any  reprefentation  on  the  part 
of  thofe  who  may  think  themfelves  aggrieved, 
which  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Editors,  {hall 
be  treated  with  marked  deference  and  attention. 
The  moft '  fcrupulous  caution  has  been  exerciied, 
to  diveft  the  tout  enfemble  of  every  appearance  of 
national  and  political  partialities.  No  attachment 
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to  any  particular  fet  of  men  or  opinions,  no  prejudices 
againft  men  in  place,  no  prepojfeffions  in  favour  of 
men  out  of  place,  no  bias  towards  any  controverted 
points  of  theology >  no  perfonal  antipathies,  no  invidi* 
ous  difpofition  to  detract  from  acknowledged  virtue  or 
merit)  have  influenced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  con* 
duft  of  the  Projector  and  Conductors  of  the  Work. 

If  the*  prefent  volume  fhould  be  honoured  by 
a  degree  of  approbation  and  patronage  correspond- 
ent  to  the  anxious  wifhes  and  expectations  of  the 
Editors,  it  is  their  defign  to  prefent  the  Public 
with  a  fimilar  volume  in  the  courfe  of  the  year 
1799,  and  to  continue  the  work  in  each  fucceeding 
year.  That  there  will  be  abundant  materials  for 
fuch  a  continuation  muft  be  obvious,  when  it  is 
conlidered,  that  the  following  illuftrious  and  pro- 
minent characters  are  omitted  in  the  prefent  vo- 
lume, only  for  want  sof  room  or  competent  mate- 
rials :  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
downe,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Lord  Kenyon,  Mr.  Eiikine,  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Lord  Grenville,  the*  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl 
Howe,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord 
Auckland,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  Mr.  Weft,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Haftings,  Mr*  Wyndham,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Somerville,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  other  eminent  and  remarkable  per- 
fons,  connefted  with  the  political  and  literary  world- 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE 

SECOND     EDITION, 


Jl  HE  rapid  and  aim  oft  unprecedented  fale  of  tie  fir  ft 
edition  of  thefe   Memoirs  has  ftimulated  the  exertions 
of  the  Edit  or  s^  and  enabled  them  to  lay  a  NEW  EDITION 
before  the  Public,  which  is  enlarged,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved, in  every  article.     The  alterations  are,  indeed, 
fo  very  confiderable,  as  to  render  the  Work  almoft  en- 
tirely new  ;  and  they  are  derived  from  Jources  fo  undeni- 
•ably  authentic,  as  no  lejs  to  have  increafed  the  value  of 
the   Volume,  than  they  have  obvioujly  added  to  its  bulk. 
Although  it  cannot  be  ajjerted,  that  all  the  CharaRers* 
even  in  tht  new  edition,  are  drawn  with  an  equal  degree 
cf  accuracy  and  frecijion,  the  candid  and  well-informed 
reader  will,  "however,  acknowledge,  that  as  a  collection 
cf  new  and  original  fafls,  the  Work  has  aftrong  claim 
to  public  attention. 

The  fame  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  place  to  imperti* 
mnt  and  injurious  calumnies,  which  was  fo  fuccefsfulfy 
exerted  in  the  fir  ft.  edition,  has  prevailed  in  the  conduct  cf 
the  fecond.  ne  Editors  fhould,  indeed,  think  they  never 
c ouid  f efficiently  atone  to  any  individual,  whofe  feelings 
they  might  injure  through  inadvertence  or  mi/information. 
Again  and  again  they  earneftly  intreat  the  communication 
of  errors,  or  mlftatements,  that  thefe  may  be  properly  in- 
Jerted  in  future  editions,  or  fubjoined  as  addenda  to  the 
prefent. 


%*  Communications  for  the  Second  Volume,  cr  Cor- 
regions  of  the  prefect,  are  requeftcd  to  be  addrejfed, 
without  belay,  to  Mr.  PHILLIPS,  No.  71,  St.  Paul's 
Church-Yard, 
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NEW  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS 

PUBLISHING  BY  R.  PHILLIPS. 

An  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE  of  theJouRNEr 
OF  THE  EMBASSY  OF  THE  DUTCH  EAST-INDIA  COM- 
PANY to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  the  years 
1 7 94~S  (fubfequent  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney),  by  Van 
Braam  ;  uith  a'Chart  of  the  Route.  2  vols.  8vo.  I2s.  boards. 

This  Edition  is  faithfully  tranjlaied,  without  any  alt  sr  at  ion 
whatever*)  from  the  genuine  original,  published  by  M.  VAN 
BRAAM  in  the  French  language*  at  Philadelphia^  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  .GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

Critical  Approbations  of  this  Work. 

*c  The  prefent  narrative  of  the  recent  Dutch  embaffy  to  China  bears 
evident  indications  of  veracity,  "and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
literary  (lock  of  writings  in  this  clafs.  M.  Van  Braam,  as  the  fecond 
perfonage  in  that  million,  had  better  opportunities  of  making  obferva- 
tions,  than  thofe  of  inferior  rank  \vho  were  attached  to  it;  the  French 
tditor  would  have  this  account  confidered  as  demi-official :  a  claim  to 
which,  probably,  there  will  be  no  exception."  Monthly  Rfvieiv,  March, 

"  The  work  before  us  is  highly  interesting  in  refpeft  to  the  agri- 
culture and  manual  arts  of  the  Chinefe,  for  both  of  which  fubje&s  the 
author  feerns  to  have  a  tafte.  He  is  alfo  anxious  to  defcribe  every- 
thing that  tends  .to  the  extension  of  the  commerce,  or  manufactures  of 
that  great  empire..  The  imagination  of  the  author  does  not  appear  ta 
have  been  milled  by  the  romantic  defcriptions  of  his  predeceiTors  :  or* 
the  contrary,  his  information  frequently  aiTumes  the  appearance  of 
a  contradictory  intrufion  upon  their  reveries,  and  diffelves  the  fyell  of 
their  enchantments.  The  tranflauon  feems  to  be  executed  with  more 
than  ufual  attention."  Analytical  Review,  February. 

"  We  muft  here  clofe  our  review  of  this  interefting  journal.  The 
extracts  we  have  giver>  will  fhew  its  fpirit  and  execution.  We  muft 
confefs  that  the  .ftyle  is  tolerably  free  from  any  admixture  of  foreign 
idiom  i  it  is  always  neat,  and  fometimes  elegant  j  and  we  think  the 
Englifh  tranflator  abundantly  competent  to  his  tafk.  Prefixed  is  a  Map, 
which  adds  to  the  pleafure  and  convenience  of  the  reader." 

New  London  Review,  March. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  of  the  FOUND- 
ERS of  the  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  and  of  other  eminent  per- 
fons  connected  wiih  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  -, 
with  Two  Plates  and  a  Chart  2  vols.  ios.  or  cither  volume 
jnay  be  had  feparately,  at  55.  each. 

Critical  Opinions  of  thefe  Anccdvtes* 

41  We  have  only  to  obferve  on  the  prefent  volume,  that  it  is  gene- 
rally  written  with  an  elegance  and  vivacity  of  ftyle  which  are  peculiarly 
pleafmg  ;  that  the  Anecdoies  are  mingled  with  many  judicious  and 
fenfible  reflections  j  that  the  politics  are  free,  but  temperate  ;  that 
the  eftimate  of  characters  is  apparently  impartial  j  and  that  it  abounds 
with  the  moft  interefting  and  entertaining  matter.  About  a  hundred 
and  thirty  characters  are  Iketched  in  this  popular  volume,  and  a  very 
ufeful  chart  is  prefixed  of  the  profcriptions  of  parties  in  France  fron» 
that  of  the  Briflbtines  in  June,  1793,  to  that  of  the  RoyaUfts  in  Sep. 
tembcr,  1797."  Analytical  Review,  November. 

11  This  very  amufing  collection  of  original  Anecdotes  has  anticipated 
by  its  fale  the  necetfity  of  our  tardy  approbation  :  it  will  fuffice  if  we 
frlec~t  fome  pafiages,  that  are  chara&eriftic  of  the  fpirit  of  the  work% 
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Juftum  et  tenacem  propofiti  virum, 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  inftaritis  tyranhi, 

Mente  quatit  folida,  neque  Aufler 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 

Nee  fulminantis  magrta  Jovis  manus  : 
Si  fra£his  iilabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae.  HOR. 

r  RANCIS,  Lord  Rawdon,  Earl  of  Moira,— 
a  name  worthy  to  be  pronounced  by  men  of  all 
parties,  with  refpefl:,— was  born  on  the  yth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  1754. 

Even  in  infancy,  he  began  to  exhibit  eminent 
marks  of  that  ardour  and  firmnefs  of  foul,  which 
are  the  primary  ingredients  of  heroifm.  Like 
the  great  Turenne,  he  conceived  an  early  paflion 
for  the  perils  and  the  darings  of  a  military 
life.  During  the  progrefs  of  his  education,  his 
favourite  boyifh  amufements  were  imitative  of  the 
arts  of  war.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  feverely 
wounded  in  the  leg,  by  the  burfting  of  one  of  fe- 
veral  brafs  guns,  which  he  was  eagerly  pointing, 
to  batter  an  old  folio  volume.  In  the  books  which 
were  put  into  his  hands ;  human  chara£ters,  remark- 
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able  for  calm  intrepidity  in  the  midft  of  dangers-; 
for  fortitude  under  the  extremity  of  human  fuffering; 
for  a  courage  kindling  into  bolder  exertion  and 
keener  enjoyment,  in  proportion  as  the  oppofition 
it  encounters,  becomes  more  terrible  ;  were  thofc 
which  chiefly  intereffed  his  curiofity,  excited  his 
admiration,  and  inflamed  his  heart  with  emulative 
ambition. 

He  delighted  to  commit  to  memory,  and  would 
often  repeat,  with  high  emotion,  fuch  fentiments, 
as  thofe  in  which  Zanga,  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
RevengCy  is  made  to  triumph,  in  expeftatkm  of  the 
agonies  of  the  rack  ;  or  that  with  which  Damien 
contemplated  the  approach  of  the  day  for  his  ex- 
ecutkm,  and  its  clofe  *;  or  that  of  theSpanifh  pro- 
verb, which  afferts,  that  the.  loft  of  human  ills, 
however  otlrcrwife  formidable,  yet,  bee  an  fe  it  is 
the  lofty  is-  ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  light  one  f. 
His  education  was  conduced,  with  every  advan- 
tage^  which  his  rank  and  fortune  could  bellow, 
for  the  culture  of  youthful  qualities  of  fuch  fair 
promife  ;  yet,  without  being  direfted  to  encourage 
his  infant  paffion  for  martial .enterprize.  His  ardour 
for  military  glory,  was,  however,  confirmed  and  aug- 
mented, while  he  advanced  to  manhood.  Foreign 
travel,  through  thofe  countries  on  the  continent, 
which  have  been  long  accounted  the  favourite  feats 
of  refinement,  gave  the  laft  polifh  to  his  manners, 

*  La  journlff  fera  thtre — metis  ellefe  pajfcr*. 
f  J^ingummal  ay  a granda^  Ji es  pa/lert. 

and 
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a  farther  enlargement  to  his  fentlments* 
before  his  entrance  into  public  life.  About  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
he  became  an  officer  in  the  Britifh  army. 

With  his  regiment,  he  gladly  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica. In  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker's-hill,  he 
ferved  in  the  condition  of  lieutenant  of  the  fifth 
company  of  grenadiers.  He  was  one  of  only 
feven,  out  of  the  whole  company,  who  remained 
unhurt  in  that  aftion.  But,  two  (hots,  received  in 
his  cap,  fufficiently  evinced,  that  he  had  braved 
danger  to  the  very  teeth.  And,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  late  General  Burgoyne,  that  this 
young  nobleman  had,  even  on  the  day  of  Bunker's- 
hill  alone,  atchieved  enough  to  cover  his  whole 
life  with  glory  *.  He  was  afterwards  prefent 
in  the  entcrprize  of  ftormlng  Fort  Clinton. — 
He  was  known,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Rawdon:  And  this  name 
became  famous,  in  the  difpatches  which  were  re- 
ceived from  America,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war. 

Merit,  fo  eminent,  at  fo  early  an  age,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  juftify  any  rapidity  of  military  promo- 
tion, which  the  wealth  and  influence  of  his  family 
could  command  for  him.  In  the  year  1778,  before 
he  had  completed  the  full  age  of  four-and-twenty  ^ 
he  rofe  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in.  the 
army ;  and  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the 

*  General   Burgoyne's  words,    in    his  official  difpatch,  were, 
Lord  R.a'wdon  hcu  this  day  Jlamptd  bis  fame fw  life?* 

B  "a  Britifh 
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Britifli  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  In  the  hazardous  retreat  of  the  Britifh 
army  from  Philadelphia,  through  the  Jerfeys,  to 
New  York,  he  lignalized  his  valour,  activity, 
and  judgment,  in  this  new  command,  by  fervices 
of  great  importance  to  the  fafety  of  the  troops. 
He  acquired  new  honour,  by  his  conduft  in  the 
a6Hon  at  Monmouth,  His  behaviour,  during  the 
liege  of  Charkftown,  difplayed  fo  many  eminent 
proofs,  as  well  of  military  prudence  and  fagacity, 
as  of  a&ivity  and  courage  $  that,  notwithftanding 
his  youth,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  for  which 
he  had  been  in  a£tual  fervice ;  he  was  now  judged 
worthy  of  a  feparate  command  -y  and  was  fenr,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  a£t  in  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Carolina.  The  American  general. 
Gates,  had  invaded  this  province  :  and  the  part  af- 
figned  to  Lord  Rawdon,  was,  to  check  the  progrefs 
of  the  rebel  army,  until  t  Lord  CornwalHs  fhoulcl 
-arrive,  with  a  force  fufficient  to  repulfe  them. 
With  a  difcernment  and  (kill,  'highly  honourable 
to  his  military  talents,  Lord  Rawdon  polled  him- 
felf,  with  his  fmall  force,  inafituation  from  which 
he  could,  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  fecurely  defy 
the  more  powerful  array  of  the  Americans,  to  bat- 
,tle.  Had  Gates  ventured  to  attack  him  in  this 
encampment ;  there  was  little  doubt,  but  the 
JBritiih  troops  would  have  proved  decifively  vi£to- 
rious.  In  their  relative  local  circumftancess  LojQ 
'Rawdon  might  even  have  availed  the  Americans, 
with  great  probability  of  fuccefs.  But  with  the 

coolnefs* 
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coolnefs,  prudence,  and  felf-denial,  even  rather 
of  an  old  commander,  than  of  a  young  officer  im- 
petuous in  the  purfuit  of  glory;  he  chofe  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis ;  inftead  of  riiking 
an  a&ion,  which  might,  indeed,  have  been,  in  its 
event,  eminently  glorious  to  himfelf  3  but  which,  it 
was  alfo  poflible,  might  have  proved  unfortunate, 
and.  would,  in  this  cafe,  have  difconcerted  all  the 
plans  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Gates,  retiring,  endeavoured,  by  a  circuitous 
march,  to  deprive  Lord  Rawdon  of  thofe  local 
advantages,  which  he  had  fo  ikilfully  feized.  In 
the  mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis  came  up ;  and  the 
new  movements  of  the  Americans,  were  perceived 
to  ha\te  thrown  them  into  a  condition,  in  which  it 
was  likely,  that  they  might  be  defeated.  The  ac- 
tion at  Camden,  was  confequently  fought.  Lord 
Rawdon,  now  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  led  on  one 
of  thofe  divifions  which  were  the  firft  engaged ; 
and,  by  his  intrepidity,  and  promptitude  of  refolu- 
tion,  here  merited  new  laurels.  The  Americans 
were  entirely  routed  :  and  the  Britifh  forces  gain- 
ed one  of  the  moft  decifive  vi&ories,  which  it  was 
their  fortune  to  obtain,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
war.  Lord  Cornwallis,  afterwards  marching  into 
North  Carolina,  left  Lord  Rawdon,  with  but  a 
handful  of  troops,  to  maintain  the  fouthern  pro- 
vince. The  American  generals,  Sumpter  and 
Marion ;  at  the  head,  each,  o  a  body  of  forces, 
more  numerous  than  thofe  which  Lord  Rawdon 
had  to  oppofe  to  them  sbroke  into  South  Carolina, 
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in  the  month  of  February,  1781  ;  invoked  its  in^, 
habitants  to  rife  in  arms,  for  the  rebellion  ;  greatly 
haraffed  this  fmall  Britifh  army;  threatened  to  cut 
them  off,  to  make  them  prifoners  of  war,  or  at 
leaft  to  drive  them  from  the  .territory.  Lord 
Rawdon's  military  talents  were  never  more  fplen- 
didly  exercifed,  than  upon  this  occafion.  By  a  fe- 
ries  of  rapid  marches,  and  daring  exertions,  he 
difappointed  all  the  efforts  of  the  rebels ;  worfted 
them,  in  feveral  fevere  contefts ;  and,  within  the 
fpace  of  lefs  than  ten  days,  expelled  them  out 
of  the  diftri£i  which  they  had  invaded. 

In  the  month  of  April  following,  another  Ame- 
rican army  advanced  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Greene,  againft  the  Britiih  troops,  which,  under 
Lord  Rawdon,  Hill  held  pofleffion  of  South  Caro- 
lina. While  Greene  kept  his  army  encamped  on 
Hobkirk-hill ;  his  lordfhip,  anticipating  the  com- 
ing up  of  the  American  artillery,  and  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  which  Greene  expected  to  join 
him  -a  refojved  to  attack  the  rebels  in  their  camp, 
though  with  a  very  inferior  force.  The  choice 
of  a  circuitous  line  of  march,  concealed  his  ap- 
proach from  the  enemy.  He  reached  the  moft 
acceilible  fide  of  the  hill  on  which  they  lay,  before 
they  were  at  all  aware,  that  he  was  about  to  afTault 
them.  Greene,  however,  with  great  alertnefs,  drew 
out  hjs  forces  to  encounter  the  affailants;  And  when 
he  perceived,  with  what  a  narrownefs  of  front, 
the  Britiih  advanced  to  the  attack ;  he  confidently 
expefted  a  decifive  vi£lory.  Difcerning,  at  once, 

the 
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the  plans  of  the  American  commander ;  Lord  Raw- 
don,  with  great  promptitude  of  thought  and  refo- 
lution,  oppofed  to  thefe,  fuch  a  new  arrangement, 
and  fuch  movements,  of  the  Britlfh  troops,  as  were 
fitted,  effe£tually  to  defeat  them. — Perhaps,  after 
all,  the  attempt  of  the  Britim,  was  one  which  no- 
thing but  the  very  difficult  and  critical  fituation  o£ 
their  affairs  In  the  province,  could  fully  juftify. — 
The  Americansdefcended  down  the  hill,  under  the 
protection  of  a  yery  heavy  fire  of  grape-mot,  from 
their  artillery,.  An  extenfion,  however,  of  the 
Britifh  front-line,  utterly  4ifconcerted  the  Ameri- 
can plan  of  attack*  The  Britifh  impetuoufly  drove 
them  back,  purfued  them  to  the  fummit  of  the 
hill,  filenced  their  cannon,  and,  foon  totally  routed 
the  whok  American  army.  The  vidtory  was 
obftinately  d;fput-ed  :  it  was,  dearly  earned  :  lefs 
than  Lord  Rawdon's  intrepid  courage,  and  fertile 
invention  in  military  refources,  would  have  been 
unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  occafion  *. 

Yet,  Lord  Cornwallis  found  it,  foon  after,  neccfla- 
ry,  to  evacuate  the  province  of  South  Carolina:  And 
in  confequence  of  the  indifpolition  of  his  lordfhip's 
health,  at  that  time,  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  de- 
volved upon  Lord  Rawdon.  It  wa*  attended  with 
the  fevereft  hardihips  ;  the  want  of  the  nece/Taries 
for  fubliftence,  a  fatigue  which  the  weaknefs  of 
hunger  was  but  ill-fitted  to  undergo,  difeafe  incef- 
fantly  thinning  their  numbers,  an  enemy  aftive  to 

*  See  «  Stedmaa's  Hiftory  of  the  American  War,"  vol.  II. 
p.  356-8. 
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harafs  or  furround  them,  local  difficulties  of  which 
the  clear  and  open  ftate  of  almoft  all  European 
countries  can  convey  no  juft  idea.  The  cir- 
cumfpeclion,  forefight,  and  unfparing  perfonal  ex- 
ertion, with  which  this  gallant  leader  watched 
over  the  fafety  of  the  Britiih  troops,  during  this 
retreat,  and  finally  accomplifhed  itsobjeft;  as  they 
were  among  the  moft  eminent  proofs  which  have 
ever  been  exhibited  of  military  genius  and  fkill ;  fo 
are  they  greatly  above  our  praife.  It  became,  af- 
terwards, neceffary  for  him,  to  evacuate  Camden. 
For  fome  time  fubfequent,  he  continued,  with 
great  vigilance  and  activity,  to  purfue  and  harafs 
the  movements  of  General  Greene.  When  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  farther  profecution  of  this  plan, 
of  operations,  would  be  fruitlefs  ;  his  lordfhip  thea 
returned  to  Charleftown. 

In  the  diftricl:  of  Charleftown,  he,  for  a  while, 
held  a  command.  During  this  period,  an  un- 
pleafmg  a&  of  public  juftice  was  executed,  under 
the  authority  of  Lieutenant-colonel  *  Balfour,  as 
commander  within  the  town ;  en  account  of 
which,  fome  unmerited  blame  was,  afterwards, 
thrown  out  againfl  Lord  Rawdon.  Ifaac  Haynes, 
an  American,  had  been  made  prifoner,  when 
Charleftown,  was  taken  by  the  Britifli  forces. 
He  voluntarily  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Britifh  Government, — and  was  fet  at  liberty.  -  In 
violation  of  his  oaths,  he  foon  after,  began  to  in- 

*  Now  lieutenant-general, 
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trigue  for  the  fervice  of  the  rebellion.  Obtaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  American 
militia ;  he  feduced  a  whole  battalion  of  loyalifts 
to  defert  with  him,  to  the  rebels.  His  treachery 
was  detected,  when  he  was  in  the  aft  of  carrying 
it  finally  into  execution,  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  to  aflault  the 
town.  Thus  flagrantly  guilty,  Haynes  was  brought 
to  trial,  before  a  Court  of  Enquiry  j  was  convift- 
ed;  and  condemned  to  death.  Lord  Rawdon, 
with  generous  humanity,  endeavoured,  privately, 
to  procure  an  application  from  the  loyalifts,  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  criminal,  which  might 
lobtain  his  pardon  from  Lieutenant-colonel  Balfour. 
But,  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Attorney-general  for  the 
province,  entirely  defeated  this  benignant  expe- 
dient, for  the  reconciliation  of  mercy  with  public 
juftice,  by  declaring,  that — "  he  would  fooner  cut 
"  offhis  right  hand,  than  fign  a  petition  fo  injurious 
"  to  his  Majefty's  interefts."  When  particularly 
^fked,  indeed,  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Balfour,  in 
private,  Lord  Rawdon  could  not  help  giving  his 
reluftant  opinion,  merely  as  a  Britifh  officer,  in 
favour  of  that  which  the  interefts  of  military  dif- 
cipline,  feemed  in  this  inftance,  imperioufly  to  de- 
mand. Haynes  was  executed.  How  unjuftly,  this 
execution  has  been  branded  with  the  charge  of 
cruelty;  and  with  what  falfity,  Lord  Rawdon 
has  been  accufed,  as  its  author ;  cannot  but  fuf- 
jiciently  appear  to  the  reader,  from  what  the 
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snaft  unquestionable  authority  has  enabled  us  here 
toftate*. 

The  exceffive  heats  of  the  climate,  for  fome  time 
after,  compelled  the  Britifh  troops  to  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  inaclion.  Lord  Rawdon's  health  had  been 
.greatly  impaired;  and  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  in- 
difpofition.  One  defined  march  was,  on  account  of 
his -illnefs,  countermanded.  His  zeal  for  the  ferviee, 
made  him  renew  the  directions  for  that  march,  imme- 
diately after  his  recovery  out  ofa  fainting  fit ;  though 

*  It  was  known  by  every  body  in  Charleftown,  that  Lord 
Rawdon  fecretly  encouraged  Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Powel,  two  eminent  loyalifts,  to  procure  a  petition  from  their 
bo4y,  in  favour  of  Colonel  Haynes. — We  ftiall  ^Ifo  add  Lord 
Moira's  own  recent  account  of  this  tranfaction,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  his  delicate  notions  of  refponfibility. 

"  The  learned  lord  ( i )  has  brought  the  cafe  of  Colonel  Haynes 
**  to  juftify  the  fyftem  which  has  been  carried  on  in  Ireland.  Let 
•*  me  ftate  to  your  lordihips  what  the  cafe  was :  Jfaac  Haynes 
*••  had  been  taken  at  the  capture  of  Charleftown.  He  was  fuf- 
4i  f&red  to  go  on  parole  to  his  own  houfe.  He  was  not  contented 
**  with  remaining  a  prifoner  on  parole ;  he  voluntarily  came 
"  forward,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  foon  began  to 
"intrigue;  and  obtained  the  command  of  colonel  of  militia, 
^  in  the  enemy's  army.  He  corrupted  a  battalion  of  our  mili- 
*•  tia,  which  had  been  enrolled  and  attefted.  He  was  detefted 
*'  carrying  them  off,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  were 
"  coming  down  upon  us.  He  was  tried  by  a  Court  of  Enquiry, 
41  and  executed.  But  it  is  neceffary  to  inform  your  lordfhip's, 
"  that  this  Court  of  Enquiry  was  the  only  criminal  court  known 
**  in  the  country.  It  was  adopted  from  the  example  of  the 
44  enemy ;  and  was  fo  far  fuperior  to  a  Court-martial,  that  the 
*•  officer  who  prefided  in  it  was  refponfible  for  every  efficient 
*  a&."—See  Earl  Moire? s  fpucl  in  the  Irijlt  Houfe  of  Lords. 
(0  Lord  Clare. 

he. 


lie  was  ftill  too  weak  to  proceed,  otherwife  than 

in  the  conveyance  of  a  cart,  out  of  which  he 
iffued  his  orders.  But  his  ill  health  became, 
amidft  thefe  exertions,  continually  worfe ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  feek  the  only  probable  remedy, 
by  returning  to  the  climate  of  England.  Embark- 
ing for  Europe,  in  a  packet-veflel ;  he  was  captured, 
on  his  pafTage,  by  the  Gkrieux,  a  French  man-of-war, 
belonging  to  the  fleet  of  De  GraJJe ;  and  was  fent, 
on  board  a  frigate,  to  Brefl.  At  length,  he  arrived 
fafe  in  Britain ;  where  his  great  fervices  werfc 
acknowledged,  and  his  heroifm  universally  ad- 
mired. He  was  created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  was  nominated  Aide-de-camp  to  the  King. 

From  that  time,  till  the  aera  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preient  war,  Lord  Rawdon's  life  was 
paffed  in  a  manner  fufficiently  honourable  to  liis 
rank,  and  to  the  high  military  character  which,  at 
fo  early  an  age,  he  had  dearly  earned.  In  cori- 
fequence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon ;  he  fucceeded  to  the  eftates  of 
this  ancient  and  noble  family.  Oh  the  occafion  of 
this  fuccefiion,  he  was  permitted  by  his  fovereign, 
to  afTume  the  arms  and  name  of  the  Haftings's, 
Earls  of  Huntingdon.  The  mo  ft  eminent  perfons 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  have  cultivated  his  friendmip-. 
An  intimacy  highly  honourable  to  both  parties,  has 
long  fubfiftcd  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  lordfliip.  The  Duke  of  York  chofe  Lord 
Ravvdon,  without  the  recommendation  of  a.pre-- 
yjous  intimacy.,  and  folcly  on  account  of  his  high 

character 
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character  for  delicate  and  unblemifhed  honour,  t<* 
be  fecond  to  his  royal  highnefs,  in  his  well-known 
affair  with  Colonel  Lenox.  On  the  death  of 
Ins  father,  he  fucceeded  to  the  title  and  eftates  of 
the  earldom  of*  Moira  in  Ireland. 

He  had  rifen,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war*  to  the  military  rank  of  Major-general. 
It  was,  therefore,  naturally  expected,  that  he  would 
not  fai}  to  be  among  thofe  general  officers,  who 
fbould,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  be  called  out  into  actual 
tervice,  and  intruded  with  high  command.  He 
was  not,  however,  felecled  to  aft  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  upon  the  continent.  But,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1795,  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  a 
ieparate  body  of  troops  $  which  were  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Southampton,  and  were  dertined,  in  con- 
jun&ion  with  the  embodied  emigrants,  to  certain 
offensive  operations  againft  France.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  the  allied  arms,  on  the  continent,  occafion- 
ed  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  relinquifh  the  original 
defi-gn  with  which  thefe  troops  had  been  affembled, 
for  the  fake  of  fending  them  to  reinforce  the  army 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
obedience  to  orders  which  were  officially  com- 
municated to  him,  the  Earl  of  Moira  failed,  with 
this  force,  for  Oftend.  He  conducted  their  debark- 
ation, and  purfued  his  march  up  the  country,  with 
a  generalfhip  fo  fkilful,  that  the  enemy,  fuppofing 
his  army  to  be,  at  leaft  four  times  as  numerous, 
as  it  reaJJy  was  ;  fufpended,  on  this  account,  the 
execution  of  a  plan  of  attack,  which  they  had  pre- 
meditated., 
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meditated,  againft  the  Britifh  line  of  poll's,  in  Weft 
Flanders.  Without  artillery,  with  very  little  bag- 
gage, through  a  country  which  was  not  open  to  his 
movements,  in  the  prefence  of  a  terrible  foe,  hang- 
Ing  upon  his  flanks,  and  conflantly  menacing  inter- 
ruption, Earl  Moira  advanced,  with  aftonifhing 
rapidity,  and  not  without  the  moft  prudent  vigi- 
lance, till  he  effefted  a  very  feafonable  jun&ion  of 
his  own  fmall  force  with  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  error  in  which  the 
enemy,  a  while,  remained,  in  refpect  to  the  ftrength 
and  number  of  his  troops  ;  and  for  the  celerity  and 
dexterous  addrefs  with  which  every  motion  of  the 
march  was  managed  ;  it  was  impoffible  but  Earl 
Moira  muft  have  been,  in  the  execution  of  this 
fervice,  befet  and  overpowered  by  the  French.  His 
Quarter-matter- general,  the  late  General  Doyle, 
feconding  him  with  the  greatefl  a&ivky,  happily 
feized  the  town  of  Bruges,  at  a  time,  when,  but  for 
this  atchievement,  the  enemy  might  have  eafily 
hindered  him  from  proceeding  farther.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ghent,  this  fmall  band  was,  again,  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off.  But,  from  the  town  of 
Aloft,  they  gallantly  repulfed  the  French,  who  had 
already  entered  it.  For  three  days  fubfequenr, 
Earl  Moira  remained  maflerof  this  place:  nor  did 
the  French  dare  to  make  any  vigorous  efforts  to 
diflodge  him.  The  whole  feriesof  thefe  movements, 
fo  checked  the  enemy,  as  effectually  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  main  Britim  army.  Earl  Moira,  then, 
joined  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Malines  near  Antwerp ; 

and 
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and  was  there  received  by  his  royal  highhefs,  \vittl 
every  mark  of  cordiality  and  friendfhip* 

He  returned,  foon  after,  to  England;  and  was, 
again,  configned  to  inactivity.  A  nominal  com* 
mand  at  Southampton,  with  little  efFeftive  autho- 
rity, was  all  that  the  miniftry  thought  proper 
to  leave  to  him,  till  the  fummer  of  the  year  1795. 
The  temporary  charge  of  a  body  of  Britiili  troops, 
encamped  on  the  road  to  Rumfey,  was,  then, 
committed  to  him.  Several  battalions  of  French 
emigrants,  were,  at  the  fame  time,  diftributed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton.  A  de- 
,fcent  upon  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  was  projected. 
The  emigrants,  under  the  command  of  the  Comte 
ds  Puifaye;  a  Britifli  detachment  under  Major- 
general  Graham ;  were  embarked  for  this  ex- 
pedition. The  unhappy  emigrants  landed  at  Qui- 
beron,  to  meet  deftruction !  The  Britifh  troops, 
having  been  driven  by  ftorms,  to  the  weftward, 
efcaped  the  fate  of  the  emigrants,  and  did  not 
land.  In  the  errours  and  difafters  of  this  ill- 
planned  and  unfortunate  expedition,  the  Earl  of 
Moira  had  no  part. 

During  his  command  at  Southampton,  his  ex- 
penditure out  of  his  private  fortune,  exceeded  the 
fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  !  Yet,  with  lingu- 
lar  delicacy,  he  (hunned  the  acceptance  of  pay,  pa- 
tronage, or  any  other  emolument,  for  all  that  period 
of  his  command,  during  which  the  troops  in  his 
camp,  were  kept  in  a  ftate  of  indecifiorr  that  did 
not  prgmife  real  fervice.  If  t]iQ .  cxpences  of  his 

ftaff- 
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ftaff-eftablimment,  were,  as  has  been  alledgetf, 
burthenfome  and  extravagant  beyond  example; 
the  fource  of  this,  is  probably,  to  be  found,  not 
in  anything  dependent  upon  his  lordfhip's  will, 
but  in  the  unfuitable  arrangements  made  by  thofe* 
to  whofe  controul  he  was  himfelf  necefTarily  fub- 
je£t  *.  However  ambitious  of  military  glory,  Earl 
Moira  has  ever  been  fo  far  from  difcovering  any 
avarice  of  military  emolument ;  that,  when  a  re- 
giment was  offered  to  him,  during  the  fhort 
adminiftration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
he  refufed  to  accept  this  promotion,  folelv 
on  the  ground,  that  there  were  older  and  more 
deferring  officers,  on  whom  it  might  be,  more 
properly,  conferred*  He  has  never  fince  obtained 
a  regiment.  Even  his  enemies  will  not  affeft  to 
deny,  that  he  has  amply  earned  one. 

It  is  not  only,  as  a  military  man,  equally  brave 
to  a£l  and  fkilful  to  command,  that  the  Earl  of 
Moira  has  been  eminently  diftinguirtied.  As  a 
member  of  the  Upper  Houfe  of  the  Legiflature, 
both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  he  ha§  often  taken 
an  upright  and  ably  difcriminating  part,  in  the 
higheft  legiflative  and  judicial  deliberations.  Not 
content  to  give  an  unexplained  and  unfupported 
vote  ;  he  has  chofen,  on  all  important  occafions,  to 

»  Lord  Moira  has  always  fpoken  very  handfomely  of  the  <^m- 
cluft  of  adminiftration  towards  him,  during  his  command  at 
Southampton,  excepting  in  the  one  inftance  of  the  expedition. 
to  Quiberon.  The  myftery  obferved  on  this  occafion  hurt  him 
much. 

•Unfold 
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unfold  the  nature  and  the  grounds  of  his  priircf* 
pies  of  decifion,  in  manly,  graceful,  and  dignified 
eloquence;  to  which  it  has  been  impoffible  even 
for  his  enemies  to  Men,  otherwise  than  with  the 
mod  profound  and  refpeflful  attention. — Com- 
paflionating  the  fevere  diftrefles  of  perfons  im- 
prifoned,  at  the  pleafure  of  their  creditors,  for  fmatt 
debts;  he  has  had  the  noble  humanity  to  intro- 
duce into  parliament,  a  bill  for  their  relief ;  which 
its  reafon,  its  benignity,  and  the  interefting  elo- 
quence with  which  he  recommended  it,  have 
procured  to  be  enafted  into  a  law;  and  which* 
•while  it  fhall  continue  to  adorn  our  parliamentary 
records,  will  be  a  noble  monument  of  his  philan- 
thropy and  wifdom. 

The  connexions  of  private  and  of  political 
friendfliip;  diflike  to  a  policy,  which  threatens 
to  eftablilh  a  permanent  diftin&ion  of  mterefts  be- 
tween the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  fociety  5  per- 
haps a  generous  refentment  of  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nifters  who  could  be,  by  any  motives,  determined 
to  deny  to  him,  in  a  feafon  of  war,  thofe  opportuni- 
ties of  earning  new  laurels  in  the  military  ferviceof 
his  country,  for  which  his  foul  paffionately  burned, 
and  of  which  he  had  proved  himfelf  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  worthy;  concern  for  thofe  political  diflenfionsj 
by  which  the  Iriih  nation  was  convulfed,  and  which 
threatened, even  to  rend  the  Britifn  empire  in  pieces ; 
that  very  magnanimity  of  his  nature,  which  would 
npt  allow  him  to  believe  all  the  poor  to  be  incor- 
rigibly wicked ; — Such  reafons,  probably,  as  thefe, 

have 
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engaged  him  in  an  oppofition,  both  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  meafures  and  views  of 
the  prefent  miniftry.  Yet,  his  has  not  been  that 
felfifti  oppofition,  which  would  rather,  that  minifters 
mould  purfue  bad  meafures  to  their  own  ruin,  than 
that  they  mould  be  the  authors  of  good  ones, 
fitted  to  accomplifh  the  falvation  of  their  country. 
Expecting,  that  thofe  plans  of  conceflion  and  con- 
ciliatkm,  of  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  believed 
to  have  gone  to  Ireland,  as  the  minifter,  might 
remove  every  grievance,  compofe  eveiy  difference, 
and  indulges  in  particular,  the  Catholics,  with 
all  thofe  immunities  which  were  not  incompatible 
with  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-fub- 
jecls;  he  was  willing  to  lend  to  that  nobleman's 
administration,  his  moft  zealous  fupport.  But, 
when,  by  the  fudden  recal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  thofe 
fanguine  hopes  were  difappointed,  which  the  Irifh 
had  been  encouraged  to  conceive ;  Lord  Moira 
feems  to  have  very  anxioufly  anticipated,  with  the 
eye  of  political  and  patriotic  fagacity,  all  the  mif- 
chiefs,  which  were,  unavoidably,  to  refult-  from  a 
minifterial  conduct,  fo  tantalizing  and  capricious* 
Too  foon,  were  the  word  auguries  more  than  ful- 
filled, which  the  fears  of  patriotifm  had  taken  up, 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  Irifh  affairs.  The  fe- 
ditious  and  unprincipled  beheld,  with  joy;  while  the 
ir.orm  of  diflatisfaftion  and  difcontent  gathered, 
ftill  more  and  more  powerful,  among  the  Irifh;  till 
it  was  big  with  all  the  energies  of  a  mighty  e 
trical  mock,  about  to  burft  forth  from 
of  the  earth.  They  feized  the  fatal  mo:> 
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infinuate  their  projects  of  confpiracy,  of  rebellion, 
of  the  ties  of  connexion  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  be  cut  afunder  by  the  arms  of  France. 
A  people,  whofe  political  hopes,  the  Britifii  minifhy 
had,  fo  cruelly,  firfi,  excited,  and  then  fruftrated  ; 
could  not  refill  the  delufive  feduclions  with  which 
they  were  thus  aflailcd.  Divifion  from  Britain  ; 
amity  with  France  ;  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment j  became,  very  extenfively,  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  the  political  wiihes  of  the  Irifh.  With  a 
celerity,  which  deceived  the  vigilance,  even  of  thofe 
who  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
with  the  moft  patriotic  anxiety  3  the  principles  of 
confpiracy  and  rebellion,  quickly  pervaded  all  Ire- 
land ;  took  pofleffion  of  the  fhop  of  the  tradefman, 
the  cottage  of  the  peafant,  the  pulpit  of  the  differ- 
ing minifter,  the  confeffional  of  the  catholic  prieft , 
and  with  wonderful  boldnefs,  ferocity,  and  una- 
nimity of  concert,  advanced  towards  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  their  hopes.  For  a  while,  however,  their 
progrefs  was  not  fiich,  but  that  a  beneficent  change 
of  meafures,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  miniftry, 
might  have,  eafily,  arrefted,  and  reverted  it.  Dur- 
ing this  critical  feafon,  Earl  Moira  flood  flrenuoufly 
forth,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Britain,  in  order,  if 
poilible,  to  perfuade  minifters,  ere  it  were  yet  too 
late,  to  adopt,  in  combination  with  energy  and 
vigilance,  that  lenient  and  benignant  fpirit  of  go- 
vernment, which  might,  alone,  without  the  blood- 
{heel  of  civil  war,  difpel  the  lowering  ftorm.  He 
knew,  that  minifters,  even  while  they  vehemently 
contended  aguinft  the  propolitions  of  their  oppo- 
nents, 
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nents,  had,  not  feldom,  deigned  to  (leal  inftruftion 
from  them,  and  to  aft  upon  their  views.  And  he 
might  therefore  indulge  hopes,  that,  upon  an  occa- 
fion  fo  critical  and  important,  as  that  which  now 
called  forth  his  exertions, — as  much  might,  per- 
haps, be  done.  He  was  difappointed.  Miniflers 
were  refolute,  both  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  to" 
perfevere  in  thofe  violent  and  coercive  meafur  -s, 
to  which  the  mifcarriage  of  their  former  plans 
had  already  forced  them  to  have  recourfe.  The 
evil  was  found  to  have  already  taken  deeper 
root,  and  fpread  itfelf  wider,  than  Earl  Moira  had 
fuppofed.  With  that  exalted  magnanimity  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue,  which  refufes  even  to  imagine 
the  exiftence  of  the  loweft  turpitude  of  human 
nature  ;  with  that  charity  which  thinkcth  no  evil;  he 
had  believed  the  Irifli  peafantry  to  be  lefs  univer- 
fally  the  fworn  accomplices  of  rebellious  confpi- 
racy,  than  they  were  foon  found  to  be.  For  even 
while  he  was  haftening  to  feek  the  redrefs  of  their 
wrongs,  the  mifchief  which  he  defired  by  this 
redrefs  to  crufli,  had  diffufed  itfelf  with  the  activity 
of  a  peftilence :  Even  on  his  own  Irith  eftates, 
thofe  peafants  towards  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  acl:  the  part,  as  it  were,  of  a  beneficent  media- 
tor, had  devoted  themfelves  to  all  the  atrocities  of 
maffacre  and  infurre£tion.  Becaufe  he  was  thus 
benignantly  miftaken,  a  bafe  occafion  has  been 
taken  to  inveigh  againit  the  honefty  and  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  counfels.  Perfons  who  had  obferved, 
that  wifdom,  wit,  truth,  and  eloquence,  when  de- 
livered to  the  world,  through  the  prefs,  in  fa- 

c  2  vour 
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vour  of  an  adm  iftration,  might  ufefully  aid  its 
caufc  ;  fancied,  that  their  ribaldry,  falfehood,  and 
competition  difgraced  by  every  deformity  that  can 
make  letters  difgufting  or  ridiculous,  might  ferve  our 
prefent  minifters  as  well ;  and  like  a  herd  of  obfcene 
Yahoos,  attacking  one  of  their  reafoning  fuperiors, 
have  dared  to  fputter  out  their  nonfenfe  and  ma- 
lignity againtr.  Earl  Moira.  But  attacks  fo  mean 
and  feeble,  can  fcarce  have  power  to  provoke  even 
his  contempt.  Nothing,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped, 
will  ever  make  him  fhrink  from  thofe  aftive  duties 
of  a  patriotic  fenator,  which  he  is  fo  eminently 
qualified  to  difcharge.  That  thofe  crimes  and 
miferies  of  the  Irifh,  which  he  lirove  in  vain  to 
prevent ;  that  the  dangers  of  the  crifis,  into  which 
the  affairs  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been, 
unhappily  brought ;  that  the  misfortunes  of  a  war, 
which  feems  big  with  ruin  to  all  Europe ;  mufl 
deeply  affeft  Earl  Moira's  foul,  beyond  all  the  con- 
cerns of  his  private  intereft,  or  even  reputation  3 — 
it  is  utterly  impofTible  to  doubt  ! 

Earl  Moira  is  amiable  in  private,  no  lefs  than 
great  in  public  life.  His  manners  are  marked  by  that 
lofty,  yet  gracious  and  winning  politenefs,  which 
is  adapted  to  befpeak  to  any  perfon,  even  at  rirft 
fight,  the  true  nobleman.  Delicacy  of  fentiment, 
gallant  intrepidity,  high  honour,  and  melting 
generofity,  have  feldom  fceen  more  confpicuous 
in  any  other  character,  than  in  that  of  Lord 
Moira.  His  liberality,  in  fome  fignal  inftances, 
was,  not  long  lince,  upon  the  occafion  of  a  fuit 

at 
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at  law — In  which,  however,  his  lordiliip  had  np 
concern — declared  by  a judge  from  the  bench, — no 
doubt,  .upon  good  information, — alfclutely  to  exceed  all 
bounds.  His  courage  and  fortitude  are  not  barely 
the  armour  of  the  mind,  to  be  put  on,  only  for  the 
perils  of  warfare,  and  the  darings  of  battle.  They, 
eafily,  and  without  affectation,  accompany  him,  in  all 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  One  of  his  friends, 
witneffing  thefirmnefs  and  indifference  with  which 
he  endured  a  fingularly  painful  operation  upon  one 
of  his  eyes,  could  not  help  expreffing  his  belief; 
that — ec  if  Lord  Moira  were  condemned  to  be  be- 
"  headed, — he  would,  certainly,  beg  it,  as  a  matter 
"  of  favour,  to  be,  firft,  expofed  to  the  torture  of 
"  the  rack!"*  The  tenor  of  his  lordfhip's  familiar 
life,  has,  in  it,  much  of  fimple  unaffected  dignity. 
He  is  an  early  rifer ;  and  his  mornings,  before  the 
hour  for  breakfaft,  are  allotted  to  the  difpatch  of 
bufmefs,  to  the  care  of  anfwering  letters — as  he 
receives  them,  and  to  the  benign  tafk  of  paying  the 
moft  gracious  attention  to  thofe  numberlefs  appli- 

*  Perhaps  there  cannot  be  cited  a  more  ftriking  inftance  of 
that  lofty  and  fearlefs  gallantry  of  honour,  which  is  the  moft 
eminent  quality  in  the  character  of  Earl  Moira,  than  that  which 
was  difplayed  by  him,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  attend  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  his  fecond,  in  the  affair  with'Colonel  Lenox. 
Colonel  Lenox,  and  his  fecond,  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea,  in 
going  to  the  field,  had  a  poft-chaife  difpofed  in  readinefs  for 
efcape,  in  cafe  of  any  fatal  event.  Earl  Moira,  then  Lord 
Rawdon,  feems  to  have  thought  it  unworthy  of  his  honour,  to 
ufe  fuch  a  precaution;  but  went  out  to  the  field,  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  abide  the  cpnfequences,  however  unfortunate  they  might 
prove. 
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cations  ibr  patronage  or  relief,  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  his   benevolence,   naturally  invites.     His 
forenoons  are,  in  the  country,  chiefly  dedicated  to 
the  amufements  of  agriculture  ;  into  all  the  detail 
of  which  he  enters,  with  great  eagernefs  and  in- 
telligence.    Formerly,  when  he  was  wont  to  take, 
more  frequently,  the  diverfion  of  hunting,  he  was 
diftinguifhed  as  a  fingulady  feadefs  rider,  and  ufed 
to  outftrip  all  the  country-gentlemen,  in  the  chace. 
He  keeps  houfe,  with  the  liberal  hofpitality  becom- 
ing an  English  nobleman.     His  table  is  fplendidhr 
and  fumptuoufly  ferved :  but,  he  himfelf  partakes 
of  its  pleafures,   with  extraordinary  temperance. 
His  company  ufually  withdraw  from  the  dining- 
roorn,  to  the  library:  and  the  evening  is  then  given, 
either  to   convcrfation,  fuch  as  unites  the  feaft  of 
reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul,  or,  perhaps,  by  every 
different   perfon,  to   private  ftudy.     Lord   Moira 
himfelf  has,  by  reading,  by  converfe,  by  an  exten- 
five  obfervation  of  nature  and  fociety,  acquired   a, 
ftore  of  knowledge  fo  various,  fo  juft,  and  fo  pro- 
found, as  to  have  been  very  rarely  equalled  among 
men  of  his  rank  and  habits  of  life.     He  is  remarka- 
ble as  a  voracious  reader.     A  new  book  falling  into 
his  hands,  feldom  fails  to  engrofs  and  abforb  his 
attention,  till  he  has  thoroughly  maftered  its  con- 
tents, an,d,  as  it  were,  has  torn  ibe  heart  cut  cf  it. 
In  conversation,  he  difplays  a  mingled  pride  and 
modefty;   willing  to  exprefs  his  fentiments,  but 
fcorning  to  obtrude,  and  rarely  deigning  to  defend, 
them;  never  dictatorial  nor  pertinacioufly  difp'uta- 
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tfve  ;  but  fhunntng  with  a  dignity,  which  fometimes 
borders  on  haughtinefs,  to  defcend  to  the  level  of 
common  converfational  difcuffions.  Into  the  details 
of  bufmefs  of  all  forts,  he  is  capable  of  entering  with 
uncommon  patience, difcernment,  and  perfeverance. 
If  interrupted,  however  often,  by  the  calls  of  friend- 
iliip  or  of  other  bufmefs ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  leave 
his  unfmiihed  tafk  ;  to  enter,  with  the  moll  obliging 
and  entire  attention,  into  the  new  avocation,  while 
ir  prefents  itfelf ;  and,  then,  when  this  interruption 
has  ccafed,  to  return  to  that  from  which  he  had 
been  called,  with  a  mind  as  completely  in  pofTeilion 
of  its  former  part,  as  if  nothing  had  interpofed  to 
divert  him  from  it.  Even  his  enemies  have  never 
been  able  to  withhold  their  reluctant  homage  from 
his  talents  and  public  virtues,  It  is  generally  under- 
flood,  that  he  might  have  held  high  official  employ- 
ments, even  in  theprefent  Adminiiiration,  if  he  had 
not  been  unwilling  to  efpoufe  the  principles,  and  to 
aflbciate  himfelf  in  the  refponfibility,  of  its  leaders. 
Nothing,  as  it  is  faid,  ever  more  acutely  wounded 
Earl  Moira's  feelings,  than  that  breach  of  the  confi- 
dence of  private  friendfnip,  by  which  hits  lordfhip's 
letter  to  Colonel  M'Mahon,  was  laid  before  the 
Public.  It  had  been  fubmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
certain  political  friends,  under  the  ftricteft  injuncti- 
ons againft  farther  communication,  which  could  be 
impaled  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  Happily, 
its  publication  has,  with  men  of  candid  difcernmenfr, 
.only  ferved  to  do  new  honour  to, his  lordthip's  cha- 
racler. — He  is,  alfo,  known  to  the  world,  as  an 
eminent  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Free 
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The  benevolence  of  their  inftitution,  is,  probably, 
that  which  chiefly  attaches  him  to  it.  Were  there 
even  no  other  teftimony  in  favour  of  Free  Mafonry ; 
the  Public  would  not  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  look 
upon  that  to  be  big  with  fecret  mifchief,  wbicb  is 
openly  efpoufed  by  Earl  Moira.  The  book  againft 
it,  which  was  produced  by  a  certain  Scotch  Pro- 
feffor,  himfelf  an  Apoftate  Free  Mafon,  muft,  to  all 
perfons  of  cool  fagacity,  have  carried  its  refutation 
in  its  own  bofom.  In  the  addrefs  to  his  Majefty 
from  the  Grand  Lodge,  there  was  made,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  Mafons  in  England,  a  decifive  and 
unequivocal  declaration  of  thofe  principles  of  loy- 
alty and  friendlinefs  to  focial  order,  which,  as  it 
Ihould  feem,  enter  deeply  into  the  fpirit  of  Free 
Mafonry  ;  but  which,  the  abhorrence  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, from  all  pragmatical  intermeddling  in 
politics,  muft  hinder  them  from  officially  pro- 
claiming, unlefs  upon  an  occafion  that  is  fingularly 
extraordinary. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  it  will 
be  eminently  advantageous  for  pur  country,  if  the 
great  qualities  of  Earl  Moira  fhall  be,  at  any 
future  time,  called  out  into  leading  employment, 
in  either  its  civil  or  its  military  fervice.  The  late 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  ufed  to  fay,  that  Lord  Moira 
was  calculated  by  nature  rather  to  deferve  than  to 
attain  high  and  refponfible  fituations:  And  we 
contemplate,  with  peculiar  pleafure,  a  character 
which  bears,  fo  remarkably,  the  impreffion  of  ge- 
nuine indefeafible  nobility,  at  a  time  when  the 
duties  required  of  our  nobles  are  fo  arduous. 
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THE  hiftory  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Loren- 
zo de  Medicis,  evinces  the  wonderful  efFefts  which 
refult  from  afliduous  induftry,  fuperadded  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  genius.  Favoured  by  no  advantages  of 
education,  foftered  by  no  patronage,  raifed  by  the 
native  energies  of  his  mind  alone,  Mr.  Rofcoe  has 
reached  a  pitch  of  literary  eminence,  which  is  rare- 
ly attained  even  by  thofe  who  have  made  the  beft 
ufe  of  the  privileges  of  academic  inftru&ion. 

His  parents  moved  in  the  humbler  fphere  of 
life  ;  they  were,  of  courfe,  precluded  by  their  cir- 
cumftances  from  giving  their  fon  a' very  extenfive 
education ;  and,  with  a  ftrange  perverfenefs  of 
temper,  he  himfelf  obftinately  refufed  to  attend  at 
the  day-fchool  where  his  father  wifhed  him  to  be 
taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  confequence  of 
this  untoward  event,  he  did  not  enjoy  even  the 
common  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
ufually  pofleffed  by  thofe  of  the  fame  ftation  in  life 
as  himfelf.  He  was  thus  fated  to  be  the  architeft 
of  his  own  fame. 

But  though  he  threw  off  the  trammels  of  the 
fchool,  he  was  not  idle : — he  read  much,  and 
thought  more. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  articled  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Eyes,  an  attorney,  in  Liverpool. 
Soon  after  this  period  he  was  Simulated  to  under- 
take the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language,  by  one  of 

his 
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his  companions  boafting  that  he  had  read  Cicero  de 
Amicitia,  and  fpeaking  in  high  terms  of  the  ele- 
gance of  the  ftyle  and  fentimcnts  of  that  celebrated 
compofition.  Mr.  R.  immediately  procured  the 
treatife  in  queftion  ;  and  frnoothing  his  difficulties 
by  perpetual  reference  to  his  grammar,  as  well  as 
to  his  di£Honary,  he  drudged  through  the  talk 
which  emulation  had  incited  him  to  undertake. 
The  fuccefs  experienced  in  his  firft  effort  prompted 
him  to  proceed ;  and  he  did  not  flop  in  his  career 
till  he  had  read  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  Ro- 
man dailies.  In  this  purfuit  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  friendly  intercourfe  of  Mr.  Francis  Holden,, 
an  eccentric  but  excellent  fcholar, 

Having  made  confklerable  progrefs  in  the  Latin 
language,  Mr.  R,  Hill  without  the  ailiftance  of  a 
matter,  proceeded  to  the  ftudy  of  French  and  Ita- 
lian. The  beft  authors  in  each  of  thefe  tongues 
foon  became  familiar  to  him ;  and  it  is  fuppofcd, 
that  few  natives  of  the  country  pofTefs  fo  general 
and  recondite  a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  as 
the  fubjefl:  of  the  prefent  memoir. 

During  the  whole  of  this -period,  Mr.  R.  regularly 
attended  at  the  office :  his  feafons  of  ftudy  were 
the  intervals  of  bufinefs. 

His  attachment  to  the  mufe  was  of  a  very  early 
date.  While  yet  a  boy  he  read  with  avidity  the 
works  of  the  beft  Englifti  poets.  Of  their  beauties 
he  had  an  excjuifite  fenfe  -3  and  it  may  eafily  be 
imagined  that  the  firft  of  his  competitions  were  of 
the  poetical  clafs.  "  Mount  Pleafant/*  a.  de- 

fcriptive 
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fcriptlve  poem,  which  he  wrote  in  his  Sixteenth 
year,  is  a  record  not  only  of  the  fertility  of  his  ge-c 
nius,  but  of  the  correftnefs  of  his  tafte. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  clerkfhip,  Mr. 
R.  was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Afpinwall,  a 
very  refpectable  attorney  of  the  town  of  Liverpool ; 
and  the  entire  management  of  an  office,  extenfive 
in  practice,  and  high  in  reputation,  devolved  upon 
him  alone.  In  this  fituation  he  conducted  himfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  univerfal  refpecl:  for, 
notwithstanding  his  various  purfuits,  he  had  paid 
Uriel:  attention' to  his  profeffion,  and  acquired  a  libe- 
ral and  minute  knowledge  of  law.  In  iliort,  in 
clearnefs  of  comprehenfion,  and  rapiaity  of  clif- 
patch,  he  had  few  equals. 

About  this  time  he  commenced  an  acq'iaLt- 
ance  with  the  late  Dr.  Enfield  *,  and  the  p*-..r?nt 
Dr.  Aikin,  both  of  whom  were  then  refiden's  at 
Warrington,  the  former  being  tutor  in  the  belks 
kttres  in  the  academy  there,  and  the  latter  eftabliih- 
ed  as  a  furgeon  in  that  town.  Thefe  gentlemen 
were  early  fenfible  of  his  furpriiing  talents,  and 
they  contracted  with  him  a  friendfhip  which  was 
fare  to  be  lading,  as  it  was  built  on  the  foiid  bails 
of  mutual  efteem. 

Mr.  R.  feems  to  have  been  early  gifted  with  a 
correct  tafte  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  ftatuar>% 
On  the  i  jth  of  December,  1773,  he  recited  before 

*  When  Dr.  E.  publifhed  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  R.  furniihcd  him  vvi.h  an  Elegy  to  Pity,  and  an  Ode  to 
Eduction. 

the 
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the  focicty  formed  in  Liverpool,  for  the  encourage* 
meat  of  defigning,  drawing,  painting,  &c.  an  ode, 
which  was  afterwards  publifhed,  together  with  his 
poem  entitled  Mount  Pleafant.  Of  this  focietyhe 
was  a  very  a&ive  member,  and  occasionally  gave 
public  leftures  on  fubjefts  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
jeft  of  the  inftitution. 

When  the  voice  of  humanity  was  raifed  a^ainfl 
the  flave-trade,  Mr.  R.  fearlefs  of  the  inconveni- 
ence to  which  the  circumftances  of  his  local  fitua- 
tion  might  expofe  him,  flood  forth  a  zealous  and 
enlightened  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  that  inhu- 
man traffic.  Jn  his  boyim  days,  indeed,  he  had  ex- 
pelled his  feelings  on  this  fubjeft,  in  the  following; 
charming  lines,  which  are  extrafted  from  the  poem 
already  alluded  to,  page  40  : 

There  Afric's  fwarthy  fons  their  toils  repeat, 

Beneath  the  fervors  of  the  noon-tide  heat; 
Torn  from  each  joy  that  crown'd  their  native  foil, 
No  fweet  reflexions  mitigate  their  toil ; 
From  morn  to  eve,  by  rigorous  hands  oppreft, 
Bull  fly  their  hours,  of  every  hope  unbleft  : 
Till  broke  with  labour,  helplefs  and  forlorn, 
From  their  weak  grafp  the  ling'ring  morfcl  torn  ; 
The  reed-built  hovel's  friendly  fhade  deny'd  ; 
The  jeft  of  folly,  and  the  fcorn  of  pride  ; 
Drooping  beneath  meridian  funs  they  lie, 
Lift  the  faint  head,  and  bend  th'  imploring  eye  ; 
Till  death,  in  kindnefs,  from  the  tortured  bread 
Calls  the  free  fpirit  to  the  realms  of  reft. 

Shame  to  mankind  !  but  lhame  to  Britons  mofL 
Who  all  the  fweets  of  liberty  can  boaft, 

Yef, 
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Yet,  deaf  to  every  human  claim,  deny 
Thatblifs  to  others  which  themfclves  enjoy  : 
Life's  bitter  draught  with  hardier  bitter  fill, 
Blaft  every  joy,  and  add  to  eve'-y  ill ;    . 
The  trembling  limbs  vrfth  galling  iron  bind, 
Nor  Joofe  the  heavier  bondage  of  the  mind. 

T.hus  by  his  own  reflexions,  Mr.  R.  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  with  ardor  into  the  views  of  the 
friends  of  furFering  humanity.  He  had  frequent 
converfations  with  Mr.  Clarkfon,  who  flrft  drew 
the  attention  of  the  kingdom  at  large  to  this  na- 
tional difgrace.  A  fpecious  pamphlet  was  pub- 
Jimed  in  defence  of  the  trade,  entitled,  Cf  Scriptural 
Researches  into  the  Licitnefs  of  the  Slave-trade,'*  and 
written  by  a  Spanilh  Jefuit  of  the  name  of  Harris. 
Mr.  R.  anfwered  it  with  great  fpirit  and  acutenefs, 
in  a  counter-pamphlet,  called  "  A  Scriptural  Refu- 
tation of  a  Pamphlet  lately  fublifhed  by  the  Rev. 
Raymund  Harris" 

But  this  copious  and  interefling  fubjeft  awaken- 
ed all  his  fympathies,  and  the  public  were  grati- 
fied by  a  mod  affefting  poem,  entitled,  "  The 
Wrongs  of  Africa''  which  Mr.  R.  intended  to 
complete  in  three  parts.  The  two  firfl  appeared 
in  1787,  and  1788,  but  the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry 
have  to  lament  that  he  ha*  not  yet  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mife  of  favouring  them  with  the  third. 

A  mind  fo  a&ive  and  generous  as  Mr.  R*s  could 
not  remain  uninterefted  in  that  Itupeadous  event, 
the  French  revolution.  He  of  courfe  caught  the 
entjiufiailic  glow  that  warmed  the  breafts  of  the 

friends 
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friends  of  freedom,  while  they  beheld  a  mighty 
nation  throwing  off  the  fetters-of  defpotifm ;  and 
fondly  hoped  that  the  confequences  of  their  ex- 
ertions would  be  lafting  peace,  good  order,  and 
equal  laws.  He  even  tuned  the  lyre  on  this  be- 
witching theme,  and  proclaimed  the  praifes  of 
Freedom  in  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Petrarch's  odes, 
which  found  its  way  into  the  Mercurio  Ilalico  ;  a 
fong  intitled,  "  Millions  be  Free ;"  and  the  famous 
poem,  "  T'be  Fine-covered  Hills"  which  may  be 
claffcd  among  the  mod  fmifhed  compofitions  in  the 
Englifh  language. 

During  the  feafon  of  tumult  and  difcord,  which 
fucceeded  the  attempt  of  the  combined  powers  to 
reinftate,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  authority,  the 
defpotifm  of  France  (an  attempt,  in  which  this 
country,  fatally  to  itfelf,  perhaps  too  cordially 
united),  Mr.  R.  was  bufily  employed. in  writing 
the  Hiftory  of  Lorenzo  de  Media's.  This  work 
was  begun  about  the  year  1790,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  that  it  has  now  pafled  through  the  ordeal 
of  criticifm,  as  more  than  two  years  have  elapfed 
fince  its  publication.  The  literary  world  have 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  dazzle  of  furprize  ; 
and  the  buz  of  ignorant  applaufe,  raifed  by  the 
leaders  of  literary  falhion,  is  now  ftjll.  The  fen- 
tence  of  fober  judgment  confirms  the  verdi£t  which 
was  pronounced  according  to  the  dictates  of  firft 
impreffions.  The  liberal  acumen  of  Parr  has  af- 
fayed  the  Life  of  Lorenzo,  and  has  found  it  fterling 
gold.  Its  dignity  and  grace  have  fhielded  its  au- 
thor 
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thor  from  the  mercilefs  tomahawk  of  the  writer  * 
of  the  Furfmts  of  Literature ;  and  we  may  fairly 
prefume  that  its  rank  is  fixed  among  the  moft 
fplendid  ornaments  of  Englim  compofitiori. 

The  admiration  with  which  the  public  have 
been  affected  by  the  perufal  of  this  work  will,  no 
doubt,  be  increafed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  it  was  compofed.  At  the 
time  when  it  was  projected,  Mr.  R.  lived  at  the 
diftance  of  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  whither  he 
was  obliged  daily  to  repair  to  attend  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  office.  The  dry  and  tedious  details  of 
law  occupied  his  attention  during  the  whole  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  ;  his  evenings  alone,  he 
was  able  to  dedicate  to  ftudy  :  and  it  will  be  eafily 
conceived,  that  a  gentleman,  furrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  whofe  company  was  courted 
by  his  friends,  muft  have  experienced,  even  at 
thefe  hours,  a  variety  of  interruptions.  No  pub- 
lic library  provided  him  with  materials.  The  rare 
books  which  he  had  occafion  to  confult,  he  was 
obliged  to  procure  in  London  at  a  confiderable  ex- 
pence.  But  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe  difficulties 
the  work  grew  under  his  hands,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  be  printed  under  his  own  immediate  in- 
fpeftion,  he  eftablifhed  an  excellent  prefs  in  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  and  fubmittcd  to  the  difgufting 
toil  of  correcting  the  proofs.  The  Hiftory  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medicis  was,  at  length,  pubJifhed  early  in 
the  year  1796, 

*  MT.  Mathias. 
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Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  hiftory,  Mr.  R, 
relinquifhed  the  profeffion  of  an  attorney,  and  en- 
tered himfelf  at  Gray's  Inn,  with  a  view  of  becom- 
ing and  a£ting  as  a  barrifter. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  leifure  which  the  re- 
linquiihment  of  bufinefs  afforded  him,  to  enter  up- 
on the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language  ;  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  has 
made  considerable  progrefs. 

The  public,  with  concordant  voice,  have  called 
upon  Mr.  R.  for  the  life  of  Leo  X.  and  the  Lords 
Holland  and  Briftol  have,  with  great  liberality,  of- 
fered their  affiftance  in  procuring  from  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  whatever  documents 
he  might  think  it  neceffary  to  confult  in  the  exe- 
cution of  fo  grand  a  defign.  The  lovers  of  polite 
literature  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  R.  has  ac- 
tually begun  this  work ;  but  fuch  is  the  troubled 
ftate  of  Europe,  that  he  is  debarred,  at  prefenr, 
from  the  ufe  of  materials  which  might  otherwife  be 
collefted  abroad. 

Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  Mr. 
R.  has  uniformly  maintained  a  character  of  fim- 
plicity,  fincerity,  and  benevolence.  He  afts  up- 
rightly without  effort.  Ill-fated  genius  cannot 
plead  his  hiftory  as  a  precedent  for  irregularity  of 
life  ;  nor  will  his  example  fanclion  the  herd  of 
men  of  abilities,  who  deem  their  talents  a  licence 
to  live  in  idlenefs,  and  prey  upon  the  public.  His 
refources  are  in  his  own  exertions.  He  is,  in 
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every  fenfe  of  the   word,  an   independent   man. 
Long  may  be  enjoy  the  bleffings  which  are  the 

meed  of  virtue  1 
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THE  Sinclairs  of  Ulbfter  in  Caithnefs,  are  de- 
fcended  from  the  ancient  earls  of  the  fame  name, 
who  derive  their  title  from  the  appellation  of  the 
county.  The  late  Mr.  Sinclair  enjoyed  an  exten- 
(ive  eftate  in  that  remote  part  of  the  ifland.  His 
rental  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  And  when  we  confider, 
that  fome  of  the  lands  are  not,  at  this  day,  worth 
three  halfpence  an  acre  ;  and  that  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable year  only,  will  the  walnut,  there,  kernel, 
or  the  apricot  reach  maturity  ;  it  may  be  eafily  fup- 
pofed,  that  it  could  not  be  afmall  traft  of  territory 
which  produced  this  income. 

John,  born  in  1754,  is  the  fon  of  the  Laird  of 
Ulbjler,  by  Lady  Jane  Sutherland.  Being  an  only 
fon,  he  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his*  educa- 
tion from  a  private  preceptor,  in  his  father's  houfe. 
While  yet  a  boy,  he  began  to  acquire  habits  of 
literary  induftry,  and  to  exhibit  that  tafte  for  books, 
and  that  turn  for  refearch,  which  have  eminently 
marked  the  chara£ler  of  his  life. 

Domeftic  tuition  had  acquainted  him  with  the 
firfi  elements  of  letters.  He  was  fent  to  acquire  the 
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-  languages  of  Rome  and  Greece,  at  the  High  or  Free 
fchool  of  Edinburgh,  In  the  celebrated  Univerfity 
of  the  fame  place,  he  was,  next,  taught  to  exalt  his 
fhidies,  from  grammars  and  vocabularies,  to  the 
beauties  of  compofition,  the  principles  of  taile, 
the  elements  of  fcientific  truth,  the  rules  of  rea- 
foning,  and  the  grand  deductions  of  moral  wif- 
dom.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  wrote  feveral 
letters  on  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of 
eflates  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  which  were 
printed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  that  time,  and 
are  diflinguifhed  by  an  energy  of  fentiment,  and 
an  elegance  of  flyle,  which  he  has,  fince,  ceafed 
to  fludy  with  equal  folicitude,  and,  perhaps,  could 
not  now  difplay. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  it  has  long  been 
ufual  for  every  young  man  of  fortune,  either  to 
fludy  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  or  to 
ferve  for  fome  time  in  the  army,  for  the  purpoie 
of  finifhing  his  education.  Mr.  Sinclair  chofe  to 
fludy  law.  With  this  view,  he  went  to  hear  the 
lectures  of  Millar,  the  celebrated  profeffor  of  Jurif- 
prudence,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow.  From 
Glafgow,  the  ingenuous  curiofity  of  a  liberal  mind, 
enamoured  of  literature  and  fcience,  carried  him 
to  vifit  the  Englifli  feminary  of  Oxford  -,  where  he 
had  opportunity  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  that 
acquaintance  with  Englifli  literature  and  manners, 
which  was  to  prepare  him  for  acting  his  part,  on 
a  future  day,  as  a  member  of  the  Britiih  Houfe  of 
Commons,  From  Oxford,  he  returned  to  com- 
plete 
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plete  his  juridical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
particular  fludy  of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland, 
and  by  courting  admiffion  into  the  Scottiili  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  At  this  time,  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf,.  as  a  fpeaker,  in  the  Speculative  Society,  in  which 
many  of  the  moft  eminent  men  who  have  ftudied 
at  Edinburgh,  are  well  known  to  have  made 
their  firft  eflays  in  argumentation  and  elocution. 
The  political  and  juridical  antiquities  of  his  coun- 
try, likewife,  engaged  his  attention,  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner,  during  the  fame  period.  And  he 
examined,  with  great  ardour  and  diligence,  a 
number  of  the  cbartularies,  and  ether  written  do- 
cuments of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Scotland,  wrhich 
are  repofited  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Faculty 
of  which  he  now  became  a  member. 

His  .foul  was  ardently  alive  to  political  am- 
bition. Pi  is  fortune  was  ample,  unincumbered, 
and  increafing.  His  family- intereft  was  powerful 
in  the  county,  in  which  his  eftates  were  fituate. 
He  was  generally  looked  upon,  as  a  very  promifmg 
young  man.  At  the  firft  general  ele&ion,  there- 
fore, which  followed  after  he  had  completed  his 
ftudies,  he  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  county 
of  Caithnefs  in  the  Britifh  parliament.  Scarcely 
had  he  taken  his  feat  in  the  fenate,  when  he 
evinced  an  honourable  refolution  to  diftingui(h 
himfelf  by  patriotic  integrity,  by  indefatigable  ap- 
plication to  bufmefs,  and  by  taking  a  part  in  the 
contention  of  parliamentary  debate,  whenever  he 
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had  reafon  to  think  himfelf  capable  of  throwing 
Dew  light  upon  the  fubje&s  under  difcuffion. 

His  attempts,  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  Britifh  par- 
liament, quickly  convinced  him,  that  no  native  of 
Scotland,  could  fuccefsfully  afpire  to  the  praife  of 
Englifli  eloquence,  without  having  firft  difcarded 
from  his  fpeech,   the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottifh 
dialed.     He,  therefore,  applied  himfelf  to  difcri- 
minate  all  thofe  impure  idioms  which  the  natives 
of  Scotland  are  apt  to  introduce,  in  their  ufe  of 
the  Englifh  language.     He  noted  down,  from  time 
to  time,  thofe  phrafes,  which  he  thus  learned  to 
diftinguifh  and  avoid,  as  Scoticifms.     Mr.  Hume 
had,   before,  annexed  a  lift   of  Scoticifms  to  an 
edition  of  a  volume  of  his  effays.     But  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's lift  was.  foon  far  more  numerous  than  that 
ef  Hume.     Some   papers   of    the    late  Sir   John 
Henderfon,  on   the   fame  fubjefr,  were  put  into 
his  hands.   Adding  what  was  moft  valuable,  out  of 
thefe,  to   his  own  obfervations  ;   he,  at   laft,  re- 
folved  to  publifti  the  whole,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, in  general ;  though  he  had,  at 
firft,  had  nothing  farther  in  view,  than  his  own 
private    improvement  in  fpeech  and   in  writing. 
The  book  was  not  unfavourably  received  by  the 
world.     Men  of  letters  were  not  ill-pleafed  to  fee 
a  young  man  of  fortune  aflbciate  himfelf  in  their 
purfuits.     The   honourable  pride  of  the  Englifh, 
was  agreeably  flattered,  by  the  conceffion  which 
the  publication  of  fuch  a  work,  feemed  to  imply, 
in  favotir  both  of  the  excellence  of  their  native 
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language,  and  of  the  fuperior  fkill  and  purity  with 
which  it  was  written  by  themfelves  alone.  The 
Scots,  ambitious  to  clear  their  fpeech  from  all 
diftinguiihing  peculiarities  of  dialect,  were  glad 
to  accept  from  one  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
that  aid  which  they  wanted,  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
complifh  this  object.  The  well-known  title  of  this 
book,  is,  Qbfervations  on  the  Scottifh  Dialeft,  by  JOHN 
SINCLAIR,  Efj. 

This  publication  was  the  refult  of  his  endea- 
vours to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  refpeclable  dif- 
charge  of  his  duties,  as  a  fenator.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple directed  him  in  an  incefTant  application  to 
other  ufeful  enquiries.  A  very  valuable  pamphlet 
on  the  Progreffive  Strength  of  the  Briti/h  Navy  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  was  one  of  the 
next  fruits  of  his  ftudies,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
world.  It  is  replete  with  ufeful  information.  And, 
it  has  been  very  properly  republifhed  by  him, 
-with  fome  corrections  and  additions,  fmce  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  war. 

But,  \hzLevying  and  Expenditure  of  the  NATIONAL 
REVENUE,  compofe  together,  one  of  the  mofl  im- 
portant objects,  on  which  a  Britifh  fenator  can 
have  occafion  to  fix  his  attention,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  parliamentary  duty.  Always  eminently  inte* 
refting  to  the  flatefman,  the  fubjefts  of  public 
ceconomy  had  lately  begun  to  be  efteemed  not  un- 
worthy of  the  illuftration  of  the  philofopher.  Dr, 
Davenant,  in  his  various  works,  had  been  among 
firft  to  introduce  into  this  ftudy,  3  portion 
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of  fcientific  principles.  Sir  James  Stewart-Den- 
ham,  during  a  long  refidence  in  France,  had 
applied  himfelf  to  financial  refearches,  with  ex- 
traordinary affiduity  and  fuccefs :  And,  in  his 
POLITICAL  (ECONOMY,  he  gave  to  the  Britifh 
public,  a  cabinet  rich  in  all  the  treafures  of  this 
fcience  ;  but  one,  in  which  the  fpecimens  were 
thrown  together  in  aukward  diforder,  and  were 
exhibited  with  the  difadvantage  of  ores  (till  en- 
crufted  with  the  impurities  of  the  ganguz  in  which 
they  were  imbedded  in  their  native  mine.  Hume. 
had,  in  the  elegant  and  unaffuming  form  of  Effays, 
happily  unfolded  a  few  of  the  moil  effential  prin- 
ciples of  financial  fcience,  with  a  beauty  and 
clearnefs  of  explication,  which  could  not  biU  ftrike 
the  underftanding  of  every  reader.  £hiejnal,  Mira.- 
leaU)  and  the  other  French  ceccncm'ftcs,  had  ex- 
plored the  myfteries  of  faience,  with  all  the 
rigour,  and  not  without  much  of  the  pedantry,  of 
auflere  fcience  ;  and  had  framed  a  fyftem  of  its 
principles,  which,  nothing,  but  partialities  and  er- 
rors naturally  occafioned  by  that  plan  of  taxation 
which  they  witneflfed  in  France,  feems  to, 
have  hindered  from  being  faultlefsly  perfeft. — 
Adam  Smith,  the  friend,  at  once,  and  the  gene- 
rous and  refpeftful  rival  of  Hume,  the  pupil  of 
the  #fcflcw'/eV,inftru6ted  by  long  and  inquifitive  con- 
verfe  withfome  very  intelligent  merchants  of  the  city 
of  Glafgow,  had  exhibited  in  his  book  on  the 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS,  a  work  in  which  all  the 
branches  of  Public  GEccncwy  were  explained  in  -the 
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order,  and  with  the  combination,  of  philofophical 
fyftem ;  which  united  the  theory  of  France,  with 
the  practical  maxims  of  the  Englim  ;  which  un- 
deniably advanced  financial  knowledge  to  a  new' 
height  of  perfection ;  yet,  which  is  not  free  from 
fundamental  errors,  and  has  many  obfervations 
fcattered  through  it,  which  muft  appear  to  have 
been  dictated,  rather  by  the  inclination  to  find  fault, 
than  by  the  power  to  fuggeft  practical  amend-* 
ments.  Turgot  had,  with  a.  benignant  and  fub- 
lime  fpirit  of  reform,  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
principles  of  the  ceconomiftcs  to  actual  practice,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  \he  finances  of  France  :  Calonne,  in 
the  fame  adminiftration,  had  artfully  attempted 
to  borrow  the  aid  of  modern  improvements,  for 
the  fupport  of  ancient  abufes:  And  Necker,  with 
the  feebler  hand  of  a  Patroclus,  had  eflayed  to 
wield  the  Achillean  arms  of  Turgot:  While  the 
contention  between  Calonne  and  Necker,  the 
anxious  appeals  of  them  both  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  European  public,  and,  in  particular,  the  great 
work  of  the  latter,  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
French  finances,  laid  before  the  world,  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  materials,  from  which  might  be 
deduced  many  new  general  facts,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  found  (Economical  fcience.  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
line,  had  begun  to  apply  fome  part  of  the  prin-" 
ciples  of  Hume  and  Smith,  to  the  management  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Britiih  treafury  ;  but  with  a 
Caution,  which  wifely  fcrupled  to  derange  the  move- 
ments  of  the  practical  machine,  by  too  hafty  and 
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rafli  an  application  of  the  projects  of  untried  theory, 
to  improve  them. 

Attra&ed  by  fuch  views  of  the  importance  and  the 
progrefiive  improvement  of  this  great  branch  of  po- 
litical knowledge;  Sir  John  Sinclair  next  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  Britijh 
Empire.  The  execution  of  fuch  a  talk,  could  not  but 
be  exceedingly  arduous,  His  indefatigable  dili- 
gence was,  however,  equal  .to  any  undertaking,  that 
diligence  could  atchieve.  Cf  this  work,  he  pub- 
limed,  in  the  year  1789,  a  frft  and  a  Jecond  part: 
The  tbird  part  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1790.  In  this  publication,  which  is 
no  longer  to  be  eafily  found  in  the  ihops  of  the 
bookfellers,  he  deduces  the  hiftory  of  the  Britifh 
revenue,  from  the  age  of  William  of  Normandy, 
nearly  to  the  prefent  time.  He  has  colle&ed,  in 
it,  into  one  focus,  much  financial  information,  that 
was,  before,  fcattered  in  books,  which  were  com- 
monly in  the  hands  of  the  public  :  He  has  brought 
into  light,  many  facls,  which  were  formerly  con- 
cealed from  the  public  eye,  in  the  fecret  receffes 
of  antiquarian  obfcurity,  or  in  the  myfteries  of 
office :  He  has  provided,  for  the  ufe  of  the  philo- 
fophical  fpeculator  on  the  fubjeft  of  public  ceco- 
nomy,  a  body  of  important  information,  from 
which  new  general  truths  may,  perhaps,  be  hap- 
pily deduced.  His  refearches  have,  indeed,  been 
fometimes  milled  :  he  does  not,  always,  weigh  the 
merits  of  his  evidence,  with  fufficient  rigour  :  his 
arrangement  is  not  without  confufion  :  in  the  for- 
mation, 
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Hiation  of  his  ftyle  and  m?.nner,  he  feems  to  have 
refufed  to  facrifice  to  the  Graces  :  his  mind  feems 
to  want  the  expanfion  and  energy  which  are  Q$* 
ceflfary  to  grafp,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  fcience 
which  he  has  laboured  to  illuftrate :  he  has,  per- 
haps, in  no  one  inftance,  penetrated  to  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  grand  and  fimple  elements,  which, 
when  once  difcovered,  are  able,  with  all  the  ma- 
gic power  of  the  talifman  of  an  Arabian  tale,  to 
fiaih  a  blazing  light  over  the  region  of  murky 
darknefs,  and  with  inftant  efficacy,  to  communi- 
cate the  fublime  beauty  of  order,  to  that  which  lay, 
but  the  moment  before,  in  chaotic  confufion.    But, 
a  noble  fpirit  of  probity   and  refititude,  breathes 
throughout  his  whole  work.     Its  very  defign  has 
the  merit  of  confiderable  originality :    For,  what 
prior  work  can  be  named,  in  which  the  idea  of 
improving  the  management  of  an  adminiftration, 
by  the  hiftorical  difplay  of  the  financial  experience 
of  paft  times,  has  been,  in  any  country,  fo  fully 
and  diftinftly  carried  into  execution  ?     His  pro- 
jefts  for  the  improvement  of  the  Britifh  revenue  ; 
though,  in  fome  inftances,  indigefted,  like  thofe 
of  other  proje£tors  ;  are,  in  fome,  of  fuch  merit  as 
to  have  been   already  adopted  into  financial  prac- 
tice ;  and,  in  others,  certainly  well  deferve  that 
preference   which    they   have   not  yet   obtained. 
However  imperfcS  this   work  may  appear,  when 
viewed  in  comparifon  with  that  ideal  excellence 
which  the  fancy  of  a  critic,  may,  without  great 
difficulty,  conceive  5  yet,  when  it  is  regarded  as 
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the  fruit  of  thofe  ftudies,  by  which  a  young  fenator 
laboured  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  ufeful  dif~ 
charge  of  his  parliamentary  duties ;  and  when  we 
reflect,  that  he  fent  it  to  the  prefs,  folely  with 
the  fincere  and  ingenuous  defire  of  making  thefe 
ftudies  more  extenfively  ufeful  to  his  country  ;  it 
will  be  irnpoffible  for  us  to  withhold  from  the  un- 
dertaking, even  our  higheft  praife.  He  complains 
of  the  minifter,  as  having  denied  him  accefs  to 
fome  important  information,  which  it  would  have 
been  ufeful  to  make  public,  but  which  it  was  vain 
to  conceal.  We  believe,  that  he  has,  in  his  fub- 
fequent  refearches,  not  feldom  met  with  fimilar 
difficulties. 

To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  may  be  applied,  with 
fingular  truth,  the  praife  of 

Nil  aftum  reputans,  dum  quid JupereJJet  agendum. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Britifti  Revenue,  he  was  impelled 
by  the  fame  fpirit  of  patriotifm  and  ardent  en-> 
quiry  which  had  guided  him  in  his  former  re^ 
fearches,  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  flill  more 
extenfive  and  laborious,  for  the  purpofe  of  illuf- 
trating  the  prefent  flate  of  population,  induftry, 
knowledge,  cuftoms,  arts,  manners,  and  opulence, 
in  North  Britain.  A  tafk  fome  what  fimilar  to 
this,  had  been  firft  attempted  by  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald,  the  phyfician,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  lad 
century,  held  the  offices  of  royal  hiftoriographer 
and  geographer  for  Scotland.  His  books,  though 
feverely  attacked  by  the  malicious  criticifm  of  his 
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younger  rival,  the  famous  Pitcairm,  have  been, 
ever  iince,  regarded,  as  invaluable  treafuries  of  ufe^ 
ful  information  concerning  the  Natural  Hiftory  and 
the  Antiquities  of  his  country.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  prefent  century,  a  confiderably  accurate 
ftatement  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  parochial  clergy,  for  the  ufe  of 
Government,  through  the  hands  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  IVebfter.  Henry  Home,  LordKaimes>  a  man  whofe 
genius,  induftry,  and  public  fpirit,  can  never  be 
fufficiently  praifed,  had  procured  a  general  fur- 
vey  of  the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  to  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Wight  of  Ormifton,  a  very  intelligent  farmer, 
at  the  expence  of  the  Scottifh  Board  of  Truftees 
for  Improvements,  &c.  The  late  learned  Dr.  John 
Campbell  had  included,  in  his  Political  Survey  of 
the  Britifli  Empire,  a  good  account  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Hate  of  Scotland,  collected  partly  from 
books,  and  in  part  from  an  extenfive  and  very  la- 
•  borious  correfpondence  with  well-informed  Scotf- 
inen.  The  members  of  the  Scottith  Antiquarian 
Society,  had  begun  to  communicate,  at  its  meet- 
ings, (ketches  of  parochial  hiftories.  The  taile  of 
the  age,  in  general,  was  turned,  every  day,  more 
and  rnore^  to  the  in  ve  ft  i  gat  ion  of  thofe  fafts,  from 
which  alone,  the  philofophical  principles  of  Po- 
litical (Economy,  are  to  be  fureiy  deduced.  It 
was  in  emulation  of  fuch  examples,  and  under  the 
encouragement  which  this  tafte  of  his  contempo- 
raries, appeared  to  prefent,  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
undertook  to  compile  that  work  to  which  he  has 
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given   the   name   of  a  Slatiftical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, 

His  original  defign,  in   entering  upon  this  un- 
dertaking, was,  to  collect  from  the  communica- 
tion of  the  clergy,  landholders,  and  merchants  of 
Scotland,  materials  for  a  great  and  elaborate  work 
which  he   himfelf  purpofed  to  compofe.     After 
making  this  ufe  of  fuch  materials  as  he  (hould  ob- 
tain, it  was  his  intention  to  depofite  thefe  in  fome 
public  library,  in  which  they  might  be  faithfully 
preferved  for  the  infpe6Hon  of  poflerity.     Commu- 
nicating the  plan  of  this  undertaking,    foon  after 
he  had  formed  it,  to  Sir  Jojepb  Banks  and  others 
of  his  moft  eminent  literary  friends  in  London ; 
he  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find,  that  they  eagerly 
honoured  it  with  their  warmeft  approbation  and 
encouragement.     The  late  excellent  Dr.  William 
Robertfon,   and   Dr.   Hugh  Blair,   both  equally  the 
pride  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  warmly  recom- 
mended Sir  John's  enquiries  to  the  attention  of 
their   clerical    brethren.      Affifted   by    an   ufeful 
work,  the  production  of  the  German  Count  Bert- 
cbold ;  and  by  fome  papers  of  enquiries,  which  had 
been,  before,  circulated  by  Dr.   James  Anderfcn ; 
he  foon  prepared,  printed,  and  tranfmitted  to  all 
the  clergymen,  as  well  as  to  numbers  of  the  landr 
holders,  merchants,  and  farmers,  in   Scotland ;  a 
feries  of  queries,  to  which  he  refpe&fully  folicited 
their   anfwers,  and  in   which  he   comprehended 
every  topic  of  enquiry,  the  refplution  of  which 
could  ferve  to  illuftrate  any  particular  in  his  de- 
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ftined  plan.  He  intended  to  fit  down  to  the  com- 
pofition  of  his  work,  as  foon  as  he  ihould  have  re- 
ceived anfwers  to  thefe  queries,  for  every  parim  in 
Scotland.  But,  the  Scottim  clergy,  though  nei- 
ther  an  unenlightened  nor  an  ina&ive  race,  were 
far  from  anfwering  the  queries  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, with  that  ready  alacrity  which  he  had  ex- 
j>e6led  from  them.  Some  parifhes  were  vacant: 
in  fome,  the  incumbsnts  were  lick,  or  preffed  down 
.by  the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age  :  indolence, 
frivolity,  carelefs  convivial  habits,  a  deep  immer- 
fio.u  in  family  cares  or  in  the  bulinefs  of  rural 
life,  a  pious  abftraclion  of  foul  from  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  operated,  as  fo  many  reafons, 
to  prevent  not  a  few  clergymen  from  paying 
any  immediate  attention  to  his  requeft.  Some 
of  tlhe  landholders,  meanly  unwilling,  that  the 
circumftances  of  their  tenantry  and  eftates 
ihouJd  be  publicly  difclofed  to  the  world,  inter- 
pofeci  to  thwart  and  difcountenance  his  under- 
taking. Under  thefe  difadvantages,  he  foon  found  5 
that,  if  he  mould  delay  to  begin  his  intended  work, 
till  all  the  parochial  anfwers  to  his  queries  were 
obtained  ;  this  work  might,  perhaps,  never  have 
a  commencement.  Befides,  among  thofe  papers 
which  had  been  already  tranfmitted  to  him,  there 
were  feveral  fo  excellent,  that  he  could  not  think, 
that  he  might,  in  juftice,  withhold  them  from  pub- 
lication. He,  therefore,  poftponed,  for  a  time,  the 
intention  of  compofing  his  general  work;  and  re* 
folved,  firft  to  print  and  pubJifh  the  different  pa- 
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rochial  reports  which  fliould  be  put  into  his  hands,1 
as  nearly  as  poflible,  in  the  very  form  in  which 
they  were  received.     A  fir  ft  volume  was,  with  this 
view,  foon  publifhed :  And  its  appearance  afted  as 
a  ftimulus,  to  excite  others  of  the  clergy  to  favour 
him  with  their  communications.     He  renewed  his 
felicitations  with  unconquerable  perfeverance  :  All 
his  refpeftable  friends  feconded  his  efforts.     New 
progrefs  was  made  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
plan.     Several  fubfequent  volumes  were  added  to» 
the  firft.     In  the  fpace  of  lefs  than  ten  years,  af- 
ter writing  to  each  individual  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  nearly  nine  hundred  clergymen,  more  than  thirty 
different  letters  of  felicitation  ;  after  making,  with  va* 
rious  fuccefs,  an  infinite  number  of  applications  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks ;  after  performing,  in  particular, 
a  multiplicity  of  fmall  favours  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Scottifh  church  j  af:er  enduring   much  from   the 
felfifh  prejudices  and  author-pride  of  thofe  whofe 
papers  he  received  and  publifhed :  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair has,  at  laft,  finally  accomplished,  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds,  which  the  fales 
have  not  yet  refunded,  the  compilation  and  publi- 
cation of  a  complete  Statiftical  Account  of  all  the 
parifhes    in    Scotland,    comprehended    in    twenty 
volumes  octavo,  and  containing,  for  almoft  every 
different  one  of  about  nine  hundred  parifhes,  a 
different  article   by  a  different   author.     Among 
the  complaints  with  which  thefe  clergymen  teized 
him,  in  the   progrefs  of  this  work,  it  was  one  of 
the  moft  t  rouble  foine,  that  he  mutilated  and  al- 
tered 
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tercel  their  pieces,  before  printing  them,  and  in  fo 
altering,  fpoiled  them.     But,  in   truth,  many  of 
the  communications  were  made,  not  in  a  continu- 
ous compofition,  but  in  the  form  of  anfvvers  to  the 
queries, —  a  form  in  which  it  was  impoffible  that 
he  fhould  have  thought  of  publifliing  them.     Sir 
John  Sinclair's  primary  object,  was,  to  obtain  an 
account  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  each  parifh  ;  with- 
out overlooking  its  antiquities;  yet,  without  dwell- 
ing upon  thefe  in  any  very  ample  detail:  while, 
on  the   contrary,  many  of  the   clergy  had  great 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  common  and  fa^ 
miliar  things  which  were  conftantly  pafiing  before 
them,  could  poflefs  aught  worthy  of  being  folemnly 
recorded  in  print  5  and  were,  therefore,  rather  in- 
clined to  fill  their  papers  with  details  of  antiqui- 
ties, as  forming  the  principal  part  of  that  which 
they  had  to  communicate.  Befides,  there  were,  even 
among  that  refpectable  body  of  men,  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  fome,  who  knew  not  to 
write  accounts  of  their  parifhes  with  that  correct- 
nefs  of  compofition,  which  was  requifite  to  fit  them, 
for  the  public  eye.     Thefe  circumftances  naturally 
occafioned  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  little  lefs  trouble 
in  preparing  the  papers  of  the  clergy  for  the  prefs, 
than  if  he  had  actually  compofed  an  entirely  new 
work  of  his  own:  while,   at  the  fame   time,  the 
alterations  which   he   was    obliged  to   make,  af- 
forded  to  every  particular  clergyman   whofe  ac- 
count  of  his  parifh,  was  difapproved  by  the  pub- 
lic, a  pretence  for  affirming,  that  .the  account  was 
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Originally  good,  but  had  been  fpoiled  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair.  The  whole  work  is,  now,  before  the 
public  :  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  we 
fhall  leave  it.  We  earneftly  wifh  ;  that  he  may 
fiot  reft  fatisfied  with  having  formed  this  compila- 
tion ;  but  may  now  find  leifure  for  the  compo- 
fition  of  that  more  general  and  original  work, 
which  it  was  his  firft  intention  to  produce  out  of 
thefe  materials.  The  manufcripts  of  the  prefent 
compilation,  have,  as  we  are  informed,  been  care- 
fully depofited  by  him,  in  the  library  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh. 

His  parliamentary  exertions  were  not,  in  any 
degree,  relaxed,  during  this  progrefs  of  his  ftudies. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  meetings 
of  the  fenate.  He  ftudied,  with  great  affiduity,  the 
forms  of  its  bufmefs,  the  great  precedents  recorded 
in  its  journals,  and  all  thofe  principles  of  legifla- 
tion,  which  were  received,  as  its  ordinary  maxims 
of  procedure.  The  partiality,  perhaps,  of  a  young 
member  of  parliament  for  a  young  minifter ;  or, 
it  may  be,  a  perfuafion,  that  nothing  would  ever  be 
able  to  make  Mr.  Pitt  fwerve  from  the  Whiggifm 
of  his  ear'y  life  ;  induced  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  parliamentary  career,  to 
range  himfelf,  for  a  time,  among  the  partizans  of 
this  minifter.  Government,  like  any  private  man, 
muft,  naturally  bellow  its  graces,  rather  on  its 
friends,  than  on  its  opponents  :  And,  during  this 
part  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  life,  he  failed  not  to 
experience  fome  fliare  in  the  favours  of  the  ad- 
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tninrftration  with  which  he  afted.  His  family  had 
pretenfions  to  the  honours  of  a  baronetage  :  and, 
thefe  honours  weire  readily  conferred  upon  him. 
He  enjoyed,  for  a  time,  I  think,  an  inferior  feat 
at  one  of  the  miniftcrial  boards  — But,  perhaps,  his 
ambition  was  not  fuffv  gratified  by  what  the 

minifter  was  willing  to  beftow :  perhaps,  he  was 
offended  by  Mr.  Pitt's  gradual  dereliction  of  thofe 
genuine  Whig  principles,  of  which  the  profeflion 
had  carried  him  into  office.     It  may  be,  that,  as 
the  rmnifter'-s  character  and  talents  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent   caft  from  thofe  of  Sir  John  Sinclair ;    he 
treated  thofe  things,  upon  which  Sir  John  valued 
himfelf,  with  a  contempt  which  is  the  m oft  cruelly 
pjovoking   to   that  perfonal   vanity,  from   which, 
even  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  are  not  always  ex- 
empted.    By  fuch  means,    Sir  John  Sinclair  was 
induced,  "firil,  to  venture  the  occasional  proteft  of 
patriotifm  againft  the  meafures  -of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and, 
afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  that  difcuiTion  which, 
on  a  celebrated    occafion,    arofe   con-cerning    the 
right  to  the  regency  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  openly  to 
join  the  ranks,  and  adopt  the  hopes,  of  the  Oppo- 
•fit-ion.     His  votes,  his  fpeeches  were,  during  the 
parliamentary  content  of  that  time,  zealoufly  friend- 
ly to  the  pretenfions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Hof- 
tility  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  hopes  of  advancement 
under  a  new  adininiftration,  might,  perhaps,  com- 
bine with  finoere  political  opinion,    in  directing1 
him  in  this  plan  of  condu&. — When  the  queftion 
concerning  the   flave-trade,  was   agitated,  in  the 
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year  1792,  Sir  John  Sinclair  avoided  taking  any 
deciiive  part  in  the  difcuffion.     He,  perhaps  be* 
lieved  that  trade  to  be  criminal,  and  worthy  of 
fevere  reprobation ;    but   dreaded,  left    any  great 
and  Judden  alteration  in  a  matter,  in  which  there 
was  fuch  a  complication  of  interefts  concerned  j 
might  be  attended  with  evils,  much  more  than 
adequate  to  counterbalance  whatever  good  could 
be  confidently  expelled  to  refult  from  it. — Per- 
haps a  dread  of  democratic  anarchy,  perhaps  fome 
different  motives,   induced  Sir  John  to  come  to  a 
compromife  with  the  minifter,  about  the  aera  of 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent   war.     For  a 
while,    he  fupported  the  minifterial    meafures, — 
generally  with  a  filent  vote.  But,  finding  that  Mr/ 
Pitt  valued  his  fimple  affent  more  than  his  ad- 
vice ;  alarmed  by  the  embarraffments  into  which 
the  nation  was  plunged  by  the  war  ;  and  poffibly 
thwarted  in  fome  of  his  pretenfions  ;  he,  within 
no  long  time,  relapfed  into  occafional  oppofition. 
His  oppofition  was  treated  by  the  minifler  with 
the  haughtieft  contempt ;  And  a  hoftility  that  may 
remain  irreconcileable,  has  been,  fince,  generated 
between  them.     Upon  every  important  occafion, 
Sir  John  Sinclair  feems  ftill  to  confider  himfelf,  as 
bound  in  duty,  not  to  be  wanting,  as  a  member  of 
the  legiflature,  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.     He 
has  (hewn  an  anxiety  for  the  termination  of  the 
prefent  war,  in  an  honourable  peace.     He  ftrenu- 
oufly  refifted  the  meafure  of  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax,  as  on£  which,  by  opening  a  way  for  the 
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impofition  of  new  burthens,  would  promote  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  for  which  fuch  burthens 
arc  to  afford  the  requifite  fupplies.  He  has  vigor- 
oufly  oppofed  the  recent  tax  upon  income,  as  one 
to  the  exaction  of  which,  any  meafure  of  ceconomy 
-would  aflurediy  be  preferable.  It  is  impoffible, 
fairly  to  review  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as 
a  member  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  without  feel- 
ing one's  felf  compelled  to  ackno\vledge  ;  that  there 
appears  in  it,  as  ample  an  infufion  of  enlarged  in- 
telligence and  patriotic  rectitude,  alloyed  with  as 
{mall  a  portion  of  folly,  caprice,  and  felrimnefs,  as 
is  to  be  difcovered  in  the  conduct  of  almoft  any 
other  eminent  political  character  of  the  prefent 
age. 

From  his  early  youth,  his  attention  had  been,  in 
a  particular  manner,  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rural  ceconomy  of  his  country.  A  diverfity 
of  circumfhmces  concurred  to  give  him  this  turn 
.of  mind.  The  patriotifm  and  genius  of  the  late 
Lord  Kaimes,  made  fuch  purfuits,  for  a  time, 
fafhionabie  among  young  men  of  fortune  in  Scot- 
land. The  emigration  of  the  Scottith  peafantry, 
in  great  numbers,  to  America,  awakened  the 
landholders  to  an  extraordinary  anxiety  concern- 
ing the  fitted  means  to  maintain  the  value  of  their 
eftates.  The  ingenious,  indefatigable,  and  ill-re- 
,quited  Dr.  James  Anderfon  had,  by  many  valuable 
experiments  and  publications,  laboured  to  excite, 
among  his  fellow-countrymen,  a  paffion  for  agri- 
cultural imprgvemeats.  Science  and  literature  had 
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begun  to  make,  throughout  Britain,  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  reduce  this  one  province  more,  within 
the  bourne  of  their  empire.  All  the  experience  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  public  lifey  contributed  to  en- 
hance his  firft  ideas  of  the  importance  of  public, 
and  efpecially  of  rural,  ceconomy.  In  the  progrefs 
of  his  Statiftical  Enquiries,  he  gained  new  know- 
ledge, which  eilentially  contributed  to  ftrengthen 
the  previous  bias  of  his  mind.  The  examples  of 
a  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  a  Scottilh  Board  for  Im- 
provements, Manufactures,  and  Fiiheries,  fuggefled 
the  idea  of  the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture. 
All  the  fondeft  wifhes  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  for  fome 
time,  earneftly  pointed  to  the  accomplifhrnent  of 
this  grand  object.  It  is  underftood,  that  the  infti- 
tution of  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  Sir  John 
Sinclair  fliould  be  preiident,  was  made  a  primary 
condition  in  that  compromife  with  the  minifter, 
by  which  Sir  John  is  fuppofed  to  have  agreed  to 
give  his  parliamentary  fupport  to  the  firft  meafures 
of  the  prefent  war.  Upon  its  inftitution,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  was  chofen  to  be  its  prefident:  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Young  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  its 
fecretary.  The  prefident  had  refolved,  that  this 
board  mould  not  be  fubjecl  to  that  ridicule  of  in- 
activity, which  the  late  Mr.  Burke  threw  out, 
upon  a  celebrated  occafion,  againft  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  inftantly  produced  plans,  which 
merited  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  for  engaging  it  in  the  moft  vigorous  ex- 
ertions to^improve  the  agricultural  ftate  of  the 
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Britifli  empire.     It  was  upon  his  fuggeflion,  that 
the  board  opened  its  office,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate   every  information   which   farmers    fliould 
folicit,  by  correfpondence,  to  enlighten  their  prac- 
tical operations;   and,  on   the  other  hand,  to  re- 
ceive from  practical  farmers,  for  the  improvement 
of  agricultural   fcience,    every  communication  of 
new  and  peculiar  fa£ts  or  principles,  which  anyone 
might  fuppofe  to  be  of  importance,  and  to  have  fal- 
len, perhaps  exclufively,  under  his  own  knowledge. 
He  was   the  author   of  the   defign   of  procuring 
agricultural  furveys  of  all  the  different  counties  in 
Britain.  From  thefe  furveys,  when  they  mould  have 
been  all  completed,  it  was  his  intention  to  procure 
the  formation  of  one  grand  and  general  furvey  of  the 
agriculture  and  rural  ceconomy  of  the  Britifli  em- 
pire.   Out  of  this,  again,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
form  a  fhort,  but  elaborate  abftract,  which  fliould 
ferve  as  a  manual  of  agricultural  art  and  fcience, 
to  be  valued  by  every   Britifn  farmer,   almoft  as 
his  almanac  and  his  bible.     The  improvement  and 
ufeful  diversification  of  our  principal  lame  animals; 
the  introduction  of  new  vegetables,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  feeds  and -culture  of  fcch  as  Britain 
before  poffleffed  ;   the    abbreviation   and  ameliora- 
tion of  all  the  modes  of  rural  labour  ;  the  reduction, 
of  all  waile  lands  under  tillage,  and   the  making 
of  every  field  fufceptible  of  perpetual  fertility  a;  v 
cultivation;  the  inflruciing  of  the  farmers  of  Oi^ 
diftricr,  by  expofing  to  their  knowledge  the  enlight- 
ened example  of  thofe  of  another;  the  improv.-- 
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mentof  'the  utenfils,  the  domeftic  accommodation,, 
the  morals,  the  intelligence  of  the  people  by  whom 
the  labours  of  hufbandry  are  to  be  carried  on  : — 
All   thefe   entered,  as  fo   many  obje&s,  into   the 
views  of  the  Prefident,  for  the  profecution  of  the 
Board   of  Agriculture*     As  he  was  the  author  of 
Its  plans  of  exertion  ;   fo  the  chief  burthen  of  its 
bufinefs  fell  upon  him  alone.     He  Supported  and, 
profecuted  it,  with  great  ardour  and  perfeverance, 
A  bill  for  facilitating  the  legal  fubdivifion  and  in-. 
clofure  of  common  fields,  was  one  of  the  fruits  of 
his  application  ;  which,  though  unfuccefsful,  and 
though,  perhaps  not,  in  all  its  parts,  completely 
worthy  of  fuccefs  ;  ferved  powerfully  to  evince  the 
activity  of  his  patriotifm,  and  the  enlargement  of 
his  agricultural  intelligence.     Calculations   made 
by  him,  of  which  the  refults  might  well  feem  to 
carelefs  observation,  incredibly  magnificent;  have 
demonftrated;,  how  immenfely  the  national  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  is  fufceptible  of  being  augmented 
by  agricultural  improvements  alone  !     In  the  exe- 
cution of  all  his  plans,  he   had  foon  made  very 
great    progrefs.     A    number   of  communications 
upon  various  agricultural  fubje£ts;  a  frrft  edition  of 
Reports  of  the  State  of  Husbandry,  in  all,  or  almofi; 
all  the  counties  of  Great  Britain  \  a  Second  and 
enlarged  edition   of  not  a;  few  of  thefe   Reports  ^ 
had  been   communicated  by  hirn,   to   the   world, 
through  the  prefs.     An  annual   grant   of  a  few 
thoufand  pounds  from  parliament ;  a  fubfcription. 
by  the  members  of  the  board  5  and  what  copy- 
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money  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  fale  of  the 
books  j  have  been  the  refources  for  the  fupply  of  the 
lieceflfary  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Notwithftanding  the  difficulties  and  difappoirit- 
ments  which  naturally  arofe  in  the  rnidft  of  this, 
as  of  all  other  great  and  corhpiex  Undertakings ; 
it  could  no  longer  appear  doubtful  to  perfons  of  en- 
larged and  fagacious  intelligence,  but  all  thofe  great 
objects  might  be  finally  accomplifhed  by  this  board, 
which  its  Prefident  had  held  out  to  view,  when  he 
propofed  its  inftitution.  But,  perhaps,  the  minif- 
ter  did  not  approve  of  fo  much  activity  in  a  prefl- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  that  difa- 
grcement,  in  regard,  poflibly,  to  both  public 
principles  and  private  interefts,  which  has  again 
taken  place  between  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  the 
jnembers  of  the  Adminiftration  ;  the  founder  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  he  who  was  almoft  its 
fole  fteadily  efficient  member ;  a  man  who  had  paid 
greater  attention  to  rural  ceconomy  than  any  other 
eminent  individual  in  Europe  ;  one  who  had  dedi- 
cated his  time,  his  fortune,  his  influence,  his 
talents  to  this  clafs  of  purfuits,  with  unexampled 
difintereflednefs,  perfevefance,  andfuccefs;  has  been 
removed  from  that  prefidency  in  which  it  was  his 
delight  to  ferve,  in  order  to  make  room— for 
whom  ? — for  Lord  Somerville  ! 

About  the  a?ra  of  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  though  not,  by  education, 
a  military  man,  was  employed,  on  account  of  his 
influence  in  the  North,  to  levy  afendblc  regiment, 
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Under  commiffions  to  command  as  Colonel,  the 
dates  of  which  are  of  March  7th,  and  Decem- 
ber i  ^th,  179-4;  he  railed  the  two  battalions 
of  the  Rothfay  and  Caithnefs,  Fencibles.  With  an 
erring  notion  of  the  true  old  Highland  garb,  but 
ceitainly  with  a  very  elegant  alteration  of  its  CQU- 
^  he  adopted  the  trews  in  fie  ad  of  the  kill  or 
^  in  fixing  the  particular  drefs  of  his  battali- 
ons. Turning,  now,  his  attention  to  military  affairs, 
with  the  fame  ardour  with  which  he  had  applied  it 
to  the  fubje&s  of  agriculture  and  public  oeconomy  ; 
hecolleckd  much  valuable  information,  concerning 
the  beft  ftations  for  encampments,  deftined  to  the 
protection  of  the  country,  equally  againft  anarchy 
and  invafion  ;  concerning  the  beft  means  for  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  the  foldiery,  thus  encamped  ; 
and  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  high  military  im- 
portance. His  civil  engagements,  have,  indeed., 
hindered  him  from  remaining  in  conflant  fervice, 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  But,  this  praife,  at 
lead,  cannot  be  denied  him  ;  that,  among  all  thofe 
gentlemen,  who,  without  previous  military  experi- 
ence, have  been,  within  thefe  few  years,  invited  to 
give  their  affi fiance  in  the  levying  of  foldiers  ;  no 
one  has  formed  a  finer  body  of  troops,  nor  has  been 
more  vigilantly  or  fucceiTsFdHy  attentive  to  the 
equipment,  health,  and  difcipline  of  his  men.  His 
connexions  with  the  farmers  and  the  clergy  of 
Scotland,  proved  eminently  ufefuHo  him,  while  he 

was  muttering  his  foldiers.     The  farmers  of  Kaft 
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Lothian,  offered  a  bounty  to  recruits  enlifting  in 
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the  regiment  commanded  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  The 
clergy  did  him  many  little  fervices,  by  \vhich  his 
fuccefs  in  recruiting,  was  not  a  little  promoted. 
A  promife  of  providing  employment  for  his  foldiers, 
when  they  fhould  be,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  dif- 
banded,— in  manufactures,  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  eftablifh  at  his  burgh  of  Thurfo — prefented, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  interefting  invitation  to  thofe 
young  men,  who  were  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
army,  becaufe  they  were  difcharged  from  the  fer- 
vice  of  manufactures,  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged before  the  war. 

Befide  all  this,  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  vigilantly 
feized  many  other  occafions  of  promoting  the  inte- 
reftsof  his  country,  of  fcience,  and  of  literature.-^— 
When  a  number  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in 
this  country,  aflbciated  themfelves  for  the  purpofe 
of  advancing,  by  their  perfonal  exertions,  and  by 
pecuniary  contributions,  the  geographical  invefti- 
gation  of  the  unknown  regions  of  the  African  con- 
tinent ;  .  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  naturally  invited 
into  the  Aflbciation  ;  and  was  among  the  foremoft, 
to  enter  eagerly  into  its  views. — He  was  the  foun- 
der of  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Britifh 
wool ;  whofe  endeavours,  directed  chiefly  by  his 
cares  and  fagacity,  have  already  been  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  ihepherd-hufbandry,  and  to  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. — A  very 
great  number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  have  united  in 
what  is  called  (<  the  Highland  Society,"  for  the 
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purpofe  of  promoting  the  general  improvement  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.    Of  this  fociety,  alfo,  Sir 
John  Sinclair  has  long  been  a  member :  he  has  had, 
{xrcafionally,  the  honour  of  prefiding  in  its  meet- 
ings :  than  he,  there  has  been  no  one  more  affidu* 
ous  to  promote  the  ends  of  its  inftitution.     Amidft 
the  diversity  of  his  other  purfuits,  he  has  even  found 
time  to  take  an  aftive  part  in  enquiries,  in  which 
it  has  been  lately  engaged,  for  the  purpofe  of  af- 
certaining  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  afcribed 
to  Oflian  the  fon  of  Fingal. — Every  man  of  letters, 
and  every  plaufible  literary  undertaking,  has  found, 
in  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  zealous  friend.     While  Dr. 
James  Anderfon  was  engaged  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  periodical  publication  of  that  excellent  Mif- 
cellany  which  he  named  the  BEE  ;  Sir  John  ardent- 
Jy  promoted  its  fuccefs,  by  many  a  little  office  of 
friendfhip. — It  is  well  known,  what  an  honourable 
and  munificent  reward  he  obtained  from  the  legift 
Jature  of  the  country,  to  Mr.  Elkington  ;  what  a 
jealtiufy  was   excited  by  it  ;  and  how  completely 
Sir  John  has  been  vindicated,  in  the  eftimation  of 
all  good  men,  from  the  charge  of  ungenerous  or 
partial  conduct,  in  that  very  delicate  affair. — A  very 
ingenious  peafant  of  the  name  of  Bonnar,  having 
made  many  extraordinary  improvements  in  the  art 
of  managing  bees,  was  encouraged,  chiefly  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  patronage,  to  communicate  his  dif- 
coveries  in  an  entertaining  volume,  to  the  world. — 
A  Mr.  Johnftone,  a  very  able  and  intelligent  young 
man,  was,  under  the  direflion  of  the  fame  patron, 
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fent  at  the  expence  of  the  Highland  Society,  to 
learn  the  practice  of  ElkJng-ton's  mode  of  draining, 
under  its  inventor  ;  and  was,,  then,  enabled,  (till  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  care,  to  explain  the  whole  pro- 
cefs,  in  a  book  which  has  been  fince  publifhed  by 
fubfcriptkm.— -  So  remarkably  has  Sir  John,  Sinclair 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  efpecially  in  Scotland,  as  the 
patron  of  every  ufeful  undertaking  ;  that  fcarcely 
any  thing  of  this  nature,  whether  important  or 
minute,  whether  in  literature,  in  the  fciences,  or  in 
the  arts,  is  there  attempted,  without  being  firfl 
fubmitted  to  his  consideration,  and,  in  fome  fort, 
caft  upon  his  patronage. 

In  his  private  character  and  perfonal  manners, 
Sir  John  Sinclair  is  more  than  irreproachable,  he 
is  eminently  virtuous  and  amiable.  He  is  an  atten- 
tive and  affe£Uonate  hufband  and  father ;  a  gentle 
and  benevolent  matter  to  his  fervants  ;  punctual 
in  his  dealings  with  tradefmen ;  anxious  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  father,  and,  as  it  were,  an 
informing  angel,  to  his  tenants  ;  eafily  acceffible 
to  all;  winning  in  his  addrefs  and  manners,  without 
any  ufe  of  that  fmooth-tongued  flattery  which  in- 
fmuatcs  what  it  does  not  mean,  and  felfiihly  amufes, 
only  to  deceive.  His  form  is  tall  and  elegantly 
proportioned  ;  his  countenance,  interefting  and  ex.- 
prefiive ;  his  carriage,  graceful,  yet,  perhaps,  not 
without  fome  degree  of  ftifTnefs  ;  his  converfation 
rather  pregnant  with  ufeful  truth,  than  arrayed  in 
the  fafcinations  of  fprightlinefs,  wit,  and  fancy.  He 
has  been  twice  married,  to  two  of  the  moft  beauti- 
ful 
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ful  women  in  the  ifland.  His  firft  lady,  a  Mifs 
Maitland,  prematurely  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ; 
his  children  by  her,  were  two  daughters.  His 
prefent  lady,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Mac- 
donald ;  and  by  her,  he  has  a  fon,  George,  and  other 
children.  Not  a  great  many  years  fmce,  he  made 
a  rapid  tour  through  the  northern  kingdoms  of 
the  European  continent ;  which,  when  the  (hortnefs 
of  the  time  in  which  it  had  been  performed,  came 
to  be  known  in  Britain,  failed  not  to  be  talked  of 
with  fome  {hare  of  ridicule. 

After  all  this,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  afked — Is  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  a  man  of  genius  ?• — Is  he,  indeed, 
qualified  to  aft  a  great  part  on  the  theatre  of  pub- 
lic affairs?  We  mall,  perhaps,  do  well  to  con- 
cede, that  he  wants  that  feraph-fire  of  foul,  that 
expanfive  comprehcnfion  and  that  elaftic  energy 
of  intelleft,  that  eagle-eyed  intuition  illuminating 
with  a  glance  the  deepeft  obfcurities  of  nature  or 
of  human  things,  thofe  trembling  fenfibilities  of 
fympathy  and  of  pailion,  thofe  unconfined  creative 
powers  of  fancy,  which  have  been  granted  to 
but  very  few  among  all  the  millions  of  mankind. 
He  feems  to  have  defcended,  to  dwell  in  the  re- 
gions of  minute  detail  ;  without  having,  firfl,  duly 
cultivated  his  powers  of  abftraction  and  generali- 
zation ;  without  having ,  ftored  his  mind  with  a 
fufficient  abundance  cf  original  and  general  prin- 
ciples. In  the  progrcfs  of  his  ftudies  and  politi- 
cal labours,  he  appears  to  have,  with  an  error  of 
judgment  which  is  to  be  greatly  lamented,  chofen, 
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ftill  more  and  more,  to  flight  the  fplendid  for  the 
fake  of  the  ufeful,  and  to  refufe  thofe  facrifices  to 
the  Graces,  the  withholding  of  which  is  often,  but  too 
dearly  puniftied  ;  a  choice  which  has,  of  necefiity, 
deprived    him    of    the    mafterly  ufe    of   engines 
which  he  might   other  wife   have    employed,    the 
moft  fuccefs fully,  in  accomplishing  the  nobleft  pur 
pofes  of  his  foul.     He  has  not  cultivated  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  with   the  happiefl  care;  but 
feems  to  have,  from  the  firit,  fuppofed  elocution, 
manner,  the  flowers  of  fancy,  the  ardour  of  fenti- 
ment,  the  energies  and  the  graces  of  language,  to 
be,    in    comparifon   with  found   information  and 
hoheft  patriotic  meaning,  of  an  importance  greatly 
inferior  to  that  which  they,  in  truth,  poffefs.     It 
may  be,  that  he   has,  at  times,  fuffered  the  petty 
vanities  of  the   author  to  fhed  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  his  ftudies,  and  to  impede  the  profecution  of 
his  grander  views.     Amidft  the  complexity  and 
operofenefs  of  the  means,  he  has,  at  times,  per- 
haps, loft  light  of  the  end.     He  has,  fometimes,  as 
it  mould  feem,  neglected  to  grafp  the  effence  of 
influence  and  of  power,  while  he  was  more  foli- 
citous  concerning  what  men  might  .think  of  his' 
conduct  and  perfonal  importance,  than  concerning 
the  actual   effects  which  thefe  were  to  produce  in 
the  affairs  upon  which  they  were   exercifed.     His 
are  not  the  powers,  which  delight  to  ride  in  the. 
whirlwind,    and   to  controul   the    ftorm ;    which, 
though  they  may   languifh   on  inferior  occafions, 
never  fail  to  creel  themfelves  to   thofe  which  are 
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arduous  and  great ;  which  find  their  proper  regioti 
of  aftivity,  in  the  keeneft  and  moft  doubtful  con- 
teft  of  impaflioned  debate, — in  thofe  criies  of  na- 
tional danger,  when  kings  and  nobles  are  con* 
founded  for  lack  of  counfel, — amidft  thofe  alarms, 
before  which  common  fouls  fall  proftrate,  and 
fhrink  into  themfelves, 

But  of  genius,  the  very  firft  in  the  fecond  clafs, 
he  has  exhibited   many   indubitable   proofs..     To 
conceive  a  plaufible  project,  is,  indeed,  no  very  de- 
cifive  evidence  of  high  talents.     But,  to  conceive  a 
magnificent  projeft ;  and  then,  in  fpite   of  every 
obftacle,  to  carry  this  projeft  fairly  and  effectually 
into  execution ; — thefe  combined  adis  are,  above 
aimoft  all  others,  the  moft  unequivocal  teftimonies 
of  great  abilities,  in  the  perfon  who  is  capable  of 
.them.     Such  teftimonies  of  his  abilities,  has  Sir 
John  Sinclair  prefented,  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  jn  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Britiih  wool-fociety,  in  procuring  the 
^nftitution  of    a  national   board    of  Agriculture, 
In  almoft  creating  a  fcience  of  agriculture,  which, 
before  his  time,    had  fcarcely   an  exiftence.     If, 
in  various  matters  of  inferior  confequence  ;  as  for 
inftance,    in   thofe  expedients  which  he   publicly 
propofed,  for  the  Support  of  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
rof  England;  he  have  written  crudely,  and  without 
.a  due  knowledge  of  his  fubje£l :    let  it  be  remem- 

*  Let  us  not,  however,  be  inferred,  as  denying  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Young,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Marfliall,  our  beft  agricul- 
tural claffic,  that  high  praife  which  their  writings  defence. 
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bered,  that  candour  demands  of  us,  to  judge  of 
the  ftre-ngth  of  any  man's  abilities,  not  by  the 
worft,  but  by  the  beft,  of  his  performances;  and  that 
even  genius  can  diftinguiih  itfelf,  only  there,  where 
it  has  employed  the  requifite  toils  of  refearch  and 
composition.  Compare  Sir  John  Sinclair  with  the 
mob  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  throughout  the 
ifland  ;  how  does  he  fhine — 

Ut  lima  inter  minores  ignes ! 

Compare  only  his  conduct,  as  Prefident  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  with  that  plan  of  conduct, 
which  is  boaflingly  faid  to  have  been  adopted  by 
his  very  refpeclable  fucceffor  in  the  fame  office  • 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  with  Bacon,  with  Newton,  with 
almoft  all  great  men  of  profound  fcience,  or  of 
eminent  experience  in  the  arts  of  life,  was  of  opini- 
on ;  that  the  arts  of  dyeing,  for  inftance,  of  metallur- 
gy, of  navigation,  of  gardening,  of  the  ufeful  ma- 
nagement of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  had  been 
improved  into  fcientific  excellence,  and  had  been 
taught  with  facility  and  fuccefs,  only  fince  fcience 
and  literature  were  carefully  applied,  for  their 
perfection  and  illuftration.  He  looked  around  him  ; 
and  faw  new  palaces  of  fcience,  continually  rifing, 
by  the  efforts  of  philofophy  and  literature,  on  fcenes 
where  ftood,  before,  the  miserable  hovels  of  lubbard 
labour,  untutored  toil,  and  unlkilful  art.  He  faw, 
that,  by  the  change,  the  hundred  arms  of  labour, 
had  been  endowed  with  all  the  energies  of  ten 
thoufand.  He  was  impatient  to  do  for  his  favou- 
rite agriculture,  that  which  had  been  already  done 

for 
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for  other  arts, — to  elevate  it  into  a  fcience,  and  to 
make  its  true  principles  imiverfally  known.  He 
knew,  by  the  example  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  that, 
unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  fulfilling,  in  one  portion,  the 
views  of  the  illufirious  Bacon,  of  creating  a  fcience, 
and  diffeminating  information  ;  the  inflitution  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  were  vain.  In  the  adminiilra- 
tion  of  the  bufinefs  of  that  Board,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  ;  he  directed  all  his  plans  to  this  great 
end.  So  far  as  time  could  permit,  he  was  triumph- 
ing over  every  difficulty,  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
of  ir. — He  is  removed  from  the  iituation  to  which 
he  did  honour :  and  his  fuccefibr  prepares  to 
adopt,  for  the  conduct  of  the  exertions  of  the  Board, 
a  plan  almoft  direclly  oppofite  to  that  which  Sir 
John  Sinclair  purfued.  We  are  told,  that,  agricul- 
ture is  not  fufceptible  of  being  reduced  to  fcience  ; 
that  farmers  are  incapable  of  learning  any  part  of 
their  bufinefs  from  books  ;  that,  it  is  not  in  the  way 
of  collecting  and  difleminating  agricultural  know- 
ledge, through  the  channel  of  the  Prefs,  that  this 
Board  is,  henceforth,  to  make  itfelf  principally 
uft-ful  ! — Pray,  gentle  reader,  which  of  thefe  two 
plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
is  that  of  a  man  of  genius  and  enlargement  of 
Tnind  ?  Which,  pray,  is  the  plan  even  of  a  man  of 
common  fenfe  ? — Pcrfons  turning  their  attention 
upon  the  plans  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  their  unfmilh- 
ed  ftate,  have  prefumed  to  contemn  them  as  maffes 
of  confufion  and  ftupidity.  But,  it  is  thus,  that  folly 
ever  derides  the  magn-ificent  works  of  genius  and 

wifdom 
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wifdom,  while  it  beholds  them,  as  yet,  only  in  their 
progrefs  towards  final  accomplifhment.  Hearing  the 
farcafms  of  fuch  perfons,  we  never  fail  to  recolleft 
the  beautiful  apologue  of  Dr.  Percival,  in  which 
he  introduces  a  boy,  beholding  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
bufied  in  his  experiments  Upon  colours  and  the 
Jaws  of  vifion ; — and  contemptuoufly  laughing  to  fee 
fuch  a  grave  gentleman  no  better  employed  than 
jn  blowing  bubbles  of  foap  and  water,  and  viewing 
their  appearance  under  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

We  doubt  not,  but  the  labours  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, will  be  hereafter  regarded,  as  forming  a  great 
aera  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience  of  Public  (Eco- 
nomy. We  prefume  to  exprefs  our  earneft  wifhes 
and  hopes,  that  no  political  flight  from  miniilers, 
that  no  tranfient  ficklenefs  in  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  difcourage  him  from  purfuing  (leadily  that 
great  career  of  public  exertion  in  which  he  has  hi- 
therto perfevered.  We  truft,  that  he  will  not  fail 
to  exemplify  that  truth  which  is  fo  beautifully  ex- 
prefled  by  the  Roman  Poet. 

Virtus,  repulfae  nefcia  fordida?, 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus, 
Nee  fumit  aut  ponit  fecures, 
Arbitreo  popularis  aura?  !  HOR, 
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THE  rife  of  this  nobleman  muft  be  allowed, 
even  by  his  friends,  to  have  been  great ;  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  enemies,  it  is  unexampled  in  our 
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annals,  fmce  the  time  of  the  Spenfers.  This,  how- 
ever., is  not  ftriftly  true,  for  it  might  be  eafy  to 
point  out  many  others  who  have  been  fully  as 
fortunate  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  reign,  and 
attained  equal  honours  with,  perhaps5  inferior 
pretenfions. 

On  his  being  efinobkd,  it  was  observed,  with 
more  rancour  than  truth,  that  his  family  difgraced 
the  peerage  ;  whereas  the  facl:  is,  that  on  the  fcore 
of  birth  his  pretenfions  are  fuperior  to  many  of 
of  thofe  with  whom  he  aflbciates,  either  in  the 
fenate,  or  at  the  council-board,  being  the  next 
heir  to  a  baronetage,  which  is  now  merged  in  a 
higher  title.  His  anceflors  have  been  fettled  more 
than  a  century  at  Walcot,  near  Charlbury,  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Jenkinfon, 
married  a  wealthy  heirefs  at  Bromley,  in  Kent ;  and 
his  father,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  refided 
at  South  Lawn  Lodge,  in  Whichwood  Foreft. 

Charles  Jenkinfori  received  the  firft  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Burford, 
two  miles  diftant  from  his  father's  houfe  ;  and 
many  perfons  are  ftill  living,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, who  addrefs  him  as  their  old  fchool-fellow.1 
He  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  foundation  in  thd 
Charter-houfe,  and  feems  to  have  been  fo  well  fatifj 
fied  with  the  inftitution,  that  he  educated  his  eldei 
fon,  the  prefent  Lord  Hawkefbury,  there.  Froi 
that  eminent  feminary  he  was  removed  to  Oxford,! 
where  he  firft  imbibed,  perhaps,  his  political  fen- 
timents,  and  was  entered  a  member  of  UniveM 
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fity  college.  There  he  took  two  degrees,  that  of 
B.A.  and  A.M.  and  feems  to  have  made  himfelf 
firft  known  to  the  public  by  fome  verfes  on  the 
much-lamented  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fa- 
ther of  his  preient  Majefty. 

In  1753,  he  removed  from  Oxford,  without  ob- 
taining, and,  perhaps,  without  foliciting,  a  feliow- 
fhip.  Soon  after  this  he  ftarted  in  his  literary  ca- 
reer, and  is  faid  to  ha»£  fupplied  materials  for 
that  ufeful-  publication,  tne  Monthly  Review  :  he 
next  commenced  political  writer ;  and,  in  1756, 
publimed  A  Differtation  on  the  Eftablifhment  of  a 
national  and  confiitutional  Force  in  England,  inde- 
pendent of  a  ftanding  Army.  This  abounds  with 
many  manly  and  patriotic  fentiments,  and  has 
been  lately  quoted  againft  himfelf  in  the  Houfe  of 
Peers :  on  that  occafion  his  lordfhip  did  not  deny 
that  he  was  the  author,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
apologifmg  for  his  errors,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme youth* 

Soon  after  this  he  favoured  the  public  with 
"  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Conduft  of  the  Government 
"  of  Great  Britain,  with  refpecl  to  neutral  Nations, 
"  during  the  prefent  War." 

To  the  laft  of  thefe  produ£HonS,  his  rife  in  life 
has  been  falfely  attributed  ;  it  was  indeed  allowed 
by  every  one  to  be  an  able  performance;  but,  like 
many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  it  might  have  lain 
in  the  warehoufe  of  his  bookfeller,  and  he  him- 
felf remained  for  ever  in  obfcurity,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
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fame  county,  with  whom  he  luckily  became  ac- 
quainted. 

Sir  Edward  Turner  of  Ambrofeden  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  being  of  an  ancient  family,  and  pofleffing 
a  large  fortune,  was  defirous  to  reprefent  his  na- 
tive county  in  parliament.  Having  attained  con- 
fiderable  influence  by  means  of  a  large  eftate,  and 
a  hofpitable  and  noble  manfion,  fince  pulled  down 
by  his  fuccefTor,  he  accordingly  flood  candidate  as 
knight  of  the  (hire.  He  was,  however,  ftrenuoufly 
but  unfuccefsfully  oppofed  ;  for  in  addition  to  his 
own,  he  pofTefled  the  court  intereft.  The  druggie, 
notwithftanding  this,  was  long  and  violent,  and 
it  ftill  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of 
contefted  elections  ;  but  for  nothing  is  it  more  re- 
markable, than  by  being  the  fortunate  occurrence 
in  Mr.  Jenkinfon's  life,  which  produced  all  his 
prefent  greatnefs.  The  contending  parties  having, 
as  ufual,  called  in  the  aid  of  ballads,  lampoons, 
verfes,  and  fatires,  this  gentleman  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  a  fong  in  favour  of  Sir  Edward  and  his 
friends,  which  fo  captivated  either  the  tafte  or  the 
gratitude  of  the  baronet,  that  he  introduced  him  t( 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  then  flourishing  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  power. 

It  is  known  but  to  few,  perhaps,  that  his  lord- 
fhip,  who  placed  Mr.  J.  at  firft  in  an  inferior  office,; 
was  not  at  all  captivated  with  him ;  for  it  was  en-J 
tirely  owing  to  the  repeated  felicitations  of  the; 
member  for  Oxfordihire,  that  he  extended  hisj 
further  protection.  After  a  longer  trial,  he  be*jj 
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came  the  Premier's  private  fecretary,  and  in  fome 
refpeft  a  member  of  his  family,  participating  in  his 
friendfhip  and  favour*  and  living  with  him  in  an 
unreftrained  and  confidential  intercourfe. 

S'ich  a  connexion  as  this  could  not  fail  to  prove 
advantageous;  and,  accordingly,  in  March,  1761, 
we  find  him  appointed  one  of  the  Under-fecre- 
taries  of  State,  a  ftation  which  prefuppofes  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fituation  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  in  refpeft 
to  the  arcana  imperti  in  general. 

He  now  became  a  declared  adherent  of  what 
was  then  called  "  the  Lejcefter-houfe  party,"  by 
whofe  influence  he  was  returned  to  parliament  at 
the  general  ele&ion  (in  1761)  for  the  borough  of 
Cockermouth,  on  the  recommendation  of  S£r  James 
Lowther,  tfye  prefent  Earl  of  Lonfdale,  h;s  patrol's  - 
£bn-in-law. 

He,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  this  fic- 
tion, for  after  the  lapfe  of  about  fourteen  months, 
fee  received  the  lucrative  appointment  of  Trea- 
furer  of  the  Ordnance ;  this  he  relinquifhed  in 
1763,  for  the  more  confidential  office  of  joint  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treafury  -3  a  fituation  for  which  he 
was  admirably  qualified,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
fiate  of  parties,  and  the  management  of  a  Houfe 
of  Commons,  of  \yhich  he  Jiimfelf  had  been  fqme 
time  a  member. 

TO  the  Rockinghpm  adminifl^atipn,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  in  1765,  he  was  both  perfonally  and  po- 
odious,  and  he  accordingly  loft  all  his  ap- 
v  3  pointrnents  5 
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poifltments ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year, 
he  had  one  conferred  on  him  by  the  king's  mo* 
ther,  the  late  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  which 
no  minifter  could  bereave  him  of  5  this  was  the 
auditorfhip  of  her  Royal  Highnefs's  accounts. 

That  circumftance,  added  to  his  clofe  intimacy 
with  the  difcarded  minifter,  awakened  the  jealoufy 
of  the  patriots  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  their  fuf- 
picions,  he  became,  in  the  technical  language  of 
that  day,  the  "  go-between'*  to  the  favourite,  the 
princefs-mother,  and  the  throne. 

When  Lord  Bute  retired  into  the  country  in 
difguft,  promifing  to  relinquifli  public  affairs,  a 
great  perfonage  is  faid  to  have  conftrued  this  into 
zn  abandonment,  and  to  have  looked  out  for  ad- 
vice elfewhere  ;  from  that  moment  Mr.  Jenkin- 
fon  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
called  "  the  king's  friends,"  and  his  Majefty  has 
ever  finee  diftinguifhed  him  by  a  marked  par- 
tiality. 

Honours  and  employments  now  fell  thick  upon 
him.  In  1766,  he  was  nominated  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  1767,  a  Lord  of  the  Treafury, 
in  which  place,  he  continued  during  the  Grenville 
and  Grafton  adminiftrations.  But  under  that  of 
Lord  North,  we  find  him  afpiring  to  fome  of  the 
higher  offices  of  government ;  for  in  1772,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Vice-treafurers  of  Ireland, 
on  which  occafion  he  was  introduced  into  'the 
privy-council, 

In 
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In  1775,  he  purchafed  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  patent 
place  of  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland,  which  had 
conftituted  part  of  that  gentleman's  patrimony, 
and  next  year  was  appointed  matter  of  the  Mint 
in  the  Room  of  Lord  Cadogan.  In  1778,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  more  important  pod  of  Secretary 
at  War,  in  which  fituation  we  find  him  in  1780, 
and  1781,  defending  the  eftimates  of  the  army,  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  conteft  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jenkin- 
fon  and  oppofition,  now  became  critical ;  the  ma- 
jorities which  had  implicitly  voted  with  the  mini- 
fhy,  were  reduced  in  every  diyifion,  and  at  lad 
abandoned  a  premier,  who  tottered  on  the  Trea- 
fury  Bench. 

Mr.  Jenkinfon  thought  he  had  now  ample  leifure 
to  compile  his  collection  of  Treaties,  but  he  was 
foon  by  another  change  in  politics,  called  back  from, 
his  literary  labours,  into  aflive  life,  and  took  a  de- 
cided part  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  confequence  of 
his  exertions  on  this  occafion,  in  1786,  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  lucrative  poft  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancafter,  created  baron  of  Hawkf- 
bury,  IR  the  county  of  G.loucefter,  and  appointed 
Prefident  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  af- 
fairs of  Trade  and  Plantations.  For  the  laft  fitua- 
tion, his  lordfhip's  regular  and  progreflive  rife, 
added  to  the  various  offices  in  which  he  had  afted, 
admirably  qualified  him. 

Further  emoluments  were,  however,  referved 
for  him,  for  on  the  deceafe  of  his  relation,  the  late 
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Sir  Banks  Jenkinfon  *,  who  held  the  lucrative  pa- 
tent place  of  collector  of  the  cuftoms  Inwards,  he 
procured  the  grant.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
demonftrate  his  great  influence  than  that  occur- 
rence ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  fmecures  which  the 
premier  had  all  along  declared  his  intention  to 
abolifh. 

To  thefe  favours,  in  1796,  was  added  that  of 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  which  creation  he  was  au- 
thorized by  his  Majefty  to  quarter  the  arms  of  that 
commercial  city  with  thofe  of  his  own  family. 
Thefe  are  great  honours,  but  the  motto  which 
he  has  adopted  for  his  efcutcheon,  proves  that  he 
confiders  himfelf  as  not  undeferving  of  them  f. 

While  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
fon fpoke  frequently,  but  fince  his  recent  eleva- 
tion, he  rifes  but  feldom  J;  whatever  he  fays,  how- 
ever, is  liftened  to  with  the  utmoft  attention,  and 
the  throbbings  of  expedition  are  never  more  feel- 
ingly experienced  by  the  fervants  of  the  crown, 
than  when  he  hints  his  wifhes  either  at  the  council- 
board,  or  in  parliament. 

His  lordfhip  formerly  experienced  much  odium, 
which,  indeed,  is  always  attached  to  the  charge 

*  Sir  B.  J.  died  in  1780. 

f  PALMA  NON  SINE  PULVERE. 

5  In  one  inftance,  when  'the  writer  of  this  note  happened  to 
be  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  at  a  period  when  his  lordfhip  did 
not  poflefs  any  oftenfible  pod,  in  fpeaking  of  the  prefent  miniftry 
he  made  ufe  of  tne  word  iue,  which  gave  the  Earl  of  Carlifle  (then 
in  oppoftticn)  an  opportunity  to  infer  that  Lcrd  Hawkefbury  had, 
at  length,  owned  his  connexion  and  influence  with  the  minifter. 
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of  favouritlfm :  for  when  the  Earl  of  Bute  made 
his  apotbefiSy  his  political  mantle  was  fuppofed  to 
drop  on  the  moulders  of  Mr.  Jenkinfon.  He  is 
now,  however,  a  peer  and  a  privy  counfellor,  jpid 
in  one  of  thefe  filiations  has  become  the  temporary, 
and,  in  the  other,  the  constitutional  advifer  of  the 
crown :  he  is,  therefore,  empowered  both  by  office 
and  by  law  tp  deliver  his  opinion  to  his  fovereign. 

It  would  be  unjuft  to  omit  that  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  has  always  paid  great  attention  to  the; 
trade  of  this  country.  It  was  he  who  drew  up 
the  treaty  of  commercial  intercourfe  with  Amer 
rica  j  and  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have  not  only  pointed 
out,  but  to  have,  created  the  whale  fifhery  in  th^ 
South  Seas: 

Refpefting  the  part  he  took  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  the  public  voice  has  long  fiqce  decided  ; 
no  one  ever  fpoke  more  decifively,  or,  perhaps,  more 
intemperately  on  that  fubjeft  than  his  prefent  af- 
fociate  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  and  of 
the  ihare  they  both  have  in  the  management  of  thi$ 
country,  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  pre- 
fent conteft  with  France,  pofterity  will  be  able  to 
judge  more  coolly,  and  more  fairly,  than  their  own 
contemporaries 
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THE  name  and  fignature  of  this  gentleman  are 
both  pretty  familiar  throughout  every  part  of  Great 
Britain ;  indeed  the  latter  feems  to  give  the  fame 
currency  to  a  bank-note  that  the  celebrated  and  no- 
torious John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  confer  on  a 
capias.  Honeft  Abraham  has,  however,  this  in 
his  favour*  that  he  is  no  fiftitious  perfon,  made  up 
of  fhreds  of  parchment,  but  a  man—- a  real  living 
man,  conftituted  of  flefh,  blood,  bones,  finews,  mar- 
row, and  mufcles ;  and  while  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  former  gentlemen  is  fo  little  known,  even  in 
Chancery-lane,  Lincoln's-inn,  Gray  Vinn,  Serjeant's^ 
inn,  or  the  Temple,  that  the  Sheriffs  of  Middlefex, 
if  ordered  to  take  one  of  the  rogues  into  cuftody* 
muft  be  under  the  neceffity  of  returning  non  eft  in- 
•ventus  on  the  back  of  the  writ, — there  is  not  a  boy 
about  the  Royal  Exchange  who  cannot  point  out 
the  great  bouje,  where  the  worthy  Abraham  is  to  be 
feen  ftrutting  about,  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear, 
and  a  mufter-roll  of  bank  notes  in  his  hand,  for 
feveral  hours  every  day  ! 

The  trade  of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  confined  almoft  excluiively  to  the  provinces 
that  ikirt  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  The 
oppreffions  every  where  experienced  by  the  Jews 
from  the  brotherly  ajfcElion  of  the  Chriflians,  taught 
them,  from  cruel  neceffity,  the  art  of  transferring 
their  riches  from  one  nation  to  another  j  and  the. 
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myfteries  of  banking,  and  bills  of  exchange,  are  • 
fuppofed  to  have  originated  in  Italy. 

A  colony  of  Lombards,  by  means  of  the  arms  of 
their  duchy  *,  and  the  name  of  their  country,  have 
given  fign  pofts  to  our  pawnbrokers,  and  an  apel- 
Nation  to  the  refidence  of  our  principal  bankers  f. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  nearly  two  centuries 
after  this  epoch,  notwithftanding  the  growing  in- 
creafe  of  our  commerce,  that  a  national  bank  was 
eflablifhed  ;  and  notwithftanding  David  Hume,  to- 
wards the  latter  period  of  his  life,  affetted  to  con- 
fider  public  credit  as  a  hardier  flant  than  he  had  at 
firft  imagined,  yet  it  is  a  long  time  before  mankind 
becomes  fo  metaphyfical  as  to  fuppofe  that  a  horfe, 
a  (hip,  an  eftate,  or  even  a  province,  may  be  re- 
prefented  by  a  fquare  flip  of  flimfy  paper. 

Indeed,  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  lupported  by 
fafts,  for  it  was  found  impoffible  to  create  a  great 
national  bank,  either  under  the  houfes  of  Tudor  or 
Stuart.  Such  a  tyranny  as  that  exercifed  by  Henry 
VIILwouldhave  driven  the  proprietors  into  beggary 
in  the  courfe  of  a  fortnight,  Charles  II.  who  cheated 
the  goldfniiths,  or  bankers  of  his  day,  by  plundering 
the  exchequer  of  the  money  lodged  there,  and 
whom  the  Gctbamites  of  later  times  have  placed  in 
the  centre'  of  the  exchange,  drafted  in  a  Roman 
habit,  as  if  he  had  been  the  protestor  of  trade ! 
might  have  proved  nearly  as  fatal  to  a  banking 
company,  by  his  own  diftrefies,  joined  to  the  per- 

*  The  three  balls  of  Lombard/, 
f  Lcmbard-ftreet. 
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petual  cravings  of  his  courtiers  and  miftrefTes,  as 
the  indifcriminate  ferocity  of  Henry.  Nel  Gwyn 
alone,  would  have  put  a  German  fubfidy  in  requifi- 
tion ! 

In  fine,  we  all  know,  that  an  eftablifhment  of 
this  kind  failed  in  monarchical  France,  and  that  it 
has  been  feveral  times  ineffectually  attempted 
under  the  republic.  It  was  not  until  five  years 
fubfequent  to  our  own  revolution,  that  the  bank  of 
England  was  eftabliflied  (in  1693),  under  ttte  au^ 
pices  of  a  prince  emphatically  termed  "  the  DELI- 
VERER;" thus  proving,  to  demonftration,  that 
liberty  and  public  credit  are  infeparable  from 
each  other.  At  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Madjid,  we 
hear  of  court  bankers,  but  a  national  bank  is  fliil 
unknown. 

This  eftablilhment  has  combated  and  overcome 
3  multitude  of  difficulties;  for  its  notes  at  one 
time,  in  cpnfequence  of  the  arts  praftifed  by  the 
adherents  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  experienced  a 
discount  ,  and  it  is  but  a  Ihort  period  fince,  that 
the  precious  metals  contained  within  its  vaults  have 
been  kept  from  circulation,  and  all  money-payments 
fufpended  by  aft  of  parliament  Even  this,  how- 
ever, it  has  furvived ;  for  the  known  wealth  of  the 
eftablifhment,  the  punctuality  of  its  ofiices,  and  the 
admirable  economy  of  their  arrangements,  have 
attracted  and  mod  defervedly  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation. 

Of  thefe  officers,,  the  moft  eminent,  moft  noted^ 
and  perhaps  alfo  the  moft  refpeclable,  is  the  fubjep- 
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oFthefe  memoirs.  Mr.  Newland,  bofii  in  1729,  c*r 
1730,  at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  a  baker,  in  King-* 
ftreet,  Southwark,  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
bank  of  England,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  being  nominated  on  the  27th  February,  1,48. 
Diftinguiihing  himfdf  by  that  regularity  and  order 
fo  neceflary  in  money  concerns,  he  rofe  through  the 
various  gradations  of  fervice,  until  January  19, 177^ 
when  he  attained  the  refpeftable  and  confidential 
office  of  chief  cafhier  to  the  firft  commercial  com- 
pany in  Europe. 

He  is  now  in  the  68th  or  69th  year  of  his  age, 
and  has  fomething  commanding  and  refpe&able  in 
his  perfon.  His  deportment  is  alfo  genteel,  his 
manners  are  affable,  and  his  activity  and  attention 
ftill  exhibit  a  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  the  junior 
clerks.  His  manner  of  transacting  buiinefs  is  emi- 
nently methodical ;  and  he  is  known  to  have  un- 
defignedly  given  offence  to  a  few  of  the  fubfcribers 
to  the  voluntary  contributions,  by  a  rigid  and 
minute  attention  to  the  provifos  of  the  a£t  of  par- 
liament, and  the  inftructions  of  the  directors.  On 
this  occafion,  the  zeal  of  fome  of  the  newfpapers 
got  the  better  of  their  difcretion,  and  they  made 
many  equally  ridiculous  and  impotent  reflexions 
on  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  who  generoufly 
contributed  200  /.  towards  the  very  meafure  of 
which  they  fuppofed  him  to  be  an  enemy. 

The  wealth  of  Mr.  N.  has  been  the  fubject  of 
much  conjecture.  He  is  certainly  rich,  but  no 
fufpicion  can  attach  to  this  circumftance,  when  hi$ 
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opportunities,  his  emoluments,  and  his  economy 
are  confidered.  He  is,  however,  no  churl;  fora 
fum  of  money  being  wanted  for  rebuilding  the 
church  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor  in  Broad-ftreet,  it  was 
inftantly  advanced  by  him  to  the  parifb,  at  the 
lifual  intereft,  although  he  could  have  eafily  turned 
it  to  better  account. 

At  a  certain  period  of  life,  men  both  attain  and 
retain  habits  either  of  regularity  or  diffipation. 
At  fifteen  minutes  pad  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  is  feen  conftantly  at  his  defk,  and  is  never  abfent 
from  his  duty  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  He 
refides  in  ajuite  of  apartments  in  the  bank,  annexed 
to  his  office,  as  chief  calhier ;  and  being  a  bachelor, 
his  eftablifhment  is  not  large.  In  a  period  of  thirty 
or  forty  years,  he  has  not  been  once  abfent,  except 
during  a  few  weeks  illnefs  ;  and  therefore  trips  to 
Margate,  Brighton,  and  the  other  fafhionable  water- 
ing places,  have  neither  impeded  his  duties,  nor 
added  to  his  expence. 

The  only  relaxation  he  has  allowed  himfelf  for 
many  fummers  paft,  is  a  daily  ride  in  the  Iflington 
flage-coach,  to  a  cottage  at  Highbury,  where  he 
drinks  tea ;  and  after  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
the  country,  returns  regularly  in  the  evening  to  the 
bank. 

As  a  private  character,  this  gentleman  ranks  very 
high  ;  and  in  his  focial  hours  he  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion, enjoying  the  pleafures  of  the  table  in  mode- 
ration, and  laughing  heartily  at  zgoodftory,  of  which 
he  is  paffionately  fond. 

It 
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It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  im- 
ftienfe  fums  of  paper-money  which  literally  pafs 
through  his  hands,  both  as  chief  cafliier  to  the 
bank,  and  fecretary  and  agent  to  the  commiffioners 
appointed  by  a£l  of  parliament  for  the  reduftion  of 
the  national  debt,  without  thinking  of  the  lines  of 
Pope: 

"  Blefs'd  paper  credit !  laft  and  beft  fupply ! 
tf  That  lends  Corruption  higher  wings  to  fly  ! 
""  Gold  imp'd  by  thee  can  compafs  hardeft  things, 
"  Can  pocket  ftates,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings  j 

"  A  (ingle  leaf  (hall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
( r  Or  (hip  off  fenates  to  fome  diftant  (hore  : 
'«  A  leaf,  like  Sibyl's,  fcatter  to  and  fro 
"  Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  winds  (hall  blow : 
.  «  Pregnant  with  thoufands,  flits  the  fcfap  unfeen, 
ff  And  filent  fells  a  king  or  buys  a  queen," 
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THB  HONOURABLE  (lately  RIGHT  HONOURABLE) 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

ALL  the  great  men  of  the  prefent  day  are  either 
the  offspring  of,  or  immediately  defcended  from, 
new  families.  The  ancient  nobility  repofe  under 
the  laurels  of  their  anceflors.  Not  feigning  to  ap- 
ply to  any  of  the  learned  profeffions,  and  deeming 
commerce  and  agriculture  unworthy  of  their  pur- 
fuits  (a  few  illuftrious  chara6lers  excepted)  they 
delegate  their  domeftic  concerns  to  the  care  of 
their  upper  fervants,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
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bufinefs  of  the  nation  is  entrufted  to  their  proxies. 
This,  perhaps,  will  be  the  beft  apology  for  the 
multitude  of  plebeian  fcions,  recently  engrafted  on 
tie  flock  of  ancient  ariftocracy  5  and,  although  it 
may  puzzle  Garter,  Norroy,  and  Clarencieux,  to 
find  them  either  arms  or  anceftors,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  life-blood  of  nobility  has  been  infufed  into, 
the  peerage  through  the  conduit  of  democracy. 

It  may  alfo  be  neceffary  to  preface  this  article 
tvith  another  obfervation,  of  which  fome  of  the 
molt  confpicuous  characters  of  the  prefent  politi- 
cal drama,  afford  more  than  one  pregnant  inftance  5 
that  the  younger  fons  of  Our  nobility  are  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in*  their  political  efforts,  than  the  elder  *; 
This  may  be  eafily  accounted  for :  the  heir  to  a 
great  fortune,  and  an  illuflrious  title,  knows  not 
how  foon  both  may  devolve  upon  him  3  and  when 
that  event  takes  place,  to  what  further  objecT:  can 
his  expectations  point  ?  He  finds  that  he  has  been 
born  a  legiflator,  and  that  a  large  fortune  is  entailed 
upon  his  perfon ;  here,  then,  are  wealth  and  ho- 
nours not  only  within  his  grafp,  but  aftually  in  his 
pofTeflion.  It  isotherwife  with  the  junior  branches, 
for  they  have  in  general  but  little  in  poffeffion,  and 

*  The  following  remarks  are  by  the  late  Lord  Orford,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Horace  Walpole  : 

"  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  was  a  fecond  fon,  and  bcr- 
'*  came  prime  minifter  of  England.  His  rival  and  antagonift 
'*  was  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  a  fecond  fon  likewife.  Lord 
*'  Holland's  fecond  fon,  Charles  Fox,  and  Lord  Chatham's  fe- 
"  cond  fon,  William  Pitt,  are  now  rivals  and  antagonists.** 
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every  thing  to  look  for;  they  inherit  all  the  ex- 
quifite  relifn  for  pleafure  that  their  feniors  enjoy  to 
fatiety,  and  are  only  deficient  in  the  means  of  gra- 
tification. Like  the  dove  of  Noah,  they  fcarcely 
find  a  refting-place  for  t-he  foles  of  their  feet,  on 
their  own  earth ;  and  they  are  exactly  in  the 
fituation  of  an  invading  general  who  has  burnt  his 
fhips,  for  they  muft  go  on,  or  perim  ! 

Charles  James  Fox  is  the  younger  fon  of  Henry, 
who  was  himfelf  a  younger  fon  of  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  celebrated  lefs  for  his  own  birth,  than  the 
circumftance  of  being  a  father  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  an  event  not  incredible,  however,  and  ren- 
dered, in  the  prefent  inftance,  unfufpicious,  by  the 
decorous  conducl,  and  acknowledged  virtue  of  the 
partner  of  his  bed.  Henry  entered  early  into  pub- 
lic life  ;  and  fuch  was  his  addrefs  in  parliament, 
during  the  reign  of  George  1L  that  he  foon  attain- 
ed not  only  fome  of  the  moft  arduous  and  honour- 
able but  alfo  the  moft  lucrative  fituations  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown  ;  for,  in  the  year  1754,  he  was 
appointed  fecretary  at  war ;  then  fecretary  of 
ftate  for  the  fouthern  department ;  and,  after  be- 
ing oil/led  by  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  lefs  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Earl  of  Chatham,  we  find  him 
filling  the  immenfely  beneficial  office  of  pay-mailer 
general  of  the  forces,  accumulating  great  wealth, 
and  thereby  incurring  the  animadverfions  of  the 
firil  city  of  the  empire.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  con- 
fequence,  that  at  a  time  when  patents  of  peerage 
were  not  very  common,  he  was  ennobled  by  his 
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prefent  Majefty,  in  1763,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Holland  of  Foxley. 

His  fon,  Charles  James,  was  born  January  I3th, 
3  749,  and  if  on  his  father's  fide  he  claffed  among 
the  novi  homines,  by  his  mother's,  his  defcent  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  illuftrious ;  for  Lady  Georgiana 
Carolina  Lenox  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond  ;  and,  as  fuch,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  me  was  allied  to  the  two 
rival,  but  related  families,  which  had  fo  long  con- 
tefled  for  the  throne  of  Great' Britain — thofe  of 
Brunfwick  and  Stuart. 

But  it  is  not  to  fuch  claims  as  thefe  that  the  fu- 
ture hiftorian  will  have  recourfe ;  he  will  dwell 
with  ardour  on  the  early  promife  of  genius,  the 
precocious  talents  of  the  boy,  the  matured  wifdom 
cf  the  philofopher  and  the  ftatefman ;  and  while  the 
abilities  and  virtues  that  adorn  the  character  of  his 
hero  bring  him  forward  on  the  canvas,  thefe  in- 
efficient and  involuntary  pretenfions  will  be  caft 
into  the  fliade,  and  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed  in  the 
back  ground. 

This  fecond  fon  proved  Lord  Holland's  favourite 
child,  and  at  length  became  the  darling  of  his  old 
age.  Perceiving  in  him  the  feeds  of  all  the  admir- 
able qualities  that  conflitute  greatnefs,  he  was  at 
infinite  pains  to  give  fcope  to  his  intellectual  vi- 
gour, to  expand  the  moots,  and  difclofe  the 
bloflbms  of  fo  promifing  a  plant.  From  his  earlieft 
infancy  he  intended  him  for  parliamentary  bufinefs, 
and  by  converfing  always  with  him  as  if  he  had 
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been  a  man,  he  aftually  made  him  one  before  the 
tifual  time  *. 

This  country  beheld,  In  the  perfons  of  two  rival 
orators,  two  wonderful  inftances  of  (latefmen,  re- 
tiring, at  different  times,  from  the  field  of  conten- 
tion, and  devoting  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to 
the  education   of   their  two  younger   fons,    with 
whom   they  were    accuflomed    to   confult   about 
public  affairs,  and  fometimes  to  place  on  a  table,  in 
order  to  hear  them  declaim.     Occupied  during  the 
early  part  of  their  days  in  hoftilities  againft  each 
other,  the  enmity  of  the  families  feems  to  have 
become  hereditary,  for  it  is  kept  up  by  their  chil- 
dren, who  Hill  maintain  a  rivalfhip,  even  after  they 
have  abjured  the  principles  of  their  refpe&ive  fires. 
In  compliance  with  the  future  defamation  of  his 
fon,  Lord  Holland  preferred  a  public  to  a  private 
education,  and  accordingly  fent  Charles  to  Weft- 
minfler  fchool.     After  diftinguifliing  himfelf  there, 
he  removed  to  Eaton,  where  Dr.  Bernard,  the  late 
provoft,  found  him  not  only  uncommonly  eager 
after  amufements,  but  eminently  fuccefsful  in  claf- 
fical  attainments.  His  private  tutor,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  this  celebrated  inftitution,  was  Dr.  New- 
combe,  afterwards  Bifhop  of  Waterford,  and  now 
Archbilhop  of  Armagh,  who,  while  he  was  fre- 
quently vexed  at  the  dhTipation  of  his  pupil,  had 
occafion,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  highly  gratified 

*  Lord  Holland  isfaid  to  have  fubmitted  his  difpatches  to  the 
perufal  of  his  favourite  boy ;  and,  on  one  occafion,  is  actually 
reported  to  have  complied  with  the  alterations  he  fuggefted. 
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with  his  progrefs.  Here  he  formed  his  early  friend- 
fhips  with  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Carlifle,  his 
own  relation  the  Duke  of  Leinfter,  and  fome  of 
the  firft  men  of  the  age.  It  was  here  alfo,  that  one 
of  them  *  anticipated  his  future  reputation,  in  the 
following  lines : 

"  How  will  my  Fox,  alone,  by  ftrength  of  parts, 

"  Shake  the  loud  fenate,  animate  the  hearts 

"  Of  fearful  ftatefmen  !   while  around  you  Hand 

«f  Both  Peers  and  Commons,  lift'ning  your  command  ; 

«  While  TULLY'S  fenfe  its  weight  to  you  affords, 

"  His  nervous  fvvcetnefs  fhall  adorn  yoirr  word. 

*6  What  praife  to  PITT,  to  TOWNS  BEND,  e'er  was  due, 

*'  In  future  times,  my  Fox,  fhall  wait  on  you." 

His  father  being,  in  the  uncourtly  language  of 
thofe  days,  ic  a  rank  Tory,"  Charles  was  fent  to 
fmifh  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  reported, 
in  imitation  of  Penelope,  to  have  regained,  by  his 
daily  toils,  the  labours  loft  during  his  no£turnal 
aberrations. 

At  length  he  began  to  pant  after  a  more  un- 
reftrained  intercourfe  with  fociety,  and  confequent- 
]y  to  be  difgufted  with  the  reftraints,  and  tired  with 
the  uniformity,  of  a  collegiate  life.  The  moft  eafy, 
as  well  as  moft  likely  way  to  rid  himfelf  of 
this,  was  to  evince  an  ardent  defire  to  fee  the  jj 
world  -,  and  as  his  ftudies  were  now  c6mpleted, 
his  father,  as  ufual,  indulged  the  wifhes  of  his 
darling  fon.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to' 

*  Lord  Carlifle. 
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fee  Mr.  Fox  of  late  years,  without  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  minute  particulars  of  his  early  life,  will 
fcarcelv  believe,  that  at  this  period  he  was  one  of 
the  greateft  beaus  in  England  ;  that  he  indulged  in 
all  the  fafhionable  elegance  of  attire,  and  vied,  in 
point   of  red-heels  and    Paris-cut-vehet,    with   the 
moft  fliewy  men  of  the  times.     Thefe,  and  fimilar 
qualifications,  were  difplayed  in  moft  of  the  courts 
of  Europe,  in  the  courfe  of  the  grand  tour  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  return  like  his  maternal  anceftor  *,  with 
all  the  vices  of  the  continent,  he  at  leaft  brought  a 
wardrobe  replete  with  all  its  falhions.     Nor  will  a 
ftricl:  regard  to  hiftorical  truth  permit  the  omiflion 
of  more    culpable  tranfgreffions,    for  he  is   faid, 
amidft  the  ardour  and   impetuofity  of  youth,  to 
have  expended,  or  rather  lavifhed,  vaft  fums   of 
money  in  playf ,  and  to  have  contracted  immenfe 
debts.     Let   it  be  recollected,  however,  that  he 
was,  at  this  very  time,  between  two  and  three 
years  fhort  of  that  period,  when  the  law  declared 
him  to  be  no  longer  a  minor. 

His  enemies  have  carefully  reminded  us,  that 
the  firft  political  act  of  his  life  was  a  violation  of 
the  jurifprudence  of  his  native  country;  for  at  the 

*  Charles  If. 

f  Dr.  Biflet,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  aflerts,  that  his  father, 
Lord  Holland,  who  accompanied  him  to  Spa,  firft  excited  an 
itch  for  play  in  his  youthful  mind,  by  allowing  him  five  guinea* 
a  night  to  be  fpent  in  games  of  hazard.  But  as  this  refts  on  the 
mere  afTertion  of  that  gentleman,  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  credit 
to  the  report, 
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general  election,  in  1768,  he  took  his  feat  for 
Midhurft,  in  SufTex,  a  borough  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  confequently  ineligible.  It  is 
with  pain  too,  and  here  reluctantly  recorded,  that 
the  fir  ft  effort  of  his  eloquence  washoftile  to  liber- 
ty * ;  but,  befides  his  extreme  youth,  the  bent  of 
his  education,  the  prejudices  of  his  family,  and 
the  wifhes  of  a  fond  father,  ought  all  to  be  taken 
into  confideration,  and  if  a  complete  vindication 
does  not  enfue,  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  mind  will 
not  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  apology. 

During  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  relative  to  the  Middlefex  election,  Mr. 
F.  flood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  miniftry, 
and  exhibited  no  common  addrefs  and  activity  on 
the  occafion.  From  the  firll  moment  of  his  enter- 
ing the  fenate,  he,  indeed,  difplayed  all  the  quali- 
ties of  an  accomplifhed  orator ;  and  Lord  North* 
then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  deemed  his  me- 
rits fo  confiderable,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1772, 
he  nominated  him  to  a  feat  at  the  admiralty  board, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  year  made  him, 
in  fome  meafure,  a  partner  with  himfelf,  in  the 
management  of  the  empire,  by  appointing  him  a 
lord  of  the  treafury. 

*  Hisfirfl  fpeech  was  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  eon- 
fined  in  the  King's  Bench ;  and  whatever  the  motives  of  that  gen- 
tleman might  be,  difpafijonate  men  will  now  be  ready  to  avow, 
that,  on  this  occafion,  his  caufe  was  not  only  popular,  but  juft. 

Amidft 
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Amidft  this  Teeming  devotion  to  the  court,  there 
were  not  wanting  opportunities  when  he  (hook  off 
the  trammels  of  dependence,  and  allowed  his 
manly  mind  to  take  its  full  fcope.  Not  the  leaft 
memorable  of  thefe  occurred  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Sir 
William  Meredith,  to  give  relief  from  fubfcription 
to  the  xxxix  articles  of  the  church  of  England; 
and  in  the  liberal  fentiments  delivered  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  Mr.  Fox  has  firmly  and  uniformly  perfe- 
vered,  until  the  prefent  moment. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  a  new  di- 
reftion  was  to  be  given  to  his  purfuits.  The  real 
caufe  of  this  event,  which  involved  fo  many  im- 
portant confequences,  can  only  be  guefled  at.  The 
fons  of  the  Lords  Guildford  and  Holland,  were 
both  poffefled  of  talents  ;  the  one,  perhaps,  afpired 
to,  the  other  enjoyed,  the  fupreme  command ;  and, 
like  two  great  men  of  antiquity,  the  firft  could  not 
brook  a  fuperior,  nor  the  fecond  a  rival.  The  en- 
mity of  the  premier  was  developed  in  the  refufal  of 
a  petty  appointment ;  it  increafed  on  the  me- 
morable examination  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  now 
John  H,  Tooke,  at  the  bar.  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  finally  became  public  in  confequence  of 
a  billet,  couched  in  terms  of  Spartan  brevity  *. 

*  '«  His  Majefty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a  new  commit 
"  fion  of  the  treafary  to  be  made  out,  in  which  I  don't  perceive 
'*  jour  name. 

"  NORTH." 
«  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fox/' 

G  4  Confiderfng 
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Confidering  this  not  merely  as  an  Injury,  but  an 
infult,  the  enmity  of  Mr.  Fox  from  that  moment 
became  public,  and  he  at  length  raifed  fuch  a  con- 
liitutional  oppofition  to  the  adminiftration  of  the 
noble  lord,  who  had  thus  treated  him  in  a  manner 
bordering  on  contempt,  that  he,  in  the  end,  fub- 
verted  his  power,  and  dragged  his  antagonift  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  fcaffold. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Holland  died,  leaving  a 
large  fum  of  money,  and  confiderable  eftates  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingfgate,  with  the  houfe 
there,  built  in  imitation  of  Tully's  Formian  villa, 
on  the  coaft  of  Baiae,  to  his  fon  Charles.  He  was 
thus  in  pofleflion  of  a  plentiful  fortune  5  and  had  he 
retained  it,  would  have  flood  upon  high  ground  in 
point  of  confequence  :  for  thefe  bequeits,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  clerkfhip  of  the  Pells,  in  Ireland,  foon 
after  fold  to  Mr.  Jenkinfon,  now  Lord  Liverpool, 
muft  have  produced  a  nett  annual  income  of  more 
than  4ooo/.  per  annum. 

After  the  diffipation  of  this  large  property^  a 
common  mind  would,  perhaps,  have  bent  under  the 
calamity ;  his,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  re- 
bounded from  the  fall ;  and  inftead  of  finking  into 
defpair,  to  have  actually  foared  into  celebrity,  and 
even  independence. 

A  new  and  a  noble  field  now  opened  to  his  am- 
bition ;  and  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  patriot, 
on  principles  which  Locke  has  upheld,  and  Syd- 
ney would  not  have  blufhed  to  fupport. 

The   members  of  that  adminiftration  (fuppofed 
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by  fome  to  be  only  the  puppets  of  a  northern  peer) 
had  rendered  themfelves  detefted  by  the  oppref- 
fion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  profecution  of  the  print- 
ers^ the  countenance  given  to  the  riots  ai  Brent- 
ford, and  the  military  execution  in  St.  George's- 
fields. 

Another  event,  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude, 
now  filled  up  the  bitter  draught  of  popular  odium; 
and  the  previous  oppreflion,  and  threatened  fubju- 
gation  of  America,  aroufed  a  general  fpirit  of  re- 
fiftance  within  the  mother  country,  and  pointed 
the  finger,  of  public  vengeance  at  the  devoted  head 
of  the  premier.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Fox's  con- 
fiftency,  his  conduct  refpeQing  the  tranfatlantic 
conteft  was  ftriclly  uniform  j  and  on  this,  as  on  a 
fubfequent  occafion,  he  faw  afar  off,  anticipated 
the  impending  calamities,  and  predicted  the  accu- 
mulation of  misfortunes,  which  afterwards  nearly 
overwhelmed  the  nation. 

Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  oppofed  the  introduc- 
tion of.  the  Bofton  Port  bill,  and  apologized  for 
the  conducl  of  the  colonies.  In  his  fpeech,  on 
this  occafion,  he  arraigned  the  meafures  of  the  mi- 
nifter  in  bold  and  energetic  language ;  and  explain- 
ed the  principles  of  the  violated  conftitution,  with 
a  mafculine  eloquence  worthy  of  the  caufe.  The 
treafury-bench  now  began,  for  the  firft  time,  to 
calculate  the  lofs  it  had  fuftained,  the  oppofition 
to  eilimate  the  ftrength  it  had  acquired ;  w.hile  the, 
people  rejoiced  to  behold,  in  the  perfon  of  a 
youthful  fenator,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
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confider  as  an  enemy,  a  firm,  an  intrepid,  and  an 
eloquent  advocate,  fiich  as  would  not  have  dif- 
graced  Rome  in  her  bed  days. 

He  now  fat  on  the  fame  feat  with  a  Saville,  a 
Barre,  a  Dunning,  and  a  Burke,  with  the  lad  of 
whom  he  had  frequently  broken  a  lance,  in  the 
war  of  argument,  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
houfe ;  and  he  has  fince  candidly  avowed,  that 
from  this  celebrated  man  he  firft  imbibed  thofe  en- 
lightened maxims  of  government,  profefled  and 
afted  upon  by  the  pupil,  alas  !  when  the  mafter 
himfelf  feemed  to  have  abandoned  them. 

On  the  difcuffion  of  Mr.  Burke's  conciliatory 
propofitions,  in  1775,  Mr.  F.  ftrenuoufly  fupport- 
ed  the  liberal  fchemes  of  policy  pointed  out  by 
that  gentleman  ;  and  fpoke  and  voted,  during  the 
whole  conteft,  in  direct  oppofition  to  a  criminal 
fyftem,  which,  as  it  had  been  fondly  and  falla- 
cioufly  prognosticated,  was  to  produce  the  uncon- 
ditional fubmiffion  of  the  colonies,  and  lay  them 
proftrate  at  the  feet  of  the  mother-country  ! 

At  length  all  the  evils  that  had  been  forefeen 
were  realized.  America,  driven  to  defpair,  de- 
clared herfelf  free  and  independent ;  monarchial 
France  exerted  her  protecting  arm  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic; the  capture  of  Burofoyne  and  Cornwallis 
proclaimed  the  triumphs  of  liberty  ;  and  a  new 
conflagration  lighted  up  in  Europe,  by  the  fire- 
brands that  had  been  fcattered,  by  the  Britifli 
miniftry,  in  another  hemifphere,  wafted  the 
ftrength  and  exhaufted  the  refources  of  England. 

At 
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At  the  general  election,  in  1780,  the  family- 
borough  of  Midhurft  falling  into  other  hands,  and 
Mr.  F.  blufhing,  perhaps,  at  the  idea  of  violating 
the  very  fpirit  and  eflence  of  a  conftitution  which 
he  now  began,  for  the  firft  time,  to  contemplate 
and  venerate,  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Weftminfter ; — and  he  at  length 
fucceeded,  after  a  violent  conteil,  in  which  he 
baffled  not  only  the  intereft  of  the  Newcaftle  fa- 
mily, but  alfo  all  the  influence  of  the  crown,  both 
of  which  were  powerfully,  but  unfuccefsfully,  ex- 
erted againft  him.  Being  now  the  reprefentative, 
not  of  a  petty  venal  borough,  but  of  a  great  city, 
and  that  too  without  any  expence  to  himfelf,  he 
appeared  in  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  capa- 
city, and  acquired  a  confiderable  increafe  of  weight 
and  confequence. 

Soon  after  this  the  miniflry  began  to  totter,  and 
the  political  rats  were  in  motion,  in  order  to  defert 
the  falling  fabric.  A  minority,  at  firft  contempti- 
ble in  point  of  numbers,  but  always  formidable  in 
refpeft  to  integrity  and  abilities,  and  which  then 
claimed  the  prefent  premier  among  the  moft  zeal- 
ous of  its  partizans,  had  increafed  in  power  and 
popularity.  The  minifters  were  aflailed  within  by 
the  thunders  of  eloquence ;  without,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  clamours  of  an  indignant  people : 
to  proceed  In  the  war,  was  ruin  ;  and  to  recede, 
betrayed  them  into  perfonal  danger.  At  length 
"  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon"  (as  Lord 
North  had  been  generally  called)  was  hunted  into 
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the  toils;  and  it  was  hoped,  by  many,  that  public 
jufiice  awaited  his  mifdeeds :  for  in  a  conteft  iij 
which  oceans  of  blood  had  unjuflly  flowed,  fomc 
one  muft  have  been  criminal ;  and  who  more  pro- 
per for  an  expiatory  facrifice,  than  the  oftenfible 
author  of  fo  many  calamities  ?  Alas !  had  pu- 
nifhment  been  but  infliQed  on  one  fingle  folitary 
individual,  all  our  fubfequent  calamities  would 
have  been  averted,  and  the  world  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  in  refpecl:  to  great  offenders^  fome 
connexion  flill  exifted  between  guilt  and  punifh- 
ment ! 

But  the  Rockingham  party  contented  themfelves 
with  the  defeat  of  their  opponents ;  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  nominated  to  a  feat  in  the  cabinet,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  merit 
of  this  fhort-lived  adminiftration  was  confpicuous. 
INotwithftanding  they  had  fucceeded  to  an  empty 
exchequer,  and  a  general  war,  they  yet  determined 
to  free  the  people  from  fome  of  their  numerous 
grievances;  and  had  they  remained  a  little  longer  in 
power,  infinitely  more  would  have  been  effected. 
Contractors  were  excluded,  by  a6l  of  parliament, 
from  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  cuftom  and  excife 
officers  were  difqualified  from  voting  at  elections; 
the  proceedings,  with  regard  to  the  Middlefex  elecr 
tion,  were  refcinded  ;  while  a  reform-bill  (rather 
fpecious,  however,  in  name,  than  reality)  abolifh- 
ed  a  number  of  ufelefs  offices.  A  more  generous 
policy  was  alfo  adopted  in  refpecl  to  Ireland  ;  a  ge- 
neral peace  wras  already  meditated  ;  an  ancient  ally 
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was  attempted  to  be  foothed  by  an  offer  of  ne- 
gotiation*; and  America,  which  could  not  be 
reftored,  was  at  leaft  intended  to  be  conciliated. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  promiimg  appearances,  the 
nobleman,  who  was  the  key-ftone  that  fupported 
the  difcordant  materials  of  the  political  arch,  died 
fuddenly,  and  the  council-board  was  inftantly  di- 
vided by  political  fchifms. 

The  Marquis  of  Lahfdowne,  who  appears,  at 
this  time,  to  have  had  the  ear  of  the  king,  but 
not  a  majority  in  the  cabinet,  was  immediately  in- 
trufted  with  the  reins  of  adminiftration  ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  determining  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own  lan- 
guage) "  never  to  connive  at  plans  in  private 
"  which  he  could  not  publicly  and  confiltently 
"  avow,"  retired  from  office  with  a  numerous  and 
refpe£table  body  of  his  friends. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  party  left  in  pofTeffion  of 
all  the  great  offices,  concluded  a  peace  with 
America,  France,  and  Holland  ;  but  their  admi- 
nifteration  proved  of  ihort  duration,  for  a  grand 
political  confederacy  had  now  been  formed  againft 
them.  This,  under  the  name  of  "  the  coalition," 
foon  fubverted  their  power,  and  fuppianted  them 
in  office.  No  event,  in  our  time,  has  produced 
more  obloquy  than  the  alliance  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 

*  Mr  Fox,  wiftiing  to  detach  the  Dutch  from  the  coalition 
with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  vrrote  a  letter  to  M.  Simolin,  the 
Ruffian  ittinifter,  in  which  h?  offered  to  form  a  nevr  treaty,  OR 

the  baGs  of  tljat  of  1764. 
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it  was  even  then  pregnant  with  inaufpicious  re* 
fults,  and  has  fince  been  productive  of  the  moft 
finifter  confequences,  as  it  enabled  an  ambitious 
young  man  to  give  the  firft  flab  to  the  conftitution, 
by  fettingavote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  hither- 
to deemed  inviolable,  at  defiance.  The  <c  India 
bill/*  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
penman,  proved  the  rock,  on  which  the  veffel  of 
the  ill-paired  colleagues  foundered ;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  memorable,  that  their  more  fortunate  rivals 
revived  this  very  meafure,  and  carried  it  trium- 
phantly through  parliament ! 

We  now  behold  Mr.  Fox  once  more  divefted 
of  power,  reduced,  on  a  fudden  diffolution  of  par- 
liament, to  flielter  himfelf  againft  accidents  in  the 
reprefentation  ef  the  Orkney  Ifles  * ;  and  to  con- 
tend with  an  unexampled  perfeverance  for  a  feat  as 
member  for  Weftminfter ;  which,  after  a  memo- 
rable fcrutiny,  and  an  immenfe  expenditure,  fup- 
ported  by  the  great  ariftocratical  families  in  his 
intereft,  he  at  length  obtained. 

He  has  fince  been  re-elefted  to  the  fame  honour- 
able poft,  and  has  fteadily  combated,  as  a  repre- 
fentative  of  the  people,  the  influence  of  the  crown  j 
— that  influence  which,  in  his  opinion,  alone  con- 
flitutes  and  produces  all  their  grievances.  His 
fubfequent  conduft  has  been  fuch  as  to  reftore  the 

*  This  is  rather  incorreft ;  Mr.  Fox  being  returned  for  the 
diftrift  of  boroughs,  called  Tain,  Dingwall,  &c.  &c.  Even  here, 
however,  he  was  oppofed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  but  the  intereft 
of  the  prefenl  Lord  (then  Sir  Thomas)  Dundas  finally  prevailed. 
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current  of  popularity,  and  raife  his  name  higher 
than  before.  His  grand  maxim,  and  furely  it  is 
immediately  conne&ed  with  the  profperity,  and, 
perhaps,  the  exiftence,  of  a  manufafturing  and 
commercial  country,  is  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
With  this  objeft  in  view,  he  oppofed  a  conteft  with 
Ruflia,  about  the  fortrefs  of  Oczakow;  and  a  con- 
flict with  Spain,  concerning  the  peltry  of  Nootka 
Sound. 

During  the  firft  ftages  of  that  melancholy  event 
which  led  to  the  regency  bill,  Mr.  Fox  was  wan- 
dering through  the  delightful  regions  of  modern 
Italy,  and  feemed  enchanted  once  more  to  tread 
on  claffic  land.  From  this  charming  fpot,  he  was 
called  to  witnefs,  and  to  participate  in,  far  different 
fcenes,  and  finally  to  behold  the  party  he  oppofed 
more  firmly  feated  in  power  than  before. 

He  has  been  blamed  for  his  conduct  during  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings,  but  he  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
on  that  occafion,  and  by  nearly  all  his  political 
enemies.     This  meafure  was  abfolutely  neceflary, 
iu  order  to  clear  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
prove  to  the  opprefled  inhabitants  of  India,  that 
in  England  they  would  flill  find  avengers.     It  is 
not  to  be  denied,    however,  that    the   trial   was 
fpun  out  to  a  mod  oppreffive   length,    and   that 
the  fuppofed  culprit  at  lad  ceafed  to  be  odious 
in  the  eyes   of  the  people.      The  forms   of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  as  a  court  of  juflice,  are,  indeed, 
unfavourable  to  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  but  the 
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managers  ought,  perhaps,  either  to  have  accele- 
rated thefe,  or  to  have  withdrawn  from  a  druggie, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  firft  ftep  towards 
punimment  confided  in  the  oppreflkm  of  even  a 
guilty  individual ! 

No  fooner  did  the  French  nation  evince  a  fin- 
cere  defire  to  make  off  the  dominion  of  absolute 
power,  than  Mr.  Fox  hailed  the  aufpicious  dawn 
of  rifing  liberty,  and  deprecated  the  interference 
of  this  country,  in  a  quarrel  hoftile  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  me  had  founded  her  proud  pre- 
eminence. On  this  occafion,  he  experienced  the 
dereliftion  of  many  of  his  former  aflbciates,  and 
among  others  of  that  man  from  whofe  lips  he  had 
firft  imbibed  the  principles  of  freedom.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  reduced  to 
a  fcanty  minority,  he  has  fince  retired,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  public  bufinefs,  and  left  the  mi- 
nifter  to  triumph  by  means  of  the  majorities  in 
his  intereft.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  his  name  has  been 
lately  ftruck  out  from  the  lift  of  privy  counfellors  ; 
an  event  which  never  occurred  before  in  the  pre- 
ient  reign,  and  was  only  once  exercifed  during 
the  laftj  in  refpeft  to  a  nobleman  *  accufed  of 
cowardice  and  difaffe£Hon. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Fox  is  afluredly  the  firft  man 
of  his  age.  He  fimplifies  the  moft  abftrufe  de- 
tails, he  analyzes  the  moft  complex  arguments; 
He  reduces  the  moft  fubtle  portions  to  the  teft  of 

*  Lord  George  Germaine. 
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firft  principles.  Animated  himfelf,  he  animates 
others.  Unambitious  of  melodious  words  and 
ftudied  phrafes,  that  dwell  only  on  the  ear  ;  the  ar- 
dour and  precifion  of  his  reafoning  afTail  the  judg- 
ment, while  the  irrefiftible  thunders  of  his  elo- 
quence at  once  influence  and  captivate  the  fenfcs. 
Struggling  continually  againft  the  ftream  of  power, 
he  yet  appears  inferior  to  no  man  3  and  he  wants 
only  to  ftand  on  the  "  vantage  ground"  of  fuc-^ 
cefs,  to  be  viewed  as  the  greateft  ftatefman  of  his 
age. 

As  an  author,  he  has  produced  feveral  fpeci- 
mens  of  poetical  competition,  which,  with  due 
culture,  might  have  attained  excellence.  His 
verfes  to  Mrs.  Crewe  have  often  been  praifed  *. 

His  invocation  "  to  Poverty"  mutt,  however,  be 
allowed  to  be  fuperior,  although  it  contains  a  na- 
tional refle6lion  that  may  offend  fome  ;  it  ought, 
notwithftanding,  to  be  recolle&ed,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh,  at  that  feriod,  were  much  difgufted  with  the 
temporifing  conduct  of  their  northern  neighbours ; 

"  O  Poverty  !  of  pale  confumptive  hue, 
"  If  thou  delight'ft  to  haunt  me  Hill  in  view, 
ft  If  Hill  thy  prefence  muft  my  Heps  attend, 
*f  At  leaft  continue,  as  thou  art,  my  friend. 
"  When  Scotch  example  bids  me  be  unjuft, 
<(  Falfe  to  my  word,  unfaithful  to  my  traft, 

*  "  Where  the  lovelieft  expreflion  to  features  is  join'd, 

"  By  nature's  moft  delicate  pencil  dengn'd  ; 

"  Where  blumes  unbidden,  and  fmiles  without  art, 

"  Speak  the  foftncfs  and  feeling  that  dwell  in  the  heart,"  &c. 
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"  Bid  me  the  baneful  error  quickly  fee, 

<f  And  fhun  the  world  to  find  repofe  with  thee. 

"  When  vice  to  wealth  would  turn  my  partial  eye, 
Cf  Or  int'reft  ihutting  ear  to  forrow's  cry  ; 
"  Or  courtiers'  cuftom  would  my  reafon  bind,, 
"  My  foe  to  flatter,  or  defert  my  friend  j 
tf  Gppofe,  kind  Poverty,  thy  temper'd  Ihield, 
(f  And  bear  me  offunvanquiih'd  from  the  field. 

"  If  giddy  Fortune  e'er  return  again, 
**  With  all  her  idle,,  reltlefs,  wanton  train, 
"  Her  magic  glafs  ihould  falfe  Ambition  Hold,. 
<{  Or  Av'rice  bid  me  pnt  my  trail  in  gold ; 
f<  To  my  relief,  then,  virtuous  goddels>  hafte,, 
(<  And  with,  thee  bring  thy  daughters  ever  chafte^ 
"  Health!  Liberty!  and  Wifdom !  lifters  bright, 
fc  Whofe  charms  can  make  the  worft  condition  light,. 
et  Beneath  the  hardeft  fate  the  mind  can  cheery 
"  Can  heal  affliction  and  difarm  defpair  j 
"  In  chains,  in  torments,  pleafure  can  bequeath,. 
**  And-drefs  in  fiuiles  the  tyrant  hour  of  death !" 

The  letter  *  "  To  the  worthy  and  independent 
EleQors  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Weftminfter," 
is  his  only  avowed  profe  publication,  and  this  has 
experienced  a  nearly  unexampled  fale,  having  run 
through  twelve  or  thirteen  large  editions.  On  this 
occafion,  he  makes  a  manly  appeal  to  his  con- 
flituents  ^  and,,  in  a  clear  and  confpicuous  ilyle,  de- 
precates the  idea  of  foreign  alliances,  and  infifts 
on  the  neceffity  of  acknowledging  the  French  re- 
public as  an  independent  Hate..  While  alluding 
to  the  ridiculous  project  of  fubjuga-ting  that  power,, 
by  external,  force,  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus : 

*  Publifhed  in  1793-. 
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ci  The  eonqueft  of  France ! ! !  O  !  calumniated 
*<  crufaders,  how  rational  and  moderate  were  your 
"  proje&s !  O  !  much-injured  Lewis  XIV,  upon 
"  what  flight  grounds  have  you  been  accufed  of 
cc  reliefs  and  inordinate  ambition  !  O!  tame  and 
"  feeble  Cervantes,  with  what  a  timid  pencil  and 
c<  faint  colours  have  you  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
"  difordered  imagination  !" 

Of  the  private  life  of  this  great  orator,  the  pub- 
lic may  be  anxious  to  know  a  few  authentic  par* 
ticulars.     Mr.  Fox  no  longer  refides  any  part  of 
the  year  in  town,  having  difpofed  of  his  houfe  in 
South-ftreet ;  when  he  vifits  London,  which  is  but 
feldom,  he  ftays  fometimes  at  the  houfe  of  his  old 
friend  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  fometimes  at  a 
hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Bond-ftreet. 
Except  during  the  (hooting  feafon,  when  he  vifits 
Mr.  Coke,  &c.    in   Norfolk,   he   lives  chiefly  at 
St.  Ann's-hill,  near  Chertfey.     There  he  fuperin- 
tends  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  enjoys  the 
pleafures  of  horticulture,  and  amufes  himfelf  in 
forming  his  fhrubberies.      To  "    the   rofe,"   the 
theme  of  the  Perfian  Poets,  he  feems  particularly 
attached ;  for  he  has  a  parterre   near  his   houfe, 
in  which  there  are  no   lefs  than  thirty  different 
fpecies  of  this  beautiful  flirub.     He  alfo  poifeffes 
a  great  tafte  for  botany ;  and  has  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Linnasan 
fyilem. 

In  general,  he  rifes  about  feven  o'clock,  mounts 
bis  horfe  inftantly,  rides  to  the  river,  and  plunges 
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into  the  Thames.  He  then  returns  to  breakfafl, 
which  is  over  before  ten.  The  forenoon  is,  for 
the  molt  part,  dedicated  to  his  books;  and  is  ac* 
cordingly  fpent  in  ftudy.  Before  dinner,  he  takes 
a  walk  or  ride,  around  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, fits  down  to  table  a  little  after  three  o'clock, 
and  lives  well,  and  like  a  gentleman,  without  any 
appearance,  however,  of  luxury  or  oftentation. 
After  indulging  in  a  few  glaiTes  of  port  or  fherry, 
he  retires  with  his  guefts  about  fix  to  the  tea-room, 
which  prefents  a  moil  delightful  profpeft  in  the 
fummer  feafon  ;  and  after  a  couple  of  difhes  of  cof- 
fee, aiglafs  of  liqueur  de  Martinique  is  handed  round 
to  the  company. 

The  evenings  are  ufually  dedicated  to  domef- 
tic  entertainments.  Ofttimes  he  reads,  and  then 
generally  aloud  ;  at  other  times  he  plays  at  fome 
manly  game  on  the  lawn,  or  liftens  to  the  mufic 
of  a  favourite  lady  while  fingering  the  piano-forte, 
or  the  pedal  harp.  The  evening  is  not  unfre- 
quently  fpent  at  the  HOLLAND,  a  charming 
o6tagon  building,  dedicated  and  infcribed  to  his 
nephew,  Henry  Lord  Holland.  From  this  build- 
ing is  to  be  feen  a  moll  luxuriant  view  of  the 
furrounding  country  ;  but  the  eye  is  unwilling  to 
roam  abroad,  as  it  is  ornamented  with  beautiful 
paintings  by  the  fkilful  hand  of  Mrs.  Armftead. 

While  the  hirelings  of  miniftry  are  reprefenting 
him  as  "  plotting  againft  the  ftate,"  he  is,  moft  pro-£ 
bably,  perufmg  Homer  in  the  original  language 
of  the  immortal  bard  -3  or  the    u  confpirator"  is, 
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perhaps,  dandling  a  child  in  his  arms,  or,  perad- 
venture,  if  it  be  in  the  fummer  feafon,  playing  at 
trap-ball  on  the  grafs  ! 

In  perfon,  Mr.  Fox  is  fomewhat  above  the 
middling  fize,  and,  of  late  years,  is  rather  inclined 
to  be  fat.  His  features,  which  are  ftrongly  marked, 
exhibit  an  appearance  of  fhrewdnefs  and  ability ; 
and  his  eye,  in  the  midft  of  debate,  or  the  ani- 
mation of  an  interefting  converfation,  flames  with 
fire. 

No  portrait  has  been  oftener  painted  ;  and  he 
muft  be  a  very  inaccurate  artift,  indeed,  who  can- 
not hit  off  the  faturnine  complexion,  the  piercing 
look,  and  the  arched  and  bufhy  eye-brow  of  the 
great  commoner.  The  chiffel,  as  well  as  the 
pencil,  has  been  employed  in  giving  durability  to 
his  refemblance  5 ,  for  a  great  number  of  bufts 
have  been  executed,  of  late  years,  in  marble,  by 
*  Nollekens  ;  and  one  in  terra  cotta  has  flill  more 
recently  been  finifhed  by  Merchant,  as  a  model  for 
a  gem. 

The  following  addrefs  to  Mr.  Fox,  is  by  one  of 
the  greateft  fcholars  of  the  age  : 

*  No  lefs  than  thirty-two  have  been  finished  by  this  fculptor,  at 
fixty  guineas  each,  for  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  the  Dukes  of  Devori- 
fiiire  and  Portland,  Lord  Albermarle,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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CAROLO  JACOBO  FOX 

Quod  veram  illam  &  abfolutam  eloquentiam 

non  modo  coluerit,  fed  cultam,  qua  potuit, 

ad  Salutem  Patfise  Dignitatemque  tuendam  contujeritj 

Quod  in  fufcipiendis  five  amicitiis,  five  inimicitiis, 

has  Temper  voluerit  Mortales 

habere,  illas  Sempiternas  ; 
Quod  Mcnte  folida  invi<$iaque  permanferit  in  propofitOj 

atque  improborum  fpreverit  minas  j 
Quod  in  Caufa,  quse  maxime  popularis  efle  debuiifet, 

Non  populariter  ille  quidem, 

ut  alii  fi^e  et  fallaciter  populares, 

fed  ftreriue  ac  fortiter  verfatus  fit  ; 

Quod  denique,  in  fcediflimo  illo 

Oftimi  prudentiffimique  Senatus  naufragio, 

Id  demum,  imo  id  folum, 

qi^pd  turpe  effet, 
Miferiim  exiflimarit,  atque  adeb  cum  bonis 

Libere  TroXnevreov  (latuerit, 
potius  quam  periculofe  &  fimulate  &  cupide 

inter  malos, 
Librum  huncce  ea,  qua  par  eft,  Obfervantia. 

D.D.D. 
A,  E,    A,  Q. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT, 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,    &C.  &C. 

TO  attempt  the  delineation  of  the  life  and  cha- 
ra£ter  of  a  mmiiler  of  (late,  is,  at -all  times,  a  dif- 
ficult, delicate,  and  fometimes  a  dangerous  taik ; 
for  the  pa  (lions  of  the  generality  of  men  are  too 
much  agitated  to  attend  to  cool  difcuflion  while 
they  contemplate  the  immediate  political  fituation 
of  their  country,  more  efpecially  at  a  period  Ijke 
the  prefent,  fo  replete  with  important  and  fingular 
-events. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  article  is,  in  many  points  of 
view,  the  moft  confpicuous  prime  minifler  which 
modern  Europe  has  ever  beheld  ;  whether  he  be 
confidered  in  refpeft  to  his  fplendid  talents,  his 
wonderful  fuccefs,  or  the  fingular  events  which 
have  occurred  during  his  adminiftration.  His  hif- 
tory  will  include  the  annals  of  the  moft  remarkable 
-epoch  in  modern  times;  and  he  will  be  juftly 
•deemed  by  future  ages,  the  matter  fpring  which 
gave  motion  to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  A  large  fhare  of  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  refult,  will  be  folely  afcribed  to  his 
councils.  In  fhort,  he  may  be  confidered  as 
uniting  the  ftriking  qualities  of  the  Cecils,  the 
Walfinghams,  the  Richlieus,  the  Mazarines,  the 
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Straffbrds,  the  Louvois,  the  Alberonis,  and  the 
Walpoles ;  for  to  none  of  thefe  is  he  inferior 
either  in  abilities  or  in  eloquence. 

This  country  never  had  a  minifter  of  whom  fuch 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  of  the 
prefent,  and  indeed  no  former  one  was  ever  placed 
in  fuch  critical  cir«cumftances.  In  fhort,  the  me- 
morable hiftory  of  this  ftatefman,  comprifmg,  as 
it  neceffarily  muft,  a  review  of  his  political  ope- 
rations, will  be  reforted  to,  at  fome  future  period, 
as  one  of  the  mod  interesting  and  inftructive  per- 
formances that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

William  Pitt,  the  iHuftrious  Earl  of  Chatham, 
had  three  fons,  of  whom,  the  prefent  minif- 
ter, is  the  youngeft.  He  was  born  May  8,  17^9, 
at  a  time  when  his  father's  glory  was  at  its  zenith  ; 
and  when,  in  confequence  of  the  wifdom  of  his 
councils,  and  the  vigour  and  promptitude  of  his 
decisions,  Britim  valour  reigned  triumphant  in 
every  part  of  the  globe. 

On  the  acceffion  of  his  prefent  majefty,  that 
great  ftatefman,  in  confequence  of  new  arrange- 
ments, chiefly  occafioned  by  the  rifing  influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  retired  from  the  ftation  which  he 
had  fo  honourably  filled  ;  and  configning  his  other 
fons  to  the  care  of  others,  he  devoted  his  own  time 
to  the  education  of  WILLIAM,  on  a  ftrong  and 
well-founded  perfuafion  (as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
faying)  that  "  he  would  one  day  encreafe  the  glory 
"  of  the  name  of  PITT." 
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His  claffical  knowledge  Mr.  Pitt  acquired  under 
the  care  of  a  private  tutor  at  Burton-Pynfent,  the 
feat  of  his  father ;  and  the  Earl  took  great  plcafure 
in  teaching  him,  while  ftill  a  youth,  to  argue  with 
logical  preciiion,  and  to  fpeak  with  elegance  and 
force.  He  judicioufly  accuftomed  him  to  the  prac- 
tice of  making  accurate  enquiries  refpe£ting  every 
fubject  that  caught  his  attention,  and  taught  him 
not  to  remain  fatisfied  with  a  fuperficial  obfervation 
of  appearances. 

Thefe  lefTons  brought  him  into  an  early  praftlce 
of  cool  and  patient  inveftigation,  rarely,  if  ever, 
acquired  by  thofe  who  prefer  the  trappings  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  fhowy  ornaments  of  language,  to 
plain  fober  diction,  and  pertinent  matter  of  fact. 

Under  fuch  an  able  paternal  guide,  an  acute 
mind  could  not  fail  to  imbibe  a  (lore  of  found 
practical  knowledge.  The  earl,  with  his  ufual 
perfpicacity,  fancied  he  faw  in  his  fon  a  future 
ftatefman,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  future  minifter 
of  his  country  alfo.  It  was  a  laudable  ambition  in 
a  father,  and  to  gratify  it  he  fpared  no  exertions  ; 
directing  his  whole  attention  to  the  great  obje6t  of 
rendering  his  fon  accomplifhed  in  all  things  requi- 
fite  to  form  a  public  charafter,  and  to  preferve  the 
luftre  already  attached  to  the  name  of  WILLIAM 
PITT, 

He,  himfelf,  frequently  entered  into  difputations 
with  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  converfe  with 
others,  upon  fubje&s  far  above  what  could  be 
from  his  years.  In  the  management  .of 
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thefe  arguments,  his  father  would  never  ceafe  to 
prefs  him  with  difficulties ;  nor  would  he  permit 
him  to  flop,  till  the  fubjeft  of  contention  was 
completely  exhaufted.  By  being  iaured  to  this 
method,  the  fon  acquired  that  quality  which  is  ->f 
the  firft  confequence  in  public  life — a  fufficient 
degree  of  firmnefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  as  well 
as  a  ready  delivery,  in  which  he  was  wonderfully 
aided  both  by  nature  and  education. 

That  he  might  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  inftruc- 
tlon  which  this  country  could  give  him,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  pre- 
liminary ftudies,  qualify  himfelf  ea^ly  for  the 
fena'e,  he  was  taken,  at  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  from  his  father's  roof,  and  the 
care  of  a  very  enlightened  and  worthy  clergyman, 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wiifon,  and  fent  to  Pembroke 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was^admitted  under 
the  tuition  of  Meflrs.  Turner  and  Prettyman,  both 
very  able  men,  and  willing  to  fecond,  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power,  the  intentions  of  his  father.  Mr. 
Prettyman  was  alfo  his  private  indruftor,  and  a 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  as  far  as 
claffical  and  mathematical  knowledge  were  con- 
cerned. For  eloquence  he  could  not  look  up  to 
either  of  his  inftru£tors ;  but  his  father's  example 
and  precepts  required  no  further  affiilance  on  that 
head. 

In  Cambridge  he  became  a  model  to  the  young 
nobility  and  fellow-commoners  ;  and  it  was  not 
doubted  that,  if  the  privileges  of  his  rank  had  not 
exempted  him  from  the  ufual  exercifes  for  the 
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Bachelor's  degree,  he   would  have    been    found 
arpong  the  firft  competitors  for  academical  honours. 
On  his   admiffion,   according   to   cuftom,   to   his 
Jnafter's  degree,  the  public  orator  found  it  needlefs 
to  fearch  into  his  genealogy,  or  even  to  dwell  much 
upon  the  virtues  of  his  father,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
univerfity  were  fixed  on  the  youth;  the  enraptured 
audience  affented  to  every  encomium,  and  each 
breaft  was  filled  with  the  livelieft  prefages  of  future 
greatnefs.     To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt  it  muft  be 
fpoken,  that  he  has  been  duly  fenfible  of  the  care 
taken  of  his  rifing  years.     His  tutors  have  received 
repeated  marks  of  his  acknowledgment.     Dr.  Wil- 
fon,  his  firft  inftru&or,  is  now  canon  of  Windfor ; 
and  one  of  his  fons  has  a  lucrative  finecure  in 
Jamaica.     The   worthy  Dr.  Turner  is   Dean  of 
Norwich  ;  Dr.  Prettyman  has  received  the  Bifhop* 
lie  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
will,  doubtlefs,  not  be  overlooked  in  future  promo- 
tions. 

Mr,  P.  was  afterwards  entered  a  ftudent  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  legal 
ftudies,  as  to  be  foon  called  to  the  bar,  with  every 
profpeQ  of  fuccefs, 

We  are  informed,  that  he  once  or  twice  went 
upon  the  Weftern  circuit,  and  appeared  as  junior 
counfel  in  feveral  caufes.  He  was,  however,  def- 
tjned  to  fill  a  more  important  ftation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  than  is  ufually  obtained 
through  the  channel  of  the  law. 

At   the   general  ele&ion,    1780,    we    find   him 
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nominated  by  fome  of  the  moft  refpe&able  perfons 
in  Cambridge   as   a  candidate   to   reprefent   that 
in.ivcrfit.y-;  but  notwithftanding  the  high  charafter 
he  bad  obtained  there,  he  found  very  few  to  fecond 
l\is  pretenfians.     In  the  following  year,  however, 
h.e.  was  returned  for  the.  borough  of  Appleby,  by 
the  intereft  of  Sir  James  Lowther.     On  taking  his 
feat  in  the  Hoiife  of  .Cenamons,  he  enlifted  himfelf 
on  the  fide  of  the  party  which  had  conftan-tly  op- 
pofed  the  minifter,  Lord  North,  and  the  American 
war,  and  which  regarded  him  with  a  degree  of 
veneration;  recogniling  in  his  perfon  the   genius 
cf  his  illuftrious  father  revived  and  acting,  as  it 
were,  in  him.     His  firft  fpeech  was  in  favour  of 
Mr,  Burke's  bill;  and  one  of  the  firft  acls,  in  which 
$i€  took  the  lead  in  that  Houfe,  was  extremely  well 
calculated  to  increafe  his  popularity  ;   this  was  his 
motion  for  a  committee,  to  confult  upon  the  moft 
effeftual  means  to  accompliih  a  more  equal  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people  in  parliament.     His  propo- 
sitions were,,  indeed,  rejected  ;  but    he  continued 
to  repeat  and  renew  them  from  time  to  time;  and 
Aus  kept  up  the  public  attention  to  this  great 
object,  which  was,  confequently,  more  generally 
ran-vaffed  than  it  pvcr  had  been  before. 

On  the  death  of  the  .  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham,  the  old  Whig  party  fell  into  a  ftate  of  dif- 
-linion,  nearly  bordering  upon  diflblution.  A  new 
arrangement  took  place  foon  after,  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne  became  the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury, 
aflifted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  aftonirtied  the  country, 

andj 
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and,  indeed,  all  Europe,  by  the  phenomenon  of 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  ! 

'  His  popularity  at  this  period  effectually  fcreened 
him  from  every  charge  which  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience might  juftly  have  warranted,  and  which 
were  ftrongly  urged  againft  him  by  the  adverfer 
fa£r.ion.  The  fituation  of  the  country  was  extremely 
critical.  The  American  war  had  become  generally 
odious ;  and  all  hearts  panted  for  a  ceflation  of 
hoftilities.  This  defirable  obje6t  was,  therefore, 
the  firft  confideration  with  the  new  miniftry. 

The  combined  powers  had  recently  experienced 
great  humiliations,  and  confequently  the  opportu- 
nity was  not  to-be  loft.  A  general  peace  accord- 
ingly' took  place;  but  the  terms  of  it  Were 
reprobated  by  a  confiderable  part  of  the.  nation. 
On  this  occafion,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  rnoft  mat 
ferly  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  colleagues,  which 
produced- a  correfponding,  though  not  fuccefeful, 
efFeft.  The  adminiftration,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  members,  was,  therefore, 
iliort-lived.  On  its  diflblution,  the  young  ftatefman 
withdrew  into  retirement,  and  afterwards  went 
abroad  for  fome  time,  vifi ting  Italy,  and  feveral  of 
the  German  courts. 

On  the  'coalition-miniftry  coming  into  place, 
Mr.  Mansfield's  feat  for  the  univerfity  became  va- 
cant, by  accepting  the  office  of  folicitor-general, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  oppofe  him  :  with  this 
view  he  went  down  to  Cambridge  ;  but  was  treated 

with 
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with  contempt,  by  the  heads  and  fenlor  members* 
One  almoft  threw  the  door  in  his  face,  and  wondered 
at  the  impudence  of  the  young  man,  thus  to  comfc 
down  and  difturb  the  peace  of  the  univerfity  !  Frorri 
fuch  a  fcene  he  retired  in  a  few  days,  in  difguft  ; 
though  the  affurances  of  fupport  from  feveral  inde- 
pendent mailers  of  arts,  kept  alive  the  fcanty  hopes 
of  future  fuccefs.  A  few  months,  however,  chang- 
ed the  fcene ;  the  coalition-miniftry  was  thrown 
out,  he  repaired  in  triumph  to  the  univerfity,  was 
received  with  open  arms,  carried  his  eleftion  by 
means  of  a  confiderable  majority,  and  was  able, 
alfo,  by  his  influence,  to  make  Lord  Euilon  his 
colleague.  For  a  time,  the  tergiverfation  of  the 
fenate  was  a  theme  of  converfation  ;  the  moft  no- 
torious of  the  gown  who  had  changed  fides  were 
marked  by  the  contempt  of  the  unfuccefsful,  but 
they  laughed  at  their  own  difgrace,  being  gratified  by 
the  rewards  of  the  fuccefsful  candidates ;  mitres,  and 
ftalls,  and  livings,  became  the  portion  of  the  Cam- 
bridge men.  But  few  of  the  independent  mafters, 
who  would  have  fupportedhim  when  out  of  power, 
and  did  foon  his  acceffion  to  the  miniftry,  were  to 
be  found  among  his  voters  at  the  next  election ;  they 
ronfidered  him  as  having  receded  from  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  on  which  he  had  firft  a£ted  ;  for 
he  had  now  become  cool  in  his  zeal  for  that  reform 
of  parliament,  which  had,  in  conjunction  with  his 
great  talents,  firft  entitled  him  to  their  notice. 

An  occaiion,  as  we  have  juft  remarked,  fuddenly 
offered,  in    1784,  for  bringing  Mr.  Pitt  forward 

once 
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©nee  more  on  the  great  theatre  of  politics,  as  a 
candidate  for  fame  and  power.  The  Britifli  do- 
minions in  India  had  long  been  in  an  alarming 
fituation,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  an 
immediate  remedy  was  indifpenfably  neceflary  to 
preferve  them.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Fox,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  formed,  digeired,  and  brought1 
forward  his  famous  India  bill,  which  he  carried 
through  its  feveral  ftages  with  a  high  hand. 

The  coalition-miniftry,  compofed  of  fuch  ar* 
heterogeneous  mixture,  notwithftanding  their  ma- 
jority in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  were  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  nation,  and  this  meafure  was  par- 
ticularly offenfive  to  the  great  body  whom  k  im- 
mediately affe£led.  Lord  North  and  his  new  allies 
were  accordingly  dimiffed.  and  that  too  in  a  very 
unconfHtutional  manner,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  the  new 
Premier3  was  aflifted  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Thur- 
low,  as  keeper  of  the  great  feal — arrangements 
which,  at  that  time,  were,  however,  only  confi- 
dered  as  temporary  ! 

He  now  aftonifhed  the  commercial  and  political 
workU  by  his  own  India  bill  !  He  had,  however,. 
the  mortification  to  find  the  majority  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  againft  him ;  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  peculiar  fituation  of  a  minifter  acting  with  a 
minority,  and  that  too  in  opposition  to  the  ftrong- 
elt  conflux  of  talents  ever  combined  againft  any 
adminiftration.  He,  however,  remained  firm  in 
his  feat  amidft  a  general  confufion  ;  and  though  the 
Houfe  had  petitioned  his  Majefty,  to  difmifs  him 
and  his  coadjutors,,  our  young  Premier  ventured  to 

inform 
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inform  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  that  ttietf 
petition  could  not  be  complied  with  ! 

This  ftruggle  between  the  Commons,  and  the 
Crown  was  of  the  greateft  importance ;  but  the  peo- 
ple, at  large,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  former  en- 
croached upon  the  regal  prerogatives  ;  and  on  the 
queftion  being,  in  a  manner,  thrown  into  their  hands 
by  a  diflblution  of  Parliament,  a  new  one  was  re- 
turned, which  changed  the  majority,  and  preferved 
the  Premier  in  a  poft  which  he  has  fturdily  main- 
tained ever  fince ! 

Various  public  meafures  have,  of  courfe,  daring 
a  period  of  fourteen  years,  been  brought  forward 
by  this  aflive  minifter  ;  to  notice  which,  would  far 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  memoir,  fo  limited  in  its 
objeft,  as  the  prefent.  They  are  incorporated  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  at  prefent  familiarly 
recollecled  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  a  bold 
fcheme,  and  evinced  deep  political  and  mercantile 
knowledge.  But  the  moft  critical  circumftance  in 
the  annals  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration,  and  that 
on  which  his  biographer  ihould  dwell  the  moft,  is 
the  period  when  the  regal  powers  were,  in  a 
manner,  unhappily  fufpended,  and  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  legiilature  was  required  to  form  a  regency. 
It  was  a  crifis  not  only  novel,  but  of  extreme  mag- 
nitude,  as  likely  to  become  the  precedent  for  future  j 
times ;  no  fuch  incident  having,  till  then,  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  our  hiftory. 

Some  ftatefmen  would  have  worlhipped  the  rifing 
fun  5  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues,  however,  purfued  ' 

a  different 
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a  different  courfe,  and  thereby  added  greatly  to 
their  popularity,  and  effeflually  fecured  themfelves 
in  power. 

But  if,  on  fome  occafions,  he  has  courted  the 
favour  of  the  people,  he  certainly  has  not  always 
facrificed  at  their  flirine.  He  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  a  proper  conception  of  the  value  in  which 
popular  efteem  is  to  be  held,  but  to  be  fenfible,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  it  ought  not  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  a  legiflatoj,  if  evidently  repugnant  to 
the  true  interefts  of  the  country. 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  the 
fituation  of  the  prime  minifter  of  this  kingdom 
became  once  more  extremely  critical. 

The  afpecl  of  Europe  has  affumed  a  new  face, 
fmce  the  monarchy  of  France  was  fhaken  from  its 
ancient  bafis.  A  war  has  enfued  totally  different 
from  all  former  wars.  In  judging,  therefore,  of  the 
merits  of  tfyofe  who  are  concerned  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  it  isimpoflible  to  have  recourfe 
either  to  precedents,  or  to  old  political  principles, 
A  new  mode  of  a&ion,  a  new  fcheme  of  politics, 
was  to  be  devifed,  and  adapted  to  the  exifting  cir-» 
eumftances. 

If  any  merit  be  due  to  boldnefs  of  invention,  to 
vigour  of  execution,  to  wide  cxtcnfion  of  plans, 
and  to  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  of  conduct,  cer- 
tainly tbe  prefent  adminiftration  has  an  undoubted 
claim  to  public  gratitude  ;  it  mqft,  however,  bo 
allowed,  that  they  are  accufecj  of  having  trenched 
fliore  than  once  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

i  An 
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An  attention  to  commerce  has  greatly  diftinguiflr 

ed  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration,  particularly  during  the 

prefent  conteft.     Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  the 

kingdom  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 

trade  than  he  is.  The  oldeft,  and  moil  experienced, 

merchants  have  been  afloniflied  at  his  readinefs  in 

converting  with  them  upon  fubje&s  of  which  they 

thought  themfelves  exclufively  matters.  Many  who 

have   waited  upon   him  in    full    confidence   that 

they  mould  communicate  fame  new  and  important 

information,  have,  to  their  great  furprife,  found  him 

minutely  and  intimately  acquainted  with  all  thofe 

points  to  which  they  conceived  he  was  a  ftranger. 

By  the  clofe  attention  which  he  has  uniformly  paid 

to  the  mercantile  interefts,  he  has  alfo  fecured  to 

himfelf  an  exclutive  bafis  of  fupport,  which  has 

enabled  him  not  only  to  refift  a  moft  vigorous  op-* 

petition,  but  to  carry  into  effeft  financial  meafures 

until  his  time  deemed  impracticable. 

Some  men  have  charged  him  with  political  rer- 
giverfation,  on  the  ground  of  having  abandoned, 
If  not  oppofed,  the  project  of  a  parliamentary  re- 
form,    If  he  really  confiders  fuch  a  reform  as  no 
longer  neceflary,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  exonerate 
him  from  this  heavy  accufation,  But  there  certainly 
is  a  great  difference  between  abfolute  apoftacy,  and 
an  occafional  ceffation  from  a  particular  fyftem  of 
opinions  or  line  of  conduct.    It  does  not  follow  that 
Mr.  Pitt  is  an  enemy  to  neceffary  reform,  becaufe  he 
contiders  the  exifting  circumilances  of  the  country 
as  top  critical  to  admit  the  trial  of  the  experiment 
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As  a  public  fpeaker,  the  minifter  is  not  to  be 
characterized  by  over-ftrained  parallels,  drawn 
from  the  orators  of  antiquity.  He  pofferles  rather 
the  elegance  and  grace  of  Cicero,  than  the  fire  of 
Demofthenes.  He  difplays,  however,  more  of  the 
acute  logician,  than  of  the  perfuafive  rhetorician  ; 
but  his  voice,  though  clear  and  powerful,  pofleffes 
not  thofe  modulations  that  charm  the  ear,  and  fteal 
upon  the  heart.  His  deficiencies,  however,  ar$ 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  conclufive  and 
forcible  method  of  reasoning,  added  to  a  facility 
of  ftating  his  arguments,  which  makes  them  not 
only  conceivable  to  the  meaneft  underftanding,  but 
gives  them  frequently  a  precifion  and  vigour  which 
may  be  pronounced  irrefiftible. 

The  Premier  alfo  poflerTes  an  advantage  of  in- 
eftimable  value,  in  a  minifter  of  ftate,  namely,  a 
great  command  over  his  temper,  added  to  much 
coolnefs,  during  the  ardour  of  debate. 

This  enables  him  to  reply  clearly  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  and 
to  defend  his  caufe,  by  often  turning  their  own 
weapons  upon  themfelves.  Though  he  is  confi- 
dent, and,  frequently,  it  muft.be  confeffed,  even 
arrogant,  in  his  fpeeches,  which  fometimes  pro- 
vokes the  oppofition  orators  to  ufe  harih  language, 
yet  he  feldom  lofes  his  own  temper,  or  retorts  in 


anger. 


His  aftion  is  not  ftri&ly  graceful,  which  is,  in 
fome  meafure  owing  to  the  difadvantage  of  an  ex- 
terior, which,  however  dignified,  is  yet  not  en- 
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gaging ;  for  he  is  very  tall,  and  deficient  in  em  fan 
point.  His  countenance  is  alfo  fevere  and  forbid- 
ding, expreffive,  indeed  (in  the  language  of  phy- 
fiognomifts),  of  a  capacious  mind,  and  inflexible 
refolution  ;  but  alfo  of  a  too  lofty,  and,  perhaps, 
unbending  fpirit. 

Mr.  Pitt  forms,  in  all  points,  a  direct  contrail  to 
his  political  opponent :  and  it  is  certainly  a  curious 
circumftance,  that  two  fuch  extraordinary  men, 
{hould  be  as  oppofite  in  their  private  characters,  as 
in  their  public  career.  In  debate,  Mr.  Fox  is 
vehement,  Mr.  Pitt  cool.  The  one  is  frank  and 
open,  the  other  clofe  and  referved.  The  urbanity 
of  the  ex-minifter  gains  him  friends,  among  all 
parties;  the  hauteur  and  Jangfroidof  the  Premier, 
does  not  conciliate  even  his  afTociates. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  the  fame  guarded  and  unbending 
politician  in  his  focial  hours,  that  he  is  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

In  private  life,  his  fole  pleafures  are  of  an  offi- 
cial and  convivial  nature. 

Ambition  is  the  ruling  paiTion  of  his  foul,  before 
which  every  other  finks  into  insignificance ;  and  at 
the  fhrine  of  this  goddefs,  and  at  that  of  Bacchus, 
he  is  fuppofed  alone  to  pay  his  devotions.  That 
his  health  and  talents  may  not  fuffer  by  the  latter, 
and  that  his  country  may  profper  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former,  is  the  earneft  wilh  of  the 
writer  of  this  article, 

J.  W. 
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THIS  celebrated  man  is  the  fon  of  a  gentleman 
of  landed  property,  near  Newark- upon-Trent. 
From  a  country  fchool  he  was  transferred  to  the 
univerfity,  and  entered  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
where,  being  intended  for  the  pra&ice  of  medi- 
cine, he  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in  1755 ;  and  in 
his  thefis  defended  the  opinion  that  the  motion  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  are  produced  by  the  imme- 
diate jftwp&s  of  the  blood. 

On  the  death  of  the  prefent  king's  father,  when 
all  the  men  of  talents  in  the  nation  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  a  prince  whom  they  had  fondly  hoped 
would  prove  a  future  Maecenas,  he  contributed  to 
the  Cambridge  collection  of  odes  and  elegies  ;  but 
his  verfes  on  that  occafion  do  not  feem  to  have  con- 
ferred any  reputation  on  their  author,  as  they  were 
undiftinguiflied  from  the  exertions  of  far  inferior 
talents,  and  afforded  no  great  promife  of  future 
excellence. 

After  an  education,  admirably  adapted  to  his 
intended  profeflion,  and  a  previous  degree  of  M.D. 
Dr.  Darwin  determined  to  praftife  -,  and  rinding 
the  bufinefs  of  the  capital  entirely  monopolized 
by  a  few  men  of  celebrity,  brought  into  notice  by 
the  zeal  of  friends,  the  interefl  of  family  connex- 
ions, and  the  recommendation  and  prote&ion  of 
the  great,  he  determined  to  fettle  in  the  country. 
Luckily  for  the  city  of  Lichfield,  that  place  was 
pitched  upon  for  the  fcene  of  his  labours,  and  he 
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refidcd  there  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Jf  he 
ft  ill  retained  a  tafte  for  poetry,  it  was  either  care- 
fully fuppreffed,  or  the  favours  of  the  mufe  anxi- 
oufly  concealed  ;  he,  however,  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
a's  a  philofopher  and  phyfician,  for  as  far  back  as 
1758,  he  published  in  vol.  L.  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa£Hons,  (i  An  Attempt  to  confute  the  Opinion 
of  Henry  Earle,  concerning  the  Afcent  of  Va- 
pour ;"  and  "  An  Account  of  the  Cure  of  a  perio- 
dical Haemop'toe,  by  keeping  the  Patient  awake." 
This  was  followed  by  "  Experiments  on  Animal 
Fluids  in  the  exhaulted  Receiver." 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  bred  his  fon  Charles, 
a  promifing  young  man,  to  his  own  profeffion,  and 
fent  him  to  Edinburgh,  then,  as  now,  the  great 
European  fchool  of  phyfic.  There  he  was  unfor- 
tunately carried  off  by  a  fever,  at  the  very  time  he 
was  enquiring  into  the  nature  and  cure  of  difeafes, 
before  he  had  attained  the  2oth  year  of  his  age  *. 
To  the  forrowing  father  was  left  the  mournful  tafk 
of  being  the  editor  of  his  poflhumous  work;  and 
he  accordingly  publiflred,  in  1780,  "Experiments 
eftablifhing  a  Criterion  between  Mucilaginous 
and  Purulent  Matter :  and  an  Account  of  the 
Retrogade"  Motions  of  the  Abforbent  VefFels  of 
Animal  Bodies  in  fome  Difeafes." 

In    1782,   the    Botanical   Society   of   Lichfield 
publiihed  Linnaeus'  "Syftem  of  Vegetables,"  which 

*  Dr.  D.  has  five  fons,  and  fcveral  daughters,  now  living; 
one  of  the  former,  pra&ifes  the  law  at  Derby;  another  is  a  phy- 
fician  at  Shrewsbury. 

is 
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is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly  the  production  of 
Dr.  Darwin,  one  of  its  two  principal  members. 

Early  in  1789,  enlifted  again  by  fcience  in  the 
train  of  the  mufes,  he  burft  forth  like  a  comet  in  the 
hemifphere  of  poetry,  by  the  publication  of  the 
*c  Botanical  Garden ;"  Part  IL*  containing  "  the 
Loves  of  the  Plants,"  which  then  made  its  firft 
appearance.  The  idea  of  the  fexual  fyftem  had 
been  long  before  elucidated  by  the  great  Swedifii 
naturalift ;  and  it,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  coeval 
•with,  and,  moft  probably,  long  anterior  to  Clau- 
dian : 

**  Vivunt  in  Venerem  frondes ;  nemus  omne  per  altum, 

"  Felix  arbor  amat ;  nutant  ad  mutua  Palmae 

**  Fxdera,  populeo  fufpirat  Populus  ic~hi, 

"  Et  Platani  Platanis,  Alnoque  affibelat  Alnus." 

The  poem  confifts  of  four  cantos ;  the  three 
firft  of  which  are  followed  by  a  dialogue,  and  the 
preface  contains  a  fummary  of  the  Linn^an  ar- 
rangement. The  intention  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  to  render  an  attachment  to  botanical  ftudies 
at  once  more  common  and  more  delightful. 

**  BOTANIC  MUSE  !  who,  in  his  latter  age, 
"  Led  by  your  airy  hand  the  Swedifti  fage, 
"  Bade  his  keen  eye  your  fecret  haunts  explore, 
"  On  dewy  dell,  high  wood,  and  winding  fhore ; 


*  Four  editions  of  this  volume,  and  three  of  the  fecond,  have 
been  already  publiQied.  The  greater  part  of  his  «  Botanical 
Garden"  is  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  him  twenty  years 
before  its  publication. 
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"  Say  on  each  leaf  how  tin^  graces  dwell ; 

"  How  laugh  the  pleafures  in  a  bloflbm's  bell ; 

<c  How  infecT:  loves  arife  on  cobweb  wings, 

**  Aim  their  light  fliafts,  and  point  their  little  flings." 

The  fcientific  turn  of  the  notes,  and  the  agree- 
able medium  of  the  poetry*,  excited  an  uncommon 
degree  of  curiofity  for  the  publication  of  Part  L 
containing  "  the  Economy  of  Vegetation ;"  which, 
on  account  of  fome  experiments,  was  delayed 
until  1791.  On  this  occafion,  he  recurs  to  Lucre- 
tius : 

"  It  Ver,  ct  Venus ;  et  Veneris  pr^nunclus  ante 
"  Pennatus  Graditur  Zephyrus  Veftigia  proptcr, 
<x  Flora  quibus  mater,  praefpergens  ante  Viai 
"  Cun&a  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet." 

At  the  beginning  of  Canto  I.  the  genius  of  the 
place,  the  fcenery  of  which  is  borrowed  from  a 
garden,  about  a  mile  from  Lichfield,  where  a  cold 
bath  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Floyer,  folicits  the 
appearance  of  the  goddefs  prefiding  over  botany, 
who.,  on  her  defcent,  is  received  by  Spring  and  the 
Elements.  Then  follow  the  explofion  of  chaos,  the 
revolution  of  the  ftars,  the  appearance  of  lightning, 
the  rainbow,  luminous  flowers,  the  glow-worm, 
fire-fly,  eleftric-eel,  medufa,  fteam- engine,  &c. 

The 

*  Some  of  the  fines  are  peculiarly  expreffive,  fuch  as 
««  On  her  fair  bofom  fits  the  demon  ape 
"  Erect,  and  balances  his  bloated  fhape  ; 
"  Rolls  in  their  marble  orbs  his  gorgon-eycs^ 
"  And  drinks  with  leathern  ears  her  tender  cries.1* 

The 
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following  lines  deferve  great  praife;  and 
riot  the  lead  merit  is,  that  pofterior  difcoveries  feem 
to  be  fail  realifing  the  predictions  of  the  poet : 

*(  Soon  ihall  thy  arm,  UN  CONQUERED  STEAM  !  afar 
*'  Drag  the  flow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
*'  Or  on  wide -waving  wings,  expanded,  bear 
*'  Thy  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air. 

*f  Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above, 

"  Shall  wave  their  flutt'ring  'kerchiefs  as  they  move; 
,     "  Or  warrior-bands  alarm  the  gaping  crowd, 
"  And  armies  fhrink  beneath  the  fhadowy  cloud : 
"  So  mighty  Hercules  o'er  many  a  clime 
"  Wav'd  his  huge  mace  in  Virtue's  caufe  fublime, 
"  Unmeafur'd  ftrength  with  early  art  combined, 
"  Aw'd,  ferv'd,  protected,  and  amaz'd  mankind.—— 
««  Firft,"  &c. 

The  fecond  Canto  commences  with  an  addrefs  to 
the  Gnomes.  We  then  find  the  earth  thrown  from 
a  volcano  of  the  fun;  its  atmofphere,  ocean,  and 
journey  through  the  zodiac,  are  defcribed.  We 
hear  of  primeval  iflands,  paradife,  or  the  golden, 
age ;  the  firft  great  earthquakes,  continents  raifed 
from  the  fca,  &c. 

The  third,  and  laft  Canto,  commences  with  an 
addrefs  to  the  Nymphs ;  next  follows  the  theory  of 
rain  and  of  tides,  an  account  of  marine  animals, 

The  < <  vrampire-wings"  of  the  ague,  "  the  young  wonder," 
with  which  the  cherubs,  while  ridiqg  on  their  little  reeds, 

"  — . ,„   touch  the  fliding  fnail, 

"  Admire  bis  eye-tipj>d  horns,  and  painted  mall '/'  t$c. 
are  expreffio^s  peculiarly  fdicitous. 

rivers, 
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rivers,  boiling  fountains  in  Iceland,  and  warm  me* 
dicinal  fprings,  fuch  as  Buxton,  &c.  &c. 

It 'is  eafy  to  perceive,  in  this  very  interefting  per- 
formance, that  Dr.  Darwin  has  had  recourfe  to  the 
Roficrucian  machinery,  in  his  cc  Botanic  Garden/' 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  Pope  adopted  it,  in  his 
celebrated  poem  of  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
In  the  formation  of  the  planets,  he  employs  the 
doctrines  of  Buffon ;  in  his  natural  hiftory,  he 
bends  at  the  flirine  of  the  Swede,  while  he 
follows  the  new  doctrines  refpefling  air,  from  the 
Prieftleian  and  Lavoiferian  fyftems. 

A  deep  attention  to  botany,  and  a  thorough 
conviftion  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  fyftem, 
induced  Dr.  Darwin  to  turn  his  mind  towards 
the  improvement  of  his  own  profeffion,  and  to 
become,  as  it  were,  the  Linnseus  of  Medicine. 
ImpreiTed  with  this  novel  idea,  in  the  beginning 
pf  1794,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his 
"  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life  -"  in 
which,  leaving  his  former  work  in  poffeflion  of  the 
vegetable  world,  he  propofes,  "  to  reduce  the 
"  fafts  belonging  to  animal  life  into  clafles,  orders, 
tf  genera,  and  fpecies ;  and,  by  comparing  them 
"  with  each  other,  to  unravel  the  theory  of 
"  difeafes." 

Much  preliminary  matter  is  given  in  feparate 
feftions,  refpefting  the  immediate  organs  of  fenfe; 
and  an  able  theory  of  ideas  follows.  We  next  meet 
with  the  laws  of  animal  caufatwn^  and  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  tranfitions  of  irritative  into  fenfative, '; 

and 
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and  of  fenfative  into  voluntary,  motions ;  on  this 
occafion,  we  find  a  differtatioh  on  unperceived  idsas, 
and  learn,  "  that"  all  our  perceptions  are  ideas  ex- 
"  cited  by  irritation,  and  fucceeded  by  fenfation." 
RefpcQing  the  doctrines  of  ftimulus  and  exertion, 
the  author  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  fyflem  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Dr.  Brown,  which  he  ably 
and  amply  elucidates  and  explains. 

Proceeding  in  an  afcending  ratio,  he  confiders 
Jleep  and  reverie,  giddinefs  and  drunkennefs;  with 
an  account  of  the  difeafes  arifing  from  the  laft  of 
thefe,  &c.  &c. 

In  1796,  vol.11,  made  its  appearance ;  and  as 
the  former  may  be  confidered  as  ftri&ly  theore- 
tical, this  contains  a  practical  application  of  the 
principles,  and  is  divided  into  two  grand  fecliojis  ; 
containing,  firft,  the  nature  and  cure  of  particular 
difeafes  ;  and,  fe-condly,  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines. 

Of  this  work,  it  has  been  faid,  by  a  celebrated 
profefTor  of  the  medical  art,  that  the  "  Zoono- 
"  mia  bids  fair  to  do  for  phyfic,  what  the  Princi- 
"  pia  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  done  for  natural 
."  philofophy  :"  after  this,  it  would  be  folly  to 
add  our  mite  of  praife. 

Dr.  Darwin  now  refides  at  Derby,  where  he 
enjoys  an  extenfive  practice,  and  univerfal  efteem. 
His  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  profeffional 
duties,  and  literary  avocations.  Entirely  devoid  of 
that  affeftation  of  ftatelinefs,  fo  common  in  pre- 
tenders to  fcience,  he  freely  communicates -hhs 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  and  poffeffes  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
anecdote  and  good  humour.  When  the  weather 
permits,  he  fpends  much  time  in  his  botanic  gar- 
den; and  is  now  occupied  about  an  important 
work  on  agriculture. 

While  his  ample  and  capacious  mind  grafps  the 
grandeft  operations  of  nature,  he  can  yet  conde- 
fcend  to  comparatively  trifling  labours,  provided 
they  be  connected  with  human  happinefs.  A 
proof  of  this  exifts  in  the  attention  lately  paid  by 
him  to  a  fubjeft  in  which  the  deareft  interefts  of 
fociety  are  involved — the  education  of  females,  or 
the  beit  means  of  making  affectionate  daughters, 
good  wives,  and  tender  mothers. 


SIR  GEORGE  LEONARD  STAUNTON,  BARONET, 

IS  the  fon  of  a  gentleman,  of  fmall  fortune,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  was  fent  by  his  parents,  early  in  life,  to  ftudy 
medicine  at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  After  he  had  fmiihed  his  ftudies,  he  re- 
paired to  London,  and  employed  himfelf  in  tran- 
flating  fome  medical  effays,  written  by  Dr.  Storck 
of  Vienna ;  profeffing  wonderful  facility  in  the  at- 
tainment of  different  languages,  he  at  the  fame 
time  drew  up  in  French,  for  the  Journal  Etranger>  a 
comparifon  between  the  literature  of  England  and 

France. 

About 
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About  the  year  1762,  Dr.  Staun ton  embarked 
for  the  Weft-Indies,  as  we  find  from  a  farewel  let- 
ter written  to  him  by  the  late  Dr.  Johnfbn,  given 
by  Mr.  Bqfwell  in  his  Life  of  that  great  man.  This 
epiftle  is  replete  with  excellent  advice,  and  does 
equal  credit  to  the  writer,  and  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  addrefTed. 

Dr.  S.  refided,  for  feveral  years,  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
where  he  acquired  fome  addition  to  his  fortune  by 
the  pra&ice  of  phyfic ;  purchafed  an  eftate  in 
Grenada,  which  he  cultivated  ;;  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  friendfhip  of  the  prefent 
Lord  Macartney,  governor  of  that  ifland,  to  whom, 
he  afted  as  fecretary,  and  continued  in  that  capa- 
city until  the  capture  of  it  by  the  French,  when 
they  both  embarked  for  Europe.  Having  ftudied 
the  law,  while  in  Grenada,  Dr.  S.  filled  the  office 
of  Attorney-general  of  the  ifland. 

Soon  after  Lord  Macartney's  arrival  in  England, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  and  took 
Mr.  S.  with  him  (for  he  feems  now  to  have  loft  the 
appellation  of  Doftor]  as  his  fecretary.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, Mr.  S.  had  feveral  opportunities  of  difplay- 
ing  his  abilities  and  intrepidity,  particularly  as  one 
of  the  commiflioners  fent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  feizure  of  Gen.  Stuart, 
v^ho  feemed  to  have  been  preparing  to  a£l  by  Lord 
Macartney  as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Pigot.  The  Secretary  was  fent  with 
a,  final!  party  of  feapoys  to  arreft  the  general,  which 

he 
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he  effected  with  great  fpirit   and  prudence,  and 
without  bloodflied. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  India  Company, 
as  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  fettled  on  him. a  penfion 
of  500!.  per  annum  i  the  Kingfoon  after  created  him 
a  baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

It  having  been  refolved  to  fend  an  embafiy  to 
China,  Lord  Macartney  was  fele&ed  for  that  pur-, 
pofe,  and  he  took  his  ojd  friend  and  countryman, 
along  with  him,  who  was  not  only  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  but  had  alfo  the  title  of  Envoy- 
extraordinary  and  Minifter-plenipotentiary  beftow- 
ed  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  ambafTador  in  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent. 

The  events  of  this  embafTy,  which,  on  the  whole, 
proved  rather  unpropitious,  are  well  known,  and 
are  given  to  the  public  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
written  by  Sir  Georg'e  *.  When  we  confider  ther 
fliort  time  he  took  to  compile  them,  added  to  the 
fevere  illnefs  he  actually  laboured  under,  and  with 
which  he  was  attacked  foon  after  his  return,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  praife  and  approbation. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  efteem  in  which  the 
India  Company  held  Sir  George  Staunton,  they 

*  The  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  have  fince  undertaken  a  j 
fimilar  embafly,  and  the  very  interefting  narrative  of  it  by  VAN 
BRA  AM  has  lately   made  its  appearance  in  the  Englifh.  language, , 
in  two  volumes,  octavo, 

appointed 
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appointed  his  fon  *,  who  accompanied  him  in 
the  former  voyage,  a  writer  to  China;  and  had 
the  father's  health  permitted,  he  would,  probably, 
again  have  attended  Lord  Macartney  in  fame  ho- 
nourable and  confidential  ilation  to  his  government 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  memoirs  of  Sir  George,  if  drawn  up  at  full 
length,  would  exhibit  many  inftances  of  a  ftrong 
and  ardent  mind,  labouring  occafionally  under  diffi- 
culties, and  furmounting  dangers  by  patience,  ta- 
lents, and  intrepidity.  His  condu£t  in  the  feizure 
of  General  Stuart,  demonflrates  his  refolution  and 
prefence  of  mind  ;  and  when  treating  with  Tip  poo, 
he  had  the  addrefs  to  induce  M.  Suffrein  to  fufpend 
hoftilities,  even  before  he  had  received  advice  from 
his  court  of  the  treaty  of  peace  being  iigned  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France. 


MR.  TAYLOR,  THE  PLATONIST. 

THEfubjeftof  this  article  from  his  enthufiaftic 
and  undiverted  attachment  to  the  religion  and  phi- 
lofophy  of  Plato,  has  been  called,  by  different  wri- 
ters, "  the  modern  Pletho  f,"  «  the  apoftle  of  Pa- 
ganifm  J,"  and  «  the  gentle  prieft  of  England  §." 

*This  fan,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  embarked  as  page 
to  the  AmbafTador,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Emperor, 
on  account  of  his  various  attainments. 

f  In  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Curiofities  of  Literatwre. 

J  See  Analytical  Review  of  his   Salluft. 

J  See  Purfults  of  Literature 

This 
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This  very  fingular  man  was  born  in  London,  m 
the  year  1758,  of  obfcure  but  worthy  parents  ;  and 
though  in  his  literary  career  he  has  accomplished 
Herculean  labours,  yet  we  are  informed  that  his 
body  has  been,  from  his  childhood,  weak  and  difeaf- 
ed ;  for,  at  the  early  period  of  fix  years  of  age, 
alarming  fymptorns  of  confumption  induced  his 
family  to  remove  him  to  Stafford  (hire.  On  return- 
ing thence,  in  his  ninth  year,  he  was  fent  to  St. 
Paul's  fchool,  to  be  educated  for  a  diffenting  minif- 
ter.  Here,  it  feems,  he  foon  gave  indications  of 
that  contemplative  turn  of  mind,  and  that  averfion 
to  merely  verbal  difquifitions,  which  have  fincc  be- 
come fuch  predominant  features  in  his  charafter. 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Ryder,  one  of  the  mafters  of 
the  fchool,  whenever  a  fentence  occurred  remarka- 
bly moral  or  grave,  in  any  claflic  which  young 
Taylor  was  tranflating  to  him,  would  always  pre- 
face it  by  faying  to  the  youthful  Platonift :  "  Come, 
here  is  fomething  worthy  the  attention  of  a  philo- 
fopher  *."  The  boy,  indeed,  was  fo  difguiled  with 
the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  dead  languages 
are  taught  in  that,  as  well  as  in  all  other  publick 
fchools,  thai  he  entreated,  and  at  length  prevailed 
on  his  father  to  take  him  home,  and  abandon  his 
defign  of  educating  him  for  tl^e  miniftry.  The  pa- 

*  Thus  too,  at  an  early  period,  one  of  the  firft  fcholqrs  pf  the 
age,  discovered  the  critical  turn  of  his  mind :  for  when,  on  reading 
the  Latin  Tefiament,  at  Jcfus  was  printed  inftead  of  alt  Jtfits, 
he  fhrew  dJy  conjectured  that  at  muft  be  a  verb,  and  be  derived 
from  ao» 
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rent  complied  indeed,  but  with  great  reluctance,  as 
he  confidered  the  office  of  a  diflenting  minifter,  the 
mod  defirable  and  the  mod  enviable  employment 
upon  ecirth  ! 

About  this  time  Mr.  T.  happened  to  become 
acquainted  with  a  Mifs  Morton,  the  ekleft  daugh- 
ter of  a  refpeclable  coal-merchant  in  Do61or's  Com- 
mons, for  whom,  although  he  was  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  conceived  fuch  an  attachment,  as  neither 
time  nor  diftance  could  diflblve  or  impair.  This 
young  lady  (his  prefent  wife)  had  received  an 
elegant  education,  and  to  an  agreeable  perfon, 
united  uncommon  modefty,  liberality,  and  artlefs 
manners.  Mr.  T.  has  often  declared  that  he  was 
then  as  deeply  in  love  as  the  rroft  famous  hero  of  ro- 
mance, and  that  to  fee  and  converfe  with  his  adored 
'fair  one,  formed  the  very  fummit  of  his  wifhes. 

During  his  refidence  at  home,  while  his  father 
was  yet  undetermined  as  to  his  future  fituation  ia 
life,  he  happened  to  meet  with  Ward's,  "  Young 
Mathematician's  Guide,"  and  was  fo  ftruck,  in 
looking  over  the  book,  with  the  fingalarity  of  nega- 
tive quantities,  when  multiplied  together  producing 
fofitive  ones,  that  he  immediately  conceived  a  ftrong 
defire  to  become  acquainted  with  mathematics.  His 
father,  however,  who  was  deeply  {killed  in  modern 
theology,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  this  fab- 
lime  and  mod  ufeful  fpecies  of  learning,  was,  it 
feems,  averfe  to  his  fon's  engaging  in  fuch  a  courfe 
of  ftudy ;  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  T.'s  ardour 
foon  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  oppofition,  by 

K  devoting 
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devoting  the  hours  of  reft  to  mathematical  lucubra- 
tions, though  to  accompliih  this  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  a  tinder-box  under  his  pillow. 

To  his  early  acquaintance  with  thofe  leading 
branches  of  mathematical  fciences,  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, and  geometry,  Mr.  T.  afcribes  his  prefent 
unrivalled  attachment  to  the  philofophy  of  Plato, 
and  all  the  fubftantial  felicity  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  viz.  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  T. 
was  placed  under  an  uncle-in-law  at  Sheernefs,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  officers  of  that  dock- 
yard. Here,  at  his  leifure  hours,  which  were  but 
few,  he  itill  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  fpeculative 
part  of  mathematics  ;  for  he  was  early  of  opinion 
that  thofe  fciences  were  degraded  when  applied  to 
practical  affairs,  without  then  knowing  that  the 
fame  fentiment  had  been  adopted  by  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  Archimedes.  Here,  likewife,  he  read 
Bolingbroke  and  Hume,  and  by  ftudying  their 
works  became  a  convert  to  \\itjccptical  fhilcfophy. 

The  behaviour,  however,  of  his  uncle-in-law  was 
fo  very  tyrannical,  and  his  opportunities  for  the 
r.cquiiition  were  fo  very  inadequate  to  his  thirft  for 
knowledge,  that  after  having  been  condemned  to 
what  he  confidered  a  flate  of  flavery  during  three 
years,  he  determined  to  break  his  fetters,  and,  as  he 
could  find  no  other  refuge  from  oppreffion,  caft 
himfclf  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  church. 

For  this  purpofe  he  left  Sheernefs,  and  became, 
-during  the  fpace  of  two  years,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  1 
nioft  celebrated  diflenting  preachers.     Under  this  i 

gentleman] 
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gfcntleman  he  recovered  his  knowledge  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  but  made 
Ho  great  advances  in  the  attainment  of  thefe  latv 
guages,  as  his  mind,  naturally  propenfe  to  the  ftudy 
of  things,  required  an  uncommon  ftimulus,  to  make 
it  Hoop  to  an  attention  to  words.  This  ftimulus, 
the  philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariltotle  could  alone 
infpire. 

Mr.  T.  it  feems,  during  this  courfe  of  minifteriat 
education,  renewed,  with  redoubled  ardour,  his 
acquaintance  with  Mifs  M. j  and,  what  indeed  is 
ilngular  in  the  extreme,  was  able  to  unite  in  amica- 
ble league,  courtfhip  and  ftudy.  Hence  he  applied 
himfelf  to  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  day,  paid  his 
addrefles  to  his  fair  one  in  the  evening,  and  had  the 
courage  to  begin  and  read  through  the  Latin  quarto 
of  Simfon's  Conic  Seftions  at  night. 

About  the  fame  period  Mr.  T»  entered  on  the 
ftudy  of  the  modern  philofophy,  and  thinking  him- 
felf qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  more  abftrufe 
parts  of  mathematics,  to  underftand  the  fyftem  of* 
the  univerfe  as  delivered  in  the  Principia  of  New- 
ton, he  began  to  read  that  difficult  work.  We  are 
Informed,  however,  that  he  foon  clofed  the  book 
"With  difguft,  exclaiming,  "  Newton  is,  indeed,  a 
"  great  mathematician,  but  no  philofopher  !"  He 
was  principally  induced,  it  feems,  to  form  this  con* 
cluiion,  by  Sir  Ifaac's  affertiori*  "  that  every  the 
C(  leaft  poffible  particle  of  matter  or  body,  attracts 
u  all  bodies  at  all  diftances  $  that  the  being,  what* 
*  Prop.  6.  7.  &  8.  1.  3. 
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"  ever  it  is,  that  attracts  or  impels  bodies  towafcb 
"  each  other,  proceeds  from  thofe  bodies  to  which 
%<r  it  belongs,  and  penetrates  the  whole  fubftance  of 
"  the  bodies  on  which  it  afts."  It  appeared  to  him, 
that  from  tills  affertion  it  mufl  inevitably  follow, 
that  bodies  a£l  immediately  or  by  themfelves,  with  - 
out  the  intervention  of  any  other  being,  in  a  place 
where  they  are  not,  fince  attraction  is  the  immediate 
a£h"on  of  attrafting  bodies;  that  they  thus  a£l  in  many 
places  at  the  fame  time ;  that  they  penetrate  each 
other  ;  and  that  the  leaft  particle  of  matter  is  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  univerfe  :  all  which 
confequences,he  confidered  as  glaringly  abfurd. 

Thus  far  the  ftrearh  of  Mr.  T's  life  may  be  faid  to 
have  run  with  an  equal  tenour,  limpid,  and  unruf- 
fled, compared  with  its  courfe  in  the  fucceeding 
period,  in  which  it  refembled  fome  dark  river  rolling- 
with  impetuous  rage  to  the  main. 

The  time  now  drew  nigh,  in  which  he  was  to  leave 
his  fair  one  for  the  univeriity.  But  as  her  father, 
in  his  abfence,  intended  to  marry  her  to  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  who  had  made  her  the  offer  of  his 
hand,  Mifs  M.  to  fecure  hcrfelf  from  the  tyrannical 
exertion  of  parental  authority,  generoufly  confented 
to  unite  herfelf  to  our  philofopher,  on  condition 
that  nothing  further  than  the  marriage  ceremony 
took  place,  till  he  had  finimed  his  (Indies  at  Aber- 
deen. This  he  immediately  aflented  to,  and  the 
indiffoluble  knot  was  tied. 

But  when  the  fates  are  adverfe,  how  vain  are  the 
prudent  projefts !  how  unfortunate  the  moft 
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generous  intentions  !  The  low  cunning  of  Mr.  T.'s 
mother-in-law  ciifcovered  the  fecret,  foon  after  the 
union  of  the  platonic  pair;  who,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  eccleliaftical  indignation  with  parental  rage, 
were  for  a  time  expofed  to  the  infult  of  undeferved 
reproach,  and  the  bitternefs  of  real  diiirefs. 

We  find,  however,  that  they  exculpate  their  pa- 
rents on  this  occafion  :  Mr.  T.  entirely  afcribing 
his  father's  conduft  to  the  malicious  mifreprefenta- 
tion  of  his  mother-in-law,  ar}d  the  anger  of  the 
church,  and  Mrs.  T.  to  the  unnatural  and  felfifh 
conduct  of  fome  of  her  very  near  relations. 

Such  was  the  diitreffed  fituation  of  this  young 
couple  at  this  period,  that  we  are  informed  they 
had  no  more  than  feven  fhillings  a  week  to  fubfift 
on,  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  !  This  was  owing  to 
the  bafe  artifice  of  one  of  Mrs.  T.'s  relatives,  who 
was  left  executor,  and  who  prevailed  on  her  father, 
then  ia  a  dying  ftate,  to  let  him  pay  what  he  had 
left  her  as  he  pleafed.  Mr.  T.  endeavoured  indeed 
to  obtain  employment  as  an  uflier  to  a  boarding- 
fchool  ;  but  it  was  fome  time  before  he  was  able  to 
effect  this,  as  he  was  abandoned  both  by  friends 
and  relatives,  and  could  not  even  borrow  ten  fhil- 
lings and  fixpence,  which  it  feems  is  the  ufual  fee 
of  thofe  who  procure  fuch  fituations. 

At  length  he  was  feparated  from  his  partner  in 
affliction,  and  fettled  as  uflier  to  a  boarding-fchool 
at  Paddington,  As  his  embarrafTments  were  fuch, 
that  he  was  unable  to  remove  Mrs.  T.  from  Cam- 
fcerwellj  where  flie  then  refided,  and  the  c^.ly  time 
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he  was  permitted  to  fee  her  was  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, he  could  enjoy  but  little  of  her  company. 
This  little,  however,  was  doubtlefs  dear  in  propor- 
tion to  its  brevity,  and  the  remembrance  of  paft 
pain  would,  it  may  be  prefumed,  be  loft  in  the 
overflowings  of  reciprocal  love, 

Mrs.  IV s  affection  was,  indeed,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, fo  great  for  her  unfortunate  hufband,  that 
though  then  in  a  ilate  of  pregnancy,  fhe  almoil  de- 
prived herfelf  of  the  necefThries  of  life,  that  me 
might  purchafe,  out  of  her  weekly  pittance  of  feven 

Mgs,  a  comfortable  dinner  for  Mr.  T.  on  Satur- 
and  many  letters,  it  feems,  during  this  pain- 

Vparation  paffed  between  them,  replete  with 
"  t-nts  expreffive  of  the  moft  tender  and  difm^ 

fied  regard, 
r.  T.  however,  finding  the  fituation  of  an  ufher 

iblf  extremely  difagreeable,  and  when  attended 
VvTith  occafional  abfence  from  his  partner  in  talami- 
tv,  intolerable,  determined,  if  poilible,  to  obtain  a 

irkfome  employment ;  and   at  length,  by  the 

mining,  exertions  of  his  few  friends,  he  procur- 
ed a  clerk's  place  in  a  refpectable  banking-houfe 

be  city.  In  this  ftation,  however,  he  at  firft 
fuffered  greatly  ;  for  as  his  income  was  but  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  this  paid  quarterly,  and  as  he 
had  not  any  money  to  fpare,  and  could  not  from  his 
embarrafTments  quit  his  lodgings  at  Camber  well, 
he  was  unable  to  procure  nutriment  in  the  courfe 
day  adequate  to  the  great  labours  he  endur- 
ed. Hence,  he  was  fo  exhaufted  by  the  time  he 

had 
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had  reached  home  in  the  evening,  that  r-e  frequent- 
ly fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

We  are  informed  that  foon  after  he  was  fettled 
in  this  new  employment,  he  took  a  houfe  at  Wai- 
worth,  by  the  afMance  of  a  friend,  who  had  been 
his  fchool-fellow  ;  finding  a  refidence  at  fome  fmall 
diftance  from  town  neceffary  for  his  own  health 
and  that  of  Mrs.  T.  and  much  more  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  of  which  he  never 
feems  to  have  loft  fight,  even  amidft  the  laflitude 
of  bodily  weaknefs,  the  pain  incident  to  uncommon 
fatigue,  and  th  immediate  preflure  of  want. 

About  this  time  Mr.  T.'s  fludies,  it  feems,  were 
chiefly  confined  to  chemiftry.  Of  all  the  authors 
in  this  branch  of  natural  philofophy,  he  was'  molt 
attached  to  Becher,  wrhofe  Phyfica  Subterranea  he 
read  with  great  avidity,  and.  became  a  complete 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  that  illuftrious  man. 
He  did  not,  however,  negle6l  mathematics  ;  but, 
in  confequence  of  having  thought  much  on  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  believing  he  had 
difcovered  a  method  by  which  the  rectification  of 
it  might  be  geometrically,  though  not  arithmeti- 
cally, obtained,  he  found  means  to  publiih  a  quarto 
pamphlet  on  that  fubjeft,  which  he  entitled  "  A 
new  Method  of  reafoning  in  Geometry."  The 
fubftance  of  this,  as  it  did  not  then  attraQ  much 
attention,  he  has  fince  given  to  the  world  in  a  note, 
in  the  firft  volume  of  his  tramlation  of  Proclus  on 
Euclid. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Taylor's  fludies  may  be  confidered 
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as  merely  preparatory  to  thofe  {'peculations  which 
were  to  diftinguiih  him  in  the  literary  world,  at 
leaft,  they  are  confidered  in  this  light  by  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Plato.  It  appears  too,  that,  without 
knowing  it,  he  was  led  to  the  myftic  difci-pline  of 
that  fublime  philofopher,  in  the  exa£t  order  pre- 
fcribed  by  his  difciples  ;  for  he  began  with  ftudying 
the  works  of  Ariftotle.  He  was  induced,  it  feems, 
to  engage  in  this  courfe  of  ftudy,  by  a  paffage  in 
Sir  Kenelrn  Digby's  treatife  "  on  Bodies  and  Man's 
"  Soul,"  in  which  he  fays,  "  that  the  name  of 
"  Ariilotle  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  by 
"  fcholars  but  with  reverence,  on  account  of  his 
"  incomparable  worth."  This  eulogium  from  a 
man  who  was  very  far  from  being  a  Peripatetic, 
determined  Mr.  T.  to  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  Arifto- 
tle,  as  foon  as  lie  could  procure  any  of  his  works, 
and  had  fufiiciently  recovered  his  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

By  a  fortunate  circumfiance,  he  foon  met  with 
a  copy  of  that  philofopher's  Phyfics,  and  before  he 
had  read  a  page,  wras  fo  enamoured  with  his  preg- 
nant brevity,  accuracy,  and  depth,  that  he  refolved 
to  make  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy  the 
great  bufinefs  of  his  life.  Such,  indeed,  was  his 
avidity  to  accompliih  his  defign,  that  he  was  foon 
able  to  read  that  great  mafter  in  the  original ;  and 
has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  he  learned  Greek 
rather  through  the  Greek  philofophy,  than  the 
Greek  philofophy  through  Greek. 

However,  as  he  was  regularly  engaged  in  tho 
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banking-houfe  till  at  leail  feven  in  the  evening, 
and  fometimes  till  nine  or  ten,  he  was  obliged  to 
devote  part  of  the  night  to  ftudy.  Hence  we  are 
informed  that,  for  feveral  years,  he  feldo.m  went  to 
bed  before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  j 
and  having,  by  contemplative  habits,  learned  to 
divefl  himfelf  during  the  time  which  he  fet  apart 
for  ftudy  of  all  concern  about  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  his  attention  was  not  diverted  from  Arif- 
totle,  either  by  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from 
his  flender  income,  or  folicitude  about  the  bufineis 
of  the  day. 

By  the  affiftance  of  Ariftotle's  Greek  Interpre- 
ters, Mr.  T.  read  the  Phylics,  the  books  de  Anima, 
de  Gcslo>  Logic,  Morals,  and  Metaphyfics,  of  that 
philofopher:  for,  in  his  opinion,  a  man  might 
as  reafonably  expect  to  underftand  Archimedes, 
who  had  never  read  Euclid,  as  to  comprehend 
either  Ariftotle  or  Plato,  who  wrote  obf curdy  from 
dejign,  without  the  affiftance  of  their  Greek  com- 
mentators. Hence  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
fay,  that  the  folly  of  negle&ing  the  invaluable 
commentaries  of  the  ancients,  on  thofe  philofo- 
phers,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  arrogance  of 
fuch  as  affeft  to  defpife  them ;  fince  thefe  inter- 
preters poflefled  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  had  books  to  confult  on  that 
fubjeft  which  are  now  loft,  fpent  their  whole  lives 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  were  men  of  the  deepeft  eru- 
dition, and  muft  have  been  infinitely  better  quali- 
fied, to  explain  the  rneaning  of  the  text  of  Plato 
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and  Ariftotle,  than  any  modern  can  pretend  to  be, 
becaufe  the  Greek  was  their  native  tongue.  Mr. 
T.  even  carries  his  attachment  to  them  fo  far  as 
to  affert,  that  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  have 
been  fo  long  concealed,  the  philofophy  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle  has  not  been  accurately  underftood 
for  upwards  of  a  thoufand  years. 

Mr.  T.  therefore,  who,  by  diverting  himfelf  at 
night  of  thofe  habits  of  bufinefs  which  he  had 
been  contra£Hng  during  the  day,  may  be  faid,  in 
this  refpe£t,to  have  refembled  Penelope,  made  it  a 
conftant  rule  to  digeft  what  he  had  learned  from 
Ariftotle,  while  he  was  walking  about  with  bills. 
This,  when  he  was  once  mailer  of  his  employ- 
ment, he  accomplifhed  with  great  facility,  without 
either  committing  miftakes,  or  retarding  his  bufi- 
nefs. We  are,  indeed,  informed  from  good  au- 
thority, that  while  in  that  department,  he  was 
always  diftinguifhed  for  accuracy  and  difpatch. 

Having  in  this  manner  applied  himfelf  to  the 
fludy  of  Ariftotle,  and  prefuming  that  he  was  now 
fufficiently  inftrufted  in  his  philofophy,  he  betook 
himfelf  to  the  more  fublime  fpeculations  of  Plato  ; 
confidering  the  Peripatetic  difcipline,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  Plato,  as  bearing  the  relation 
of  the  lefs  to  the  greater  myfteries :  and  in  this  . 
light  it  feems,  the  two  philofophies  were  always 
confidered  by  the  beft  of  the  Platonifts. 

Mr.  T.  had  not  long    entered  on  the  ftudy  of 
Plato,  before  he  met  with  the  works  of  Plotinus  f 
which  he  read,  we  are   told,  with  an   infatiable- 
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avidity,  and  the  moft  rapturous  delight,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  obfcurity  of  that  author's  diftion,  and 
the  profundity  of  his  conceptions.  After  having 
been  well  imbued  in  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus,  he 
ftudied  the  fix  books  of  Proclus,  on  the  Theology 
of  Plato,  a  work  which  he  found  to  be  fo  uncom- 
monly abftrufe,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  fay, 
he  did  not  thoroughly  underftand  it  till  he  had 
read  it  thrice  over. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Proclus, 
who  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be,  of  all  the 
Platonifts,  Mr.  T.'s  greateft  favourite,  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Woolftoncroft,  and  her  friend  Mifs 
Blood,  refided  with  our  Philofopher  for  nearly 
three  months.  Mr.  T.  has  been  known  to  obferve 
of  Mrs.  W.  that  during  her  itay  with  him,  he 
thought  her  a  very  modeft,  fenfible,  and  agreeable 
young  lady ;  he  added,  that  me  often  heard  him 
explain  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  was  always 
pleafed  with  his  converfation  on  that  fubjecl;  but 
confeffed  herfelf  more  inclined  to  an  aclive,  than 
a  contemplative  life.  She  frequently  complimented 
him  on  the  tranquillity  of  his  manners,  and  ufed 
to  call  the  little  room  which  he  made  his  ftudy, 
"  the  abode  of  peace." 

Mr.  T.  further  remarked,  that  he  afterwards 
called  on  her  when  ihe  lived  in  George  ftreet,  and 
that  he  has  there  drank  wine  with  her  out  of  a 
tea  cup ;  Mrs.  W.  obferving  at  the  time,  that  me 
did  not  give  herfelf  the  trouble  to  think  whether 
a  glafs  was  a  neceffary  utenfil  in  a  houfe.  He  has 
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alfo  heard  her  fay,  "  that  one  of  the  conditions  (lie 
"  mould  make  previous  to  marriage,  with  the  man 
*c  me  intended  for  her  hufhand,  would  be  this — 
fc  that  he  mould  never  prefume  to  enter  the  room 
c*  in  which  (he  was  fitting,  till  he  had  firft  knocked 
"  at  the  door." 

But  to  return  from  thefe  eccentricities  (which 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  remark  in  a 
woman  of  lefs  merit),  to  our  Platonift.  When 
Mr.  T.  had  been  nearly  fix  years  at  the  banking- 
houfe,  he  became  difguftcd  with  the  fervility  of 
the  employment,  and  found  his  health  fo  much 
impaired  from  the  combination  of  fevere  bodily 
and  mental  efforts,  added  to  an  incurable  diforder 
in  the  bladder,  which  he  had  laboured  under  for  3 
long  time,  that  he  determined  to  emancipate  him- 
feif,  if  poffible,  from  thraldom,  and  live  by  the 
exertion  of  his  talents. 

In  order  to  effeft  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
a  fubjeft,  which  he  had  often  thought  on  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  viz.  the  poffibility  of  making  a 
ferpetual  lamp -,  being  convinced,  from  the  works  of 
Licetus  and  Bifhop  Wilkins,  that  fuch  lamps  had 
been  conftruQed  by  the  ancients.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  make  fome  experiments  with  phof- 
phorus,  determining  for  a  while  to  defcend  from 
mind  to  matter,  and  ftoop  in  order  to  conquer.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  he  found  that  oil 
and  fait  boiled  together,  in  a  certain  proportion,; 
formed  a  fluid,  which  when  phofphorus  was  im- 
merfed  in  it,  both  preferred  and  increafed  its 
fplendor 
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In  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  he  exhibited 
at  the  Free  Mafons'  tavern  a  fpecimen  of  phof- 
phoric  light,  fumcient  to  read  by  at  the  diftance 
of  a  yard  ;  but  the  room  in  which  this  was  (hewn 
being  fmall,  and  very  warm  from  the  weather  and 
the  number  of  perfons  that  came  to  fee  it,  the 
phofphorus  caught  fire  ;  and  thus  raifed  a  prejudice 
againft  the  invention,  which  could  never  after- 
wards be  removed.  This  exhibition,  however, 
procured  Mr.  T.  fuch  friends  as  at  length  enabled 
him  to  emancipate  himfelf  from  the  banker's,  and 
procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf  and  his  family  by 
jiterary  toil  *. 

His  firft  effort  after  this  to  emerge  from  obfcu- 
rity,  was  by  compofing  twelve  Le&ures  on  the 
Platonic  philofophy,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Flax- 
man,  the  ftatuary,  who  had  been  one  of  the  audi- 
tors of  Mr.  T.'s  Lefture  on  Light,  and  who  very 
benevolently  permitted  him  to  read  his  difTertations 
in  the  largeft  room  of  his  houfe.  He  likewife 
procured  for  him  fome  very  refpeftable  auditors, 
fuch  as  Sir  William  Fordyce,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Da- 
mer,  Mrs.  Cofway,  Mr.  Romney,  &c.  &c.  and  was 
the  means  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Bennet  Langton,  well  known  for  his  great  inti- 
macy with  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon. 

To  this  gentleman  he  read  his  Platonic  Le&ures, 
with  which  Mr.  L.  was  fo  much  pleafed,  as  Jik'e- 

*  "This,  we  are  informed,  was  principally  through  the  means 
of  Mr,  Geo.  Cumberland,  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  works. 

wife 
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wife  with  the  converfation,  and  uncommon  appli- 
cation which  our  Platonift  had  given  to  ftudy,  that 
he  at  length  mentioned  him  to  the  king,  under  the 
appellation  of  a  gigantic  reader,  in  hopes  that  the 
rays  of  royal  attention  might  be  fo  ftrongly  col- 
Jefred  upon  him,  as  to  diffipate  the  obfcurity  in 
which  he  was  then  involved,  and  give  additional 
vigour  and  ardour  to  his  purfuils.  Mr.  L.  it  feems, 
mentioned  him  thrice  to  his  majefty,  who  was 
pleafed  to  enquire  after  his  family,  and  to  exprefs 
his  admiration  of  Mr.  T.'s  ardour  and  perfeverance 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  in  a  fituation  fo  un- 
favourable to  its  acquifition  as  that  of  a  banker's 
clerk;  but  w^e  do  not  find  that  this  well-meant 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  L.  procured  our  Platonift 
anyp  atronage  from  the  throne. 

About  this   time,  Mr.   T.  became   acquainted 
with  Mr.  Willia  n    Meredith,,  of  Harley-place,  a 
circumftance  which  he  juftly  confiders  as  forming 
one  of  the  molt  important  and  fortunate  events  of 
his  life.     This  gentleman,  in  addition  to  an  ample 
fortune,  poflefles  a  moft  elegant  and  liberal  mind  ; 
and  though  concernecl  in  a  very  extenfive  trade, 
has  found  leifure  for  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  Englifh 
writers,  and  the  beft  Englifh  versions  of  the  \vorks 
of  the  ancients.     He  became   deeply  enamoured] 
with   the   doftrines  of  Plato,   from   reading    Mr. ; 
Sydenham's   tranflation    of  fome  of  that    philofo-J 
pher's  dialogues;  and  this  fondnefs  for  Plato,  at 
length,  occafioned  his  attachment  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

Under  the  very  noble  and  fingular  patronage  of$ 

this 
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this  gentleman,  and  his  brother  Mr.  George  Me- 
redith, Mr.  T.  was  enabled  to  prefent  to  the 
world  his  tranflation  of  cc  The  Hymns  of  Or- 
pheus," the  t(  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  Eu- 
clid," and  "  The  Fable  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche." 
The  abilities  of  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen  in 
the  art  he  profefles  *,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Gothic  architefture,  which  he  has  difplayed  in 
many  beautiful  drawings,  have  feldom  been  equal- 
led, and  will  rarely  be  excelled.  We  likewife  do 
not  in  the  lead  doubt,  but  that  Mr.  T.  in  the 
courfe  of  his  ftormy  life,  has  experienced  the  libe- 
rality of  both  thefe  gentlemen,  upon  occafions 
with  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted. 

While  Mr.  T.  was  engaged,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Meffrs.  W.  and  G.  M.  in  tranflating  and 
illuftrating,  at  his  leifure  hours,  the  Commentaries 
of  Proclus,  the  Marquis  de  Valady  took  up  his 
refidence,  for  three  or  four  months,  at  his  houfe. 
As  the  public  have  already  been  much  gratified 
with  anecdotes  f  of  this  fingular  character,  and 
efpecially  his  adventures  with  Mr.  T.  we  {hall 
infert,  in  addition  to  thofe,  the  following  particu- 
lars, which  our  Platonift  has  been  heard  to  men- 
tion refpecling  him. 

The  Marquis,  who  profefled  himfelf  a  rigid 
Pythagorean,  under  the  notion,  that  a  community 
of  pofTeffions  in  every  thing  was  perfectly  Pythago- 

*  Archite&ure.- 

j-  See  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Founders  ef  the 
French  Republic,"  vol.  I.  fecond  edition. 

ric, 
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ric,  often  converfed  with^Mr.  T.  on  this  fubjeft, 
and  once  afked  him,  if  he  did  not  think  it  con- 
fiftent  with  Pythagorean  friendfhip,  for  the  wife  of 
the  married  to  be  fhared  with  the  unmarried 
friend  ?  The  hint  was  broad,  but  Mr.  T.  thought 
proper  not  to  take  it  -,  on  the  contrary,  he  feverely 
reprobated  the  idea,  as  entirely  foreign  from  that 
purity  of  conduft  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the 
Pythagoric  and  Platonic  philofophy. 

He  likewife  once  told  Mr.  T.  that  if  he  had  a 
fon,  he  mould  make  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  the 
proper  ufe  of  his  limbs,  climb  a  high  tree  every 
morning  for  his  breakfaft ;  and  would  afterwards 
fling  him  into  a  river,  in  order  to  teach  him  to 
fwim. 

Dining  once,    at  Mr.  Bennet  Langton's,  with 
Mr.  T.,  Mr.   (now  Dr.)    Burney,  and  many  other 
eminent  fcholars,  he  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  as 
foon  as  he   left  the  houfe,  "  God  keep  me  from  } 
<c  Critics  I"     This   was  occafioned   by  a    difpute 
which  arofe,  at  that  time,  refpe6ling  the  propriety  ;; 
of  the   epithet  ocean  Jlream,   which  Mr.  T.  had  ; 
made   ufe  of,  in  his  tranflation  of  one  of  the  Or-?j 
phic  hymns.     Mr.  T.  urged,  in  his  defence,  that  J 
this   epithet  was  employed  by   Homer,    Hefiod/J 
and  Plato.     To  this  Dr.  B.  replied,  that  Homer,! 
indeed,  had  the  expreffion  WKSUVOV  fro]a[£ov}  the  cceaHw 
river,   but  that  a  river  was  not  a  ftream.     Mr.  TdB 
then  obferved,  that  thefe  words  were  confidered 
as  iynonimous,  by  no  lefs  poets  than  Milton,    and  i 
Mr.  John  Denham.     By  Milton,  when  fpeaking  of  • 
the  leviathan  (Paradife  Loft,  book  L),  he  fays, 

"  —or 
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or  that  fea-beail 


"  Leviathan,  whom  God  of  all  his  works 

««  Created  hugheft,  that  fwim.  th*  ocean  firsam." 

And  by  Denham,  in  the  firft  of  his  famous  lines 
on  the  Thames: 

*«  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  Jlrcam 
<f  My  great  exemplar,  as  it  is  my  theme." 

The  genius  of  the  Marquis  feemed  naturally  in- 
clined to  war.  Whenever  he  went  to  bed,  he  was 
heard  to  repeat,  as  he  was  going  up  flairs,  thofe 
animated  lines  of  Neptune  to  the  Greeks,  from 
the  Iliad  by  Pope  : 

,.•—  ««  On  daftards,  dead  to  fame, 


«  I  wafte  no  anger,  for  they  feel  no  fhame  !" 

And  if  ever  any  one  attempted  to  prove,  that  mo- 
dern warriors  were  equally  heroic  with  the  ancient 
ones,  he  would  indignantly  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  Minerva  to  Tydides: 

**  Such  Tydcus  was,  and  fuch  his  martial  fire; 
u  Gods  1  how  the  foil  degenerates  from  the  lire  !" 

We  find  that  Mr.  T.  foon  after  the  Marquis  left 
him,  came  into  the  pofTellion  of  fix  or  feven  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  a  re- 
lation of  his  wife.  A  confiderable  part  of  this,  it 
feems,  was  fpent  by  him,  in  relieving  the  neceflities 
of  his  own  relations ;  but  he  was  not  fufficiently  a 
man  of  the  world,  to  know  how  to  difpofe  of  the 
remaining  part  of  it  to  his  own  advantage.  About 
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five  or  fix  years  after  this,  he  again  feems  to  have 
laboured  under  the  preffure  of  want ;  to  relieve 
which,  with  incredible  diligence  he  tranflated 
and  illuftrated,  with  copious  introductions  and 
fome  notes,  five  of  the  mod  abftrufe  of  Plato's 
Dialogues,  in  the  ihort  fpace  of  about  fevea 
months ;  the  copy-right  of  which  he  fold  for  no 
more  than  forty  pounds  ! 

After  this,  he  wrote  his  "  DifTertation  on 
the  Eleufinian  and  Bacchic  Myfteries,"  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  confiderable  information  on  that 
f abject,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  perufal  of 
three  Greek  manufcripts,  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 
One  of  thefe,  it  feems,  is  the  Commentary  of 
Proclus  on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  and  is  a  folio 
volume,  confiding  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pages.  This,  with  the  other  two,  which  are, 
likewife,  folio  volumes,  of  no  inconfiderable  fize, 
Mr.  T.  had  the  courage  to  copy,  for  his  own  pri- 
vate ufe. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  tranflated  the  Platonic 
Sallu'ft  "  On  the  Gods  and  the  World ;"  the 
"  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus  ;"  and  five 
Hymns  of  Proclus  ;  likewife  two  Orations  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  ;  and  five  Books  of  PJotinus:  all 
which,  we  are  informed,  he  fold  for  no  more  than 
twenty  pounds  ! 

But  the  moil  laborious  of  all  his  undertakings, 
and  for  which  he  feems  to  have  received  lefs,  in 
proportion,  than  for  any  of  his  other  publications, 
was  his  tranflation  of  Paufanias.  When  this  talk 
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firft  propofed  to  Mr,  T.  by  the  bookfeller ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Patterfon,  well  known  to  the  literary 
world,  by  feveral  very  ingenious  publications, 
happening  to  be  prefeiit,  obferved,  "  that  it 
was  enough  to  break  a  man's  heart :"  Cc  O,"  re- 
plied the  bookfeller,  "  nothing  will  break  the 
heart  of  Mr.  T. !"  This  Herculean  labour  our 
Platonift  accomplifhed,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months, 
though  the  notes  are  of  fuch  an  extent,  and  fo  full 
of  uncommonly  abftrufe  learning,  that  the  compo- 
fition  of  them  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  up 
a  much  longer  time.  For  that  arduous  work,  we 
blufli  to  fay,  Mr.  T.  received  no  more  than  fixty 
pounds  ;  and  are  grieved  to  add,  that  his  health 
was  greatly  injured,  by  his  exceffive  application 
on  that  occafion.  We  are,  indeed,  informed,  that 
the  debility  of  his  body  became  fo  extreme,  after 
this,  that,  at  times,  he  wa&-rendcred  incapable  of 
any  exertion ;  and  what  is  fingular,  he  has,  ever 
fmce,  been  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  fore-finger  in 
writing. 

Our  Platoniit,  however,  in  a  fhort  time,  exhi- 
bited an  indubitable  proof,  that  he  poffefTes  an 
ardour  which  neither  toil  can  abate,  embarrafT- 
ments  impede,  nor  even  debility  extinguiih  ;  and 
which,  like  gunpowder  fet  on  fire,  fee ms  to  rife 
with  renewed  vigour,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
comprefled.  Notwithftanding  the  extreme  lafli- 
tude  of  his  whole  bodily  frame,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  was  able  to  write,  he  engaged,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  an  anonymous  gentleman  of 
L  2  fortune, 
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fortune,  to  tranflate  all  thofe  dialogues  of  Plato, 
which  have  not  been  clothed  in  our  national  drcfs 
by  Mr.  Sydenham,  and  others,  together  with  his 
epiftles;  in  order  that  by  revifing  what  has  been 
already  done,  he  might  give  the  whole  of  Plato  to 
the  world,  in  an  EngJifh  garb.  This  great  under- 
taking, we  underftand,  he  accomplished  in  the 
fpace  of  about  two  years  ;  and  the  work  now  only 
%valts  for  a  liberal  fubfcription,  to  be  made  public. 

Under  the  patronage,  too,  of  the  fame  gentle- 
man, he  has  tranflated  the  greater  part  of  Arifto- 
tle's  Nichomachean  Ethics ;  and  at  prefent  we 
hear  Meflrs.  W.  and  G.  Meredith  have  engaged 
him  to  give  an  Englifh  verlion  of  Ariftotle's  Meta- 
phyiics,  of  which  he  has  already  nearly  accom- 
pliihed  the  three  nrft  books. 

That  refpeftable  patriot,  Mr.  Thomas  Brand 
Hollis,  has  been,  for  many  years,  very  much  at- 
tached to  our  Platonift  ;  he  frequently  invites  him 
to  his  table  ;  and  he  has  always  ihewn  himfelf  ex- 
tremely aftive  in  promoting  his  welfare. 

We  {hall  only  add,  that  Mr.  T.  is  at  prefent 
affiftant  fecretary  to  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  -,  a 
lituation  which  he  obtained  by  a  very  confiderable 
majority  of  votes,  through  the  uncommon  exer- 
tions of  his  friends ;  and  that,  prior  to  this,  fome 
of  them  had  procured  him  a  place  in  one  of  the 
public  offices ;  to  the  fatigues  of  which,  finding 
his  ftrength  by  no  means  adequate,  and  the  em- 
ployment appearing  to  him  extremely  fcrvile,  he 

relinquished 
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relinquiflied  it,  almoft  immediately  after  his  nomi- 
nation, and  compofed  the  following  lines  on  the 
occafion  : 

To  ev'ry  power  that  reigns  on  high, 
Swifter  than  light  my  thanks  fhall  fly, 
That,  from  the  B***'s  dark  dungeons  free, 
I  once  more  hail  fweet  liberty  ! 
For  fure,  I  ween,  fate  ne'er  me  doom'd 
To  be  'midft  fordid  cares  entomb'd, 
And  vilely  wafte  in  groveling  toil, 
The  mid-day  blaze  and  midnight  oil, 
To  fome  poor  darkling  deflc  confin'd  ; 
While  the  wing'd  energies  of  mind 
Opprefs'd,  and  crufh'd,  and  vanquifti'd  lie, 
And  lofe,  at  length,  the  power  to  fly. 

A  doom  like  this  be  his  alone, 
To  whom  truth's  charms  were  never  known  ; 
Who  many  fleeplefs  nights  has  fpent, 
In  fchemes  full  fraught  with  cent,  per  cent. 
The  Have  of  av'rice,  child  of  care, 
loft  to  all  that's  good  and  fair. 
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THIS  gentleman  is  a  native  of  North  Britain, 
pofTefTed  of  a  landed  property  in  Fifefhire,  and  de- 
fcended  from  a  branch  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily of  the  fame  furname ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville.  The  anceftor  of  that 
nobje  family  is  held  to  be  the  firft  Norman  who 
came  into  Scotland  and  fettled  there ;  he  was 
&  perfou  of  diftinflion  in  his  native  country,  named 
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de  Mahillt,  or  de  Mehilley  and  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  into  England,  but  having  foon  met 
with  fome  caufe  of  difguft,  he  fecretly  withdrew, 
before   the  end  of  jo66,  to  the  Court  of  King 
Malcolm  Canmore,  who  received  him  very  qourte- 
oufly ;  foon  after  we  find  him  pofleffed  of  lands 
in  Midlothian,  called  the  Barony  of  Melville  ;  and, 
it   is  faid,  there  ftill  remain   in   Normandy  very 
ancient  families  of  nolleffe  of  the  de  Melvilles,  and 
flnce  of  Melville  Caftle.     Both  the  geperaFs  pa- 
rents having  died  when  he  was  very  young,  the 
fuperintendence  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his 
guardians,  who  were  very  careful  in  their  attention 
to  that  duty.     The  firft  part  of  it  was  at  a  reputable 
fchool  at  Leven,  in  FiFefhire,  where  it  was  faid 
that  he  was  early  remarkable  for  a  lively  and  quick 
apprehenfion,  with  a  moft  retentive  and  capacious 
memory,  fo  that  the  progrefs  he  made  in  learning 
was  very  rapid  ;  and  afterwards,  when  a  ftudent  in 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  no  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  in  his  (Indies.     His  fortune  being  but  mo- 
derate, it  was  the  wifli  of  his  guardians  that  he 
fhould  embrace  one  of  the  learned  profeflions  in 
aid  of  it ;  bujt  his  own  genius  ftrongly  prompting 
him  to  a  military  life,  and  having  always  taken 
great  delight  in  reading  warlike    exploits,  thefe 
circumftances.  joined  with  the  favourable  occafion 

of  a  war  qn  the  continent,  he  could  not  refill  the 

.  '  ' 

temptation  :  to  give,  however,  the  lefs  offence  to 

his   guardians,  he  withdrew  without   confultin^ 
them  3  and  having  made  a  ftolen  march  to  London, 

with 
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with   the   knowledge  only  of  one   confident   in 
Scotland,  near  the  end  of  1743,  he  very  foon  after 
wrote  from  the  capital  fuch  an  explanatory  letter 
to  his  guardians  as  was,  in  all  points,  fatisfa£lory 
to  them.     They,  accordingly,  furniihed  him  with 
fufficient  fums,  or  credit,  to  carry  him  by  Holland 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  fupport  him  there  as  a 
volunteer  in  the   Britifh  army,  according  to  his 
own  defire,  until  a  commiffion  ihould  be  procured 
or  purchafed  for  him.    Thus  authorifed  and  equip- 
ped, young  Mr.  Melville  patted  over  into  Holland, 
and  having  made  the  previous  tour  of  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded next  by  Antwerp  and  Mechlin  to  Bruflels, 
early  in  1744,  where,  or  in  Ghent,  then  garrifoned 
with  Brititli  troops,  he  remained  until   the  month 
of  March.    His  guardians  having,  by  this  time,  ob- 
tained for  him,  by  purchafe,  an  Enfign's  commiiTion 
in  the  twenty-fifth  regiment,  then  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  ferving  in  the  allied  army, 
he  joined  it  in  the  fpring,  at  the  camp  of  Anderleck, 
near  Bruflels.     He  ferved,  during  that  campaign, 
under  Field  Marflial  Wade ;  and  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns following,  under  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Low  Countries,  until 
the  peace  of  1748,  excepting  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1745,  and  a  great  part  of  1746,  when  the 
twenty -fifth  regiment  having  been,  with  other  Bri- 
tifh  troops,  recalled  to  Britain,  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  in  the   North,  it  ferved  under  the  Duke 
firft  in  England,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  until 
autumn,   1746.     The   twenty-fifth  being,  at  that 
L  4 
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time,  one  of  the  three  regiments  fent  to  rejoin  the 
allied  army  on  the  Continent,  and  landing  at  Wil- 
liamftadt,  proceeded  with  the  other  corps  to  Mae- 
ftricht,  whence,  by  a  forced  march  during  the 
night,  and  eroding  the  Maefe  at  Vifet,  they  joined 
the  army  fo  early  as  to  (hare  in  the  battle  of  Rau- 
coux,  which  happened  in  October. 

Enfign  Melville,  who  had  carried  the  colours  in 
two  of  the  battles,  had  the  honour  of  being  fent, 
after  that  of  Lafeldt,  fry  his  commanding  officer 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  colours  of 
the  French  regiment  of  Monaco,  taken  by  the 
twenty-fifth  regiment,  and  was  immediately  after 
promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy.  The  twenty-fifth  re- 
giment, after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  having  been 
thrown  into  the  fortified  town  of  Aeth,  to  reinforce 
its  fmall  garrifon,  which  confifted  before  of  only 
one  Auftrian  and  one  Dutch  battalion,  was  after- 
wards, on  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  the  allied  armies,  to  the  camp  of  Villvorde, 
near  Bruflfels,  beiieged  by  a  large  body  pf  the 
French  army,  detached  by  the  Marflial  de  Saxe, 
under  Lieutenant-general  Count  de  Clermont  Ga- 
lerunde.  On  this  occafion,  the  twenty-fifth  regi- 
ment merited  not  only  the  approbation  of  the 
Imperial  Governor  Count  de  Wurmbrand;  but, 
after  having  marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  rejoined  the  allied  army,  received  the 
public  thanks  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke. 
In  this  fiege,  liniign  Melville  had  a  very  narrow 
cfcape,  for,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  when  the  enemy 
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threw  their  fhells  only  at  the  works,  a  fmgle  one, 
which,  by  the  accident  of  an  overcharged  mortar, 
was  thrown  into  the  town,  fell  through  his  field 
bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  he  was  on 
duty  in  an  outwork. 

The  twenty-fifth  regiment,  which  had  only- 
reached  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  at  Falkirk,  under  Lieutenant-general  Haw- 
ley,  had  a  fhare  in  the  victory  of  Culloden,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  A  detachment  of  it, 
which  had  been  made  fome  time  before,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Melville,  formed  part 
of  the  garrifon  of  Blair  Caftle,  a  houfe  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart,  which,  although 
clofely  invefted  and  befieged,  during  fourteen, 
days,  by  the  rebels  under  Lieutenant-general  Lord 
George  Murray,  who  frequently  fired  red-hot  fhot 
from  two  pannon,  made  fuch  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance,  as  f^uftrated  the  enterprize  and  forced  them 
to  retire.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Lieu- 
tenant Melville,  with  a  fmall  guard,  had  the  fin* 
gular  good  fortune  to  maintain  a  flooring  in  an 
unfinifhed  part  of  the  houfe,  fo  very  nearly  befet 
by  the  enemy,  as  to  be  within  hearing  of  almoft 
every  word  they  faid,  and  receiving  many  ftones 
thrown  up  by  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  1748,  when  peace  was 
concluded,  the  Britim  troops  in  the  Low  .Countries 
were  recalled;  the  twenty-fifth  regiment,  which 
yfas  deftined  for  Ireland,  had  a  remarkably  tedious^ 

suid 
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and  adverfe  paflage  from  Williamftadt  to  Kinfale, 
in  Ireland,  of  more  than  five  months  duration,  in 
confequence  of  feveral  winter  florms,  and  only 
arrived  in  the  lad  of  the  three  tranfports  in  which 
they  had  embarked.  The  firft  of  thefe  having  fuf- 
fered  great  damage,  and  being  fhip  wrecked  on 
the  coaft  of  Normandy,  the  regiment,  with  part 
of  the  forty -fecond  regiment,  &c.  after  having 
been  moft  humanely  treated  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  admitted  into  the  city  of  Caen,  and 
to  mount  guard  in  their  own  quarters  there,  an  in- 
dulgence not  even  granted  to  French  regiments 
who  were  not  of  the  garrifon,  marched,  after  a 
Hay  of  near  fix  weeks,  by  Bayeux,  and  from  it 
through  feveral  other  places  of  Normandy  to 
Cherbourg,  where  another  Englifh  tranfport  being 
ready  to  receive  the  troops,  they  fpeedily  em- 
barked, and  were  landed  at  Cowes,  in  the  Me  of 
Wight. 

Here  they  remained  for  feveral  weeks,  during 
which  time,  as  well  as  in  France,  Lieutenant 
Melville  had  conflantly  acted  as  Quarter- mailer, 
until  a  third  tranfport  came  to  Cowes,  when  they 
re-embarked  for  Ireland :  having,  however,  in  a 
few  days  after,  been  overtaken  in  a  moft  violent 
florm,  between  the  Land's-end  and  Scilly  Iflands, 
they  got  back  with  much  difficulty  into  the  harbour 
of  Falmouth,  where,  the  fhip  requiring  repairs, 
they  were  again  landed,  and  remained  for  feveral 
weeks  before  they  re-embarked,  and  proceeded 
to  Kinfaje. 

From 
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From  this  period,  in   1749,  to  the  fumnier  of 
J755»  when  appearances  indicated  an  approaching 
war  with  France,  the  twenty-fifth,  with  other  re- 
giments, were  ordered  to  Britain,  and  to  complete 
themfelves  from  their  former  low   eftabliflimenU 
This  regiment  had  annually,  according  to  the  fuo* 
ceflion  of  quarters  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  moved 
from  the  fouth   to  the   north   in  that    kingdom, 
from  which  its  deftination  had  been  to  Glafgow. 
During  the  fix  preceding  years,   Captain  Melville, 
promoted  to  that  rank  in  Auguft,  1751,  had  only 
been  twice  abfent  from  Ireland  ;  then  he  was  em-^ 
ployed  on  the  recruiting  fervice  in  North  Britain. 
Having  been  again,  wjien  at  Glafgow,  prevailed 
on   by  his    Colonel,   Major- general   the   Earl   of 
Home,  to  undertake,  though  not  his  tour  of  duty, 
the  recruiting  fervice  for  the  regiment,  then  very 
low  in  number,  he  was  fo  fortunate,  by  his  ex- 
ertions OQ  .a  new   and  unexceptionable  plan,  as 
foon  to  raife  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
forty  more  than  any  other  recruiting  officer  had 
done  within  the  fame  period.     Having  been  very 
ftrongly  recommended  by   General   Bland,   then 
Commander-in-chief   in   Scotland,    to   Mr.  Fox, 
Secretary  at  War,  as  alfo  having  accompanied  in 
November,  1755,  the  Earl  of  Home  to  London,  he 
was  foon  after  appointed  Aid-de-camf  to  Major-gene- 
ral the  Earl  of  Panmure;  and  in  the  fpring  of  1756 
he  was  promoted  to  be  Major  of  the  thirty- eighth 
regiment  at  Antigua,  in  the  Leeward  Iflands,  where 
it  had  been  ftatiqned  fince  its  removal  from  the 
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garrifon  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

This  ifland  had  often  been  made  a  receptacle  of 
offenders  from  regiments  at  home ;  and  the  mili- 
tary force  here  had,  accordingly,  been  long  com- 
pofed  of  the  moft  diforderly  foldiers ;  the  fituation 
was,  from  thefe  caufes,  much  expofed  to  drunken- 
nefs,  and  other  exceffes,  infomuch,  that  notwith- 
Aanding  the  laudable  exertions  to  reform  them  by 
feme  preceding  field  officers  who  had  commanded, 
Major  Melville,  when  he  became  the  only  field 
officer  prefent,  as  well  as  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment, in  the  fummer  of  1768,  found  his  moft 
zealous  and  perfevering  efforts  (with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  moft  of  the  officers)  abfolutely 
indifpenfable  for  putting  the  regiment  into  the 
ftate  of  fpirit  and  difcipline  requifite  far  actual  fer- 
vice,  with  effect  and  reputation. 

An  armament,  under  General  Hopfon,  having 
arrived  at  Barbadoes,  early  in  December,  1758^0 
attack  the  French  iflands ;  and  an  exprefs  having 
"been  fent,  by  that  general,  to  Governor  Thomas, 
of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  at  Antigua,  to  detach  two 
hundred  men  from  the  thirty-eighth  regiment  to 
join  in  the  attack  of  Martinico,  he  was  pleafed, 
on  the  major's  earneft  application,  to  authorife 
him,  though  commanding  officer,  to  proceed  with 
a  detachment,  and  to  leave  the  command  of  the 
regiment  to  the  eldeft  captaip.  The  major,  with 
the  foldiers,  in  a  tranfport,  and  efcorted  by  a 
frigate,  had  a  quick  paffage  to  Martinico,  but 
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found  that  the  attack  on  that  iflan-d  had  failed,  and 
that  the  troops  were  re-embarked  to  proceed  againft 
Guadaloupe,  efcorted  by  a  fquadron  under  Com- 
modore More.  During  the  fiege,  on  the  fide  of 
Bafterre  and  Fort  St.  Charles,  Major  Melville  com- 
manded the  light  infantry,  at  the  advanced  polls, 
including  the  detachment  of  the  thirty-eighth  re- 
giment, with  fuccefs,  in  all  fkirmiflies  or  fmall 
actions ;  but  in  one  of  them,  being  an  attack  after 
a  night's  march,  and  furprife  of  a  pod  very  near 
to  the  enemy's  camp,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blown  up,  with  great  danger  of  his  life ;  and 
although  he  foon  recovered,  yet  the  accident  was 
attended  with  fuch  injury  to  his  fight,  that  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  total  lofs  of  it 
fince. 

The  attack,  after  General  Hopfon's  death,  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  ifland  of  Grandterre, 
the  Major  was  pofted  in  an  armed  £hip,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  thirty-eighth  regiment,  at  the 
rnouth  of  the  river  Salee,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
communication  between  the  two  iilands  ;  which 
.  he  effectually  did,  until  Lieutenant-colonel  Debri- 
fey,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  fort  at 
Bafterre,  fuddenly  perifhed  by  an  explofion  of 
gunpowder,  which  deftroyed  fome  other  officers 
and  men,  w7ith  great  damage  to  a  principal  baflion. 
Major  Melville  was  immediately  difpatched,  by 
General  Barrington,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  defence 
of  that  place  (Fort-Royal),  which  he  held  until 
the  reduction  of  the  iiland  ;  when,  befides  being 
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continued  governor  of  Fort-Royal,  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Gaudaloupe  and  its  depen- 
dencies, with  the  Lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  fixty- 
third  regiment. 

After  the  re-embarkation  of  the  army  under  Ge- 
neral Harrington  for  Britain,  Lieutenant-governor 
Melville  remained  in  the  fort  as  fecond  in  command, 
under  Brigadier-general  Crump,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  government,  until  early  in  1 760,  when, 
on  the  fudden  death  of  that  officer,  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  chief  command  of  the  troops,  de- 
volved on  Governor  Melville.  Soon  after  this,  the 
Governor  was  gracioufly  promoted,  by  his  Majefty, 
to  the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  although,  for  reafons 
refpe&ing  his  health  and  private  affairs  in  Britain, 
he  had  wifhed  to  return  thither,  as  foon  as  a  new 
governor-in-chief  fhould  arrive,  yet  having,  during 
his  chief  command,  by  the  moft  zealous  and  difin- 
terefted  exertions,  gained  very  great  popularity 
among  the  French,  and  thereby  paved  the  way 
for  the  eafier  conqueft  of  the  other  French 
iflands,  he  chofe  to  remain  in  the  profpe£t  of  that 
event,  which  afterwards  happened  to  his  wifhes. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  return  home  after  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Dalrymple,  in  the  beginning  of  1761, 
but  remaining  until  the  arrival  of  Brigadier-general 
Lord  Rollo,  in  the  bay  of  Bafleterre  Town,  with  a 
detachment  of  Britifh  troops,  from  North-Ame- 
rica, he  joined  his  lordfhip,  as  fecond- in-command, 
with  part  of  the  garrifon  of  Fort-Royal,  when  the 
ifland  of  Dominica  was  furprifed  and  taken,  with 

very 
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very  little  lofs.  Colonel  Melville  had  the  command 
of  the  grenadiers,  who  immediately  furprifed  and 
took  the  hill,  and  fmall  battery  on  it,  commanding 
Rofeau. 

At  the  beginning  of  next  year  (1762),  he  went 
to  ferve  under  General  Monkton,  at  the  reduction 
of  Martinico,  where  he  was  foon  after  taken  fo  ill 
with  the  difeafe  of  the  country,  as  to  be  unable  to 
aft,  until  the  24th  of  January,  when  he  was 
prefent  at  the  fuccefsful  attack  made  againft  the 
hill  and  battery  of  Tortenfon,  and,  very  foon  after, 
the  furrender  of  Fort-Royal,  and  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  to  fee  it  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  ifland, 
in  confequence  of  a  general  defection  in  the  inhabit  ant  s> 
as  he  had  expefted.  This  was  followed  by  the 
fpeedy  fubmiffion  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  the 
Grenadines,  Grenada,  and  Tobago. 

Colonel  Melville  having  returned,  foon  after3  to 
England,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  his  military 
fervices,  and  general  conduct,  highly  approved  j 
fo  that,  without  any  felicitation  whatever,  he  was 
recommended  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  colonies,  to  his  Majefty, 
for  the  chief  government  of  Grenada,  and  the  other 
ceded  iflands.  Accordingly  Colonel  Melville,  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier-general  in  America,  was,  in 
1763,  appointed,  by  a  royal  commiilion  under  the 
great  feal,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1764,  to  be  Cap- 
tain-general and  Governor-in-chief,  &:c.  of  Grenada, 
and  all  the  other  ceded  iflands. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  he  arrived  at  Bar- 
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badoes  with  two  large  ftore-fhips,  carrying  many 
articles  heceflary  for  firft  fettlements  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  Tobago  was  then  without  fettlers,  and 
almoft  totally  covered  with  wood  ;  hither  Governor 
Melville  firft  repaired  with  the  ftore-fhips  and  fome 
adventurers  from  Barbadoes.  During  a  fliort  ftay 
there,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  preparatory  meafures 
for  the  future  colonization  of  the  ifland.  He  alfo 
loft  no  time  in  beginning,  and  carrying  into  effeft, 
his  Majefty's  inftru£Hons  for  eftablifliing  the  Britifli 
government  throughout  the  iflands  under  his  jurif- 
diflion,  followed  by  legiflatures  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  neighbouring  Britifh  Colonies. 

And  although  during  his  government  (which  was 
of  about  feven  years'  continuance,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  abfence  while  at  fea,  and  during  his 
refidence  at  London,  from  1768  to  February,  1770, 
on  important  public  fervice,  refpe&ing  the  future 
fecurity  and  profperity  of  his  government)  he  had 
to  furmount  numberlefs  difficulties  of  various  kinds; 
yet  did  the  governor  give  very  general  fatisfa£tion. 
Some  partial  complaints,  by  a  few  angry  and  dif- 
appointed  perfons,  brought  againft  him  while  in 
London,  in  January,  1770,   and  directed,  in  fact, 
rather  againft  the  King's  Council  of  Grenada  than 
himfelf,  had  been  found  fo  frivolous  and  groundlefs, 
as  to  be  wholly  and  defervedly  fcouted. — As  to  any? 
charges  of  peculation,  the  moft  common  evils  com- 
plained of  in  public  magiftracy,  thefe  were  never  even 
alleged  againft  this  governor  j  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  known  to  all,  that  with  great  opportunities 
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fcf  aiflaffing  wealth,  he  praftifed  an  honeft  abfti- 
hence,  and  left  his  government  much  poorer  than 
many  of  the  adventurers  in  it,  who  had  realifed 
their  acquifitions  without  any  property*  and  on 
mere  credit  and  fpeculation.  It  fhould  alfo  be 
mentioned,  to  his  honour,  that  Governor  Melville, 
who  was  made  a  Major-general  in  1766,  difcharged 
all  the  military  duties  of  that  office  throughout  the 
Ceded  iflahds,  without  any  allowance  or  charge 
whatever  to  the  public  on  that  account ;  and,  iince 
his  retirement,  adhering  to  his  favourite  maxim  of 
*(  taking  nothing  for  doing  nothing,"  he  has  never 
wifhed,  much  lefs  folicited,  for  any  falary,  penfion, 
or  emoluments,  although  his  latter  invalidities  and 
blindnefs  would  not  have  been  a  bar  to  claims  fo 
commonly  allowed.  His  Majefty,  however,  lias 
been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  direft  that  his  military 
rank  Ihould  be  always  carried  oh.  In  confequence 
of  which,  his  lad  promotion  to  be  a  General,  was 
the  firft  in  order  of  thofe  made  on  the  lath  of 
Odober,  1793; 

From  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  veteran 
general,  both  in  his  profeffional  capacities,  civil 
and  military,  and  alfo  in  private  life,  many  and 
(tricking  proofs  of  aftive  and  inventive  genius,  of  be- 
nevolence, patriotifm,  and  difintereftednefs,  might 
be  here  adduced,  illuflrating  his  general  chara&er, 
and  reflecting  the  greateft  hdnour  his  on  hsad  and 
heart,  would  the  plan  and  limits  of  this  work  per- 
mit us  to  give  a  greater  extent  to  the  article. 

The  General  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh  5  by 
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the  univcrfity  of  which  laft,  his  alma  mater,  he  ha* 
been  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He 
is  like  wife  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  tif 
Agriculture,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
'  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce. He  is  alfo  a  zealous  promoter  of,  and  be- 
liefaclor  to,  many  of  the  moft  ufeful  public  charities 
in  this  metropolis. 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDOW. 

RELIGION,  in  looking  round  among  her  moft 
brilliant  ornaments;  and  moft  powerful  advocates 
during  the  prefent  age,  can  hardly  fix  upon  a  more  ,- 
favourite  object,  than  the  very  amiable  and  truly 
primitive  prelate,  who  now  claims  our  notice.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  any  divine, 
or  to  exalt  the  character  of  one  member  of  the  epif- 
copacy  at  the  expence  of  another.  Still  we  are 
confident,  that  all  ranks  and  parties  will  agree  with 
us,  that  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  genuine  chrifti- 
an  fimplicity,  united  with  paftoral  dignity,  was 
never  exhibited  to  public  obfervation*  than  in  the 
fubjeft  of  this  biographical  fketch. 

Dr.  Beilby  Porteus  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  j 
"  was  born  about  17.31.     His  father  was  a  reputable  ! 
tradefman,  who,  after  giving  his  fon  a  good  educa-  j 
tion,  at'  the  grammar  fchool  of  Rippon,  under  the  I 
Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  fent  hrm  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  entered  of  Chrift's  College.'    In  this  refpefta- 
blc  fociety  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  an  affiduous 
application  Ib  his  iiudies,  directing  them  in  an  ef-j 
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pecial  manner  to  that  facred  funftion  for  which  he 
had  an  early  predile£tion,  and  in  which  he  has  fince 
fo  eminently  fhone. 

He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1752,  and)  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year*  gained  one  of  the  medals 
given  for  the  beft  claflical  eflay  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcaflle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity.  The 
other  fuccefsful  candidate  was  the  prefent  baron 
MafTeres* 

March  14,  1754,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Efquire  Beadles  of  the  Univerfity,  which  office  he 
refigned  July  3,  1755,  and,  in  the  fame  yearbook 
his  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts.  Nearly  about  this 
period  he  was  elefted  Fellow  of  his  College,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall  chapeL 
In  1759,  he  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize,  for  the 
beft  compofition  on  DEATH.  This  poem  evinces 
great  poetical  powers,  and  as  it  is  the  only  piece  of 
his,  in  this  line,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  public, 
except  a  few  verfes  on  the  demife  of  the  late 
king,  we  truft  that  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with 
an  extraft  from  it  in  this  place.  The  part  we 
fele£l  is  the  poet's  concluding  prayer : 

"  At  thy  good  time, 

.  "  Let  death  approach  ;  I  reck  not— let  him  but  come 
*4  In  genuine  form,  not  with  thy  vengeance  arm'd, 
4<  Too  much  for  man  to  bear.     O  rather  lend 
•'  Thy  kindly  aid,  to  mitigate  his  ftroke.  ; 

*  "  And  at  that  hour,  when  all  aghaft  I  ftarfd 
-  *'  (A  trembling  candidate  for  thy  companion) 
.  4<  On  this  world's  brink,  and  look  into  the  next  5 
*<  When  my  foul,  ftarting  from  the  dark  unknown, 
*«  Cafts  bac^  a  wifliful  look,  and  fondly  clings 
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M  To  her  frail  prop,  unwilling  to  be  wrench'd 

"  From  this  fair  fcene,  from  all  her  'cuftom'd  joys, 

"  And  all  the  lovely  relatives  of  life, 

'*  Then  (bed  thy  comforts  o'er  me ;  then  put  on 

u  The  gentleit  of  thy  looks. — Let  no  dark  crimes, 

f(  In  all  their  hideous  forms  then  darting  up, 

**  Plant  themfelves  round  my  couch  in  grim  array, 

«*  And  ftab  my  bleeding  heart  with  two-edg'd  torture— 

"  Senfe  of  paft  guilt,  and  dread  of  future  woe. 

"  Far  be  the  ghaftly  crew  !     And  in  their  ftead 
"  Let  cheerful  memory,  from  her  pureft  cells, 
rt  Lead  forth  a  goodly  train  of  virtues  fair, 
'*  Cherifli'd  in  earliefl  youth,  now  paying  back, 
•*  With  tenfold  ufury,  the  pious  care, 
**  And  pouring  o'er  my  wounds  the  heav'nly  balm 
"  Of  confcious  innocence.     But  chiefly  Thou, 
*•  Whom  foft-eyM  Pity  once  led  down  from  heav'n 
"  To  bleed  for  man,  to  teach  him  how  to  live, 
"  And,  oh  !  ftill  harder  leflbn  !  how  to  die  ; 
"  Difdain  not  Thou  to  fmooth  the  reftlefs  bed 
"  Of  ficknefs  and  of  pain.     Forgive  the  tear 
'*  That  feeble  nature  drops,  calm  all  her  fears, 
*'  Wake  all  her  hopes,  and  animate  her  faith; 
"  Till  my  rapt  foul,  anticipating  heaven, 
*l  Burfts  from  the  thraldom  of  incumb'ring  clay, 
tf  And,  on  the  wings  of  ecftacy  upborne,     > 
4<  Springs  into  liberty,  and  light,  and  life  ! 

In  1760,  appeared  a  fingular  piece  of  infidelity 
under  the  title  of  "The  Hiftory  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,"  Written  by  Peter  Annet,  with 
a  view  of  expofing  the  facred  hiftory  to  contempt, 
on  account  of  the  defefts  in  the  charafter  of  David. 
Though  this  performance  was  exceedingly  defici- 
ent in  point  of  argument,  it  was  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  do  confiderable  mifchief  from  its  fophiftry, 

boldnef: 
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loldnefs,  and  vivacity.    On  this  account,  feveral 
able  writers  undertook  to  vindicate  the  fcrjptures, . 
and,  among  the  reft,  our  ingenious  divine  publifhed : 
a  fermon,  preached  Nov.  29, 1761,  before  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  which   he   entitled  "  The 
Chara&er  of  David,  King  of  Ifrael,  impartially 
Hated." 

This  difcourfe,  it  is  fuppofed,  firil  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Seeker,  then  Arch- 
bifhop of  Canterbury,  who  appointed  him,  about 
that  time,  one  of  his  domeftick  chaplains,  and  in 
1762  prefented  him  to  the  recftory  of  Witterihain,, 
5n  Kent, 

In  1762,  the  excellent  prelate  juft  mentioned, 
gave  him  the  reftory  of  Bucking,  in  the  fame  coun- 
ty, and  alfo  a  prebendal  flail  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Peterborough. 

May  13,  1765,  Mr.  Porteus  was  married  by  the 
Archbifhop  to  Mifs  Hodgfon,  of  Parliamen>fireer, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  obtained  the 
valuable  living  of  Hunton.  He  took  the  degree  of 
do61or  of  divinity,  July  7,  1767,  and  in  the  month 
following  the  Archbifhop  gave  him  the  reftory  of 
iambeth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Denne,  with 
which  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  re£tory  of  Hun- 
ton. 

In  1768,  Archbiihop  Seeker  died,  and  by  his  will 
confided  to  his  chaplains,  Drs.  Porteus  and  Stinton, 
the  revifion  and  publication  of  his  Lectures  on  the 
Church  Cathechifm,  Sermons  &c.  This  truft  was 
moft  faithfully  executed  ;  and  to  the  fermons,  which 
M  3  were 
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were  publifhed  in  1770,  was  prefixed  an  elegant 
memoir,  refpe£ting  the  venerable  author,  written 
folely  by  Dr.  Porteus ;  this  was  reprinted  in  a  fepa- 
rate  form  in  1798,  with  additions,  and  it  is  furely 
fufficient  praife  to  obferve,  that  this  piece  of  biogra- 
phy obtained  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 

In  1776,  our  divine  became  mafter  of  St.  Crofs, 
an  option  of  Archbifhop  Seeker  ;  and  in  January 
following  he  was  defervedly  raifed  to  the  epifcopal 
bench,  on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Markham  from 
the  fee  of  Chefler  to  the  Archbifhoprick  of  York. 
This  promotion,  it  is  generally  underftood,  was 
owing  to  the  immediate  folicitation  of  the  Queen, 
to  whom  Dr.  Porteus  had  been  particularly  accept- 
able as  a  private  chaplain,  while  me  was  indifpofed. 
In  this  flation  he  conducted  himfelf  with  primitive 
zeal,  and  blended  with  true  epifcopal  dignity  all 
the  fimplicity  and  earneftnefs  of  a  chriftian  minifter, 

In  1776,  obferving  the  negligence  with  which 
that  awful  day  appropriated  by  the  church,  in 
early  ages,  to  the  commemoration  of  the  fufferings 
and  death  of  the  Redeemer  was  treated,  efpecially 
in  the  metropolis,  his  lordfhip  printed  "  An  earneft 
c<  Exhortation  to  the  religious  Observance  of  Good 
"  Friday,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Lam- 
'«'  beth."  ,  This  addrefs,  which  excited  confiderablfe 
notice,  was  thought  by  fome  to  breathe  too  much 
of  the  Puritanical  fpirit  of  the  laft  century  ;  and  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Robinfon,  of  Cambridge,  pub- 
lilhed  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  it,  under  the  title. cj 
the  «  Hiftory  and  Myftery  of  Good  Friday/1 

The 
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The  Bhliop,  however,  had  the  fatjsfaQion  tq 
fee,  that  his  exhortation  was  attended  with  the 
defired  effefts. v  i  he  Society  for.  promoting 
Chriftian  Knowledge  feconded  his  laudable  en- 
deavours, by  caufmg  his  pamphlet  to  be  printed 
in  a  cheap  form,  and  circulated  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  by  which  means,  numbers  were  induced 
to  pay  a  proper  refpe&  to  this  folemn  anniverfary  ; 
fo  that  from  that  time,  it  has  ufually  been  kept 
in  the  metropolis,  and  its  vicinity,  with  great 
ftrianefs. 

In  1781,  he  publifhed  a  work,  entitled,  "  A 
cc  brief  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church 
"  of  Rome,'*  which  was  extracted  from  Arch- 
biftvop  Seeker's  five  Leflbns  againft  Popery,  and 
defigned  for  general  diftribution. 

In  1783,  the  Bifhop  of  Chefter  preached  before 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gofpel  in  Foreign 
Parts ;  on  which  occalion  he  pleaded  in  a  forcible 
and  pathetic  manner,  the  caufe  of  the  African 
flaves,  in  our  Weft-Indian  fettlements.  This  fer- 
mon  attra&ed  confiderable  notice  5  and  led  the 
way  to  great  exertions  on  behalf  of  thofe  unfor- 
tunate vi£Hms  of  avarice  and  oppreffion.  The 
fame  year  he  publiflied  a  volume  of  Sermons,  on 
feveral  fubje&s,  fome  of  which  had  been  printed 
before,  feperately ;  thefe  defervedly  rank  high,  as 
models  of  the  kind.  He  publifhed  an  additional 
volume,  in  1754. 

In  1787,  on   the   death  of  Bifhop  Lowth,  Dr. 

Porteus  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  a  cir- 

M  4  cumftanrt 
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cumftance  which  gave  univerfal  fatisfaftion  t$ 
every  friend  of  religion,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
eftablilhment. 

In  1792,  his  lordfhip  was  the  means  of  founding 
a  fociety  for  the  conyerfion  of  the  negro  flaves,  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  which  we  have  the  fatisfaftion  to 
find  has  been  very  fuccefsful.  His  exertions  in  the 
caufe  of  Chriftianity  have  been  unremitted,  and 
conduGed  upon  the  mqft  liberal  principles.  The 
breath  of  cenfure  has  not  ventured  to  affail  his 
name,  even  with  the  fufpicipn  of  reproach.  Men, 
of  all  parties  have  concurred  in  praifing  his  can- 
dour, faithfulnefs,  moderation,  and  liberality  of 
jnind. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  growing  fpirjt  of  infi- 
delity, his  lordihip  commenced,  during  laft  Lent, 
a  feries  of  Leftures  on  the  Truth  of  the  Gofpel 
Hiftory,  and  the  Divinity  of  ChritVs  Miffion^ 
which  he  preached  in  St.  James's  church,  Weft- 
minfter.  Thefe  were  delivered  every  Friday,  be- 
fore crowded  and  admiring  audiences,  compofed 
of  perfons  of  all  perfuafions.  His  warm  and  in> 
preffive  manner,  plain  but  forcible  language,  clear 
and  convincing  arguments,  aisled  by  a  moft  cap- 
tivating eloquence,  not  only  drew  fro,m  the  mul- 
titudes who  heard  him  the  unanimous  voice  of 
applaufe,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  produced  a  more 
fubftantial  good,  in  bringing  conviction  home  to 
many  minds. 

The  Bifhop    is,  we  believe,    a  more  frequent 
preacher  than  the  reft  of  his  brethren ;  for  he  is 

not 
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jiot  only  ready  to  affift  public  charities,  by  his 
elocution,  but  during  his  fummer  refi^ence  in  the 
country,  he  often  afcends  the  pulpit,  to  explain 
the  principles,  and  enforce  the  precepts,  of  our 
fublime  religion. 

We  cannot  clofe  this  imperfeft  iketch  of  fo 
amiable  a  character,  without  mentioning  one  part 
of  his  conduct,  which  entitles  him  to  additional 
praife  :  the  point  we  allude  to,  is  the  moderate 
£pirit  he  has  manifefted  in  the  agitation  of  politi- 
cal queftions.  Though  he  has  uniformly  voted 
with  his  Majefty's  nijnifters,  he  has  not  made  him- 
felf  an  aftjve  partizan,  by  throwing  fuel  upon  the 
unhappy  fire  which  dift  rafts  the  public  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  fleered  that  pacific  courfe, 
\vhich  becomes  an  ambaflador  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  the  apoftle  of  him,  who  fo  emphatically 
faid,  that  "  he  was  not  the  king  of  this  world."  It 
would  add  not  a  little  to  the  dignified  independence 
of  our  eftabjjfh inept,  if  all  his  brethren  were  tQ 
follow  his  example, 

Bifhop  Porjeus  is  not  only  eminent  for  his  piety, 
fmt  ajfo  for  his  literary  accomplilhments,  which 
rank  him  among  the  moft  elegant  fchojars  of  the 
age.  His  ftyle  is  pure,  and  claffically  corredl ;  at 
^he  fame  time  that  it  is  remarkably  plain,  and  free 
from  ornament. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is  the 
Author  of  feveral  Charges  and  fmallTraQs,  on 
religious  fubjefts. 
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DEAN   OF    GLOUCESTER. 

;  THIS  venerable  divine,  fo  long,  and  fo  juftl)r 
celebrated  for  his  commercial  fagacity,  was  born  at 
Laugharn,  in  Caermarthenfhire,  in  the  year  17^2. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  having  a  fmall  eftate 
left  him,  at  or  near  Aberyftwith,  in  Cardiganfhire, 
he  removed  thither ;  and  perceiving  that  his  fon 
had  a  turn  for  learning,  he  fent  him  to  Ruthirr 
fchool,  in  Denbighfhire,  where  he  made  fo  re- 
fpeclable  a  progrefs  in  the  claflics,  that  he  obtained 
an  exhibition  at  Jefus  College,  Oxford. 

The  journey  from  his  native  place  to  the  univer- 
fity  was  long,  and  at  that  period  very  tedious,  on 
account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  roads.  Our  young 
iludent  for  fome  time  travelled  on  foot.  At  laft, 
old  Mr.  Tucker,  feeling  for  his  fon's  reputation, 
as  well  as  for  his  eafe,  gave  him  his  own  horfe, 
that  he  might  vifit  Oxford  more  reputably. 

Upon  his  return,  young  Jofiah,  with  true  filial 
affe&ion,  ccnfidered  that  it  was  better  for  him  to 
walk  to  Oxford,  than,  as  had  been  the  cafe,  owing 
to  this  new  regulation,  for  his  father  to  repair  on 
foot  to  the.  neighbouring  markets  and  fairs.  The 
horfe.  was  returned  ;  and  our  ftudent,  for  the  re- 
mainder .of  the  time  he  continued  at  the  univerfity, 
aftually  trudged  backwards  and  forwards^  with  t 
his  baggage  at  his  back ! 

At 
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At  the  age  of  twenty- three,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  ferved  a  curacy  for  fpme  time,  ia 
Gloucefterfhire. 

About  17^7,  he  became  curate  of  St.  Stephen's 
church,  BriftoJ ;  and  was  appointed  mi  nor- can  on 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  There  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  that  profound  divine,  Dr.  Jofeph 
Butler,  then  Bilhop  of  Briftol,  and  afterwards  of 
Durham.  In  confequence  of  this,  his  lofdfhip  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Tucker  his  dorneftic  chaplain  ;  and 
the  latter  has  told  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
they  frequently  walked  in  the  palace-gardens,  in  the 
dark,  converting  upon  metaphyfical  and  theologi- 
cal fubjecls. 

Oftentimes  the  good  bifhop  would  be  funk  in  a 
profound  reverie,  in  which  he  wduld  continue  for 
a  confiderable  period,  and  then,  all  at  once,  break 
<out  with  fome  fingular  remark.  After  one  of  thefe 
occasional  abfences  of  mind,  he  fuddenly  aiked 
Mr.  Tucker,  <c  whether  he  did  not  think  it  poili- 
"  ble,  that  whole  communities  of  men  might  be 
"  feized  with  a  fit  of  madnefs  r" 

The  queftion  was  fo  odd,  that  the  chaplain  was 
filent,  and  thought  his  lordfliip's  intellects  a  little 
difordered,  for  the  time.  A  greater  mare  of  ex- 
perience, and  a  clofer  obfervation  of  mankind, 
efpecially  during  great  political  epochs,  have,  per- 
haps, given  our  divine  reafon  to  think  there  is 
more  juftnefs  in  the  obfervation,  than  he  was,  at 
firft,  inclined  to  fuppofe  ! 

By  the  intereft  of  this  amiable  and  learned  pre- 
late 
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hte,  Mr.  Tucker  obtained  a  prebendal  flail,  in  tha 
cathedral  of  Briftol ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  pious 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Catcott,  well  known  by  his 
Treatife  on  the  Deluge,  and  a  volume  of  excellent 
Sermons*;  he  became  reSor  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  parifli  confift  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen,  a  circumftance  which  great- 
ly aided  bis  ardent  inclination  for  commercial  and 
political  ftudies. 

In  1745,  he  preached  an  excellent  fermon,  be* 
fore  the  governors  of  a  very  laudable  inftitution* 
then  firft  erected  in  the  city  of  Briftol.  In  thi* 
difcourfe,  the  preacher  took  a  courfe  which  has 
rarely  been  purfued  :  inftead  of  dwelling,  as  moft 
have  done,  upon  the  benevolent  tendency  of  thefe 
eftablifhments,  he  confidered  them  tc  as  fo  many 
**  reformatories,  or  fchools,  erefted  for  the  revival 
*c  and  propagation  of  morality  and  religion,  and 
"  as  means  which  may  conduce  towards  a  national 
M  refprmation,  in  the  common  people.1* 

After  mentioning,  briefly  indeed,  but  pointedly, 
the  general  depravity  of  the  lower  ranks,  he  fays, 
M  Nay,  and  when  their  extravagancies  have  run  to 
**  that  height  as  to  cali  for  corporal  puni/foment,  and 
c<  the  cenfure  of  the  magiflrate,  there  are  no  hope« 
"  or  profpeft  of  reclaiming  them  by  that  means. 
"  For  they  have  made  it  a  fort  of  point  of  honour 
"  to  outbrave  the  punifhment ;  as  for  the  fliame 
*'  and  infamy  attending  it,  thefe  things  make  now 
"  but  little  impreffion  on  them  :  fo  that  we  have 
Jl  nothing  left  of  difcipline  in  our  places  of  chaf- 

"  tiferqent 
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tifement    and    confinement,   but  their  names. 

For'our  boujes  of  correftion,  as  they  are  called, 
**  are  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  original  ends  of 
cc  their  inftitution,  that  they  corrv.ft  more  than 
<c  correft,  and  harden  rather  than  reform  -,  fo  as  to 
te  make  the  young  offender*  if  fent  there,  to  be 
"  threefold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  he  was 
«  before/' 

This  ftrong  cenfure,  perhaps,  is  full  as  applica- 
ble to  the  objefts  upon  which  it  was  originally 
made,  now,  as  above  half  a  century  back. 

When  the  famous  bill  was  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  commons  for  the  naturalization  of  the 
Jews,  Mr.  Tucker,  confidering  the  fubjeft  with 
an  enlarged  mind,  took  a  decided  part  in  favour 
of  the  meafure,  and  was,  indeed,  its  moft  able  ad- 
vocate. 

Its  opponents,  tranfported  with  an  extraordi- 
nary zeal  for  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they 
affefted  to  think  was  in  danger  by  this  ftep,  treated 
our  divine  with  great  rudenefs  and  virulence  on 
the  occafion.  He  was  not  only  feverely  attacked 
in  pamphlets,  newfpapers,  and  magazines;  but 
the  fious  people  of  Briftol,  who  had,  perhaps, 
hardened  their  hearts  into,  intolerance  by  a  traffic 
in  human  flefh,  burnt  his  effigy  drefled  in  canoni- 
cals, together  with  his  letters  on  behalf  of  natu^ 
ralization  ! 

^n  X753>  he  publifhed  an  able  pamphlet  on  the 
**  Turkey  Trade,"  in  which  he  demonftrates  the 

evils 
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evils  that  refult  to  commerce  in  general  from  chaf« 
tered  companies. 

At  this  period,  Lord  Clare  (afterward  Earl 
Nugent)  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Briftol, 
which  honour  he  obtained  chiefly  through  the 
flrenuous  exertions  of  Mr.  Tucker,  whofe  influ- 
ence in  his  large  and  wealthy  parifli  was  almoft 
decifive  on  fuch  an  occafion.  In  return  for  this 
favour,  the  Earl  procured  for  him  the  Deanery  of 
GJoucefter,  in  1758,,  at  which  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  do£lor  in  divinity. 

So  great  was  his  reputation  for  commercial 
knowledge,  which,  to  a  nation  fituated  like  our's, 
is  of  the  firft  importance,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Hayter, 
afterwards  Bifliop  of  London,  who  was  then  tutor 
to  his  prefent  majefty,  applied  to  him  to  draw  up 
a  differtation  on  this  fubjeft  for  the  perufal  of  his 
royal  pupil.  It  was  accordingly  done,  and  gave 
great  fatisfaclion.  This  work,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Elements  of  Commerce,"  was  printed  in 
quarto,  but  never  publifhed. 

Dr.   Warburton,   however,   who    after  having 
been  member  of  the  fame  chapter  with  the  Dean, 
became  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  thought   very  dif-   \ 
ferently  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  refpeft  to  his   i 
talents,  and  favourite  purfuits;  and  ia id  once,  in  j 
his  ufual  coarfe  manner,  that  "  his  Dean's  trade  i< 
cc  was  religion,  and  religion  his  trade/' 

But  in  refutation  of  this  charge,  we  might  pro-  j 
duce  the  Dofltor's  various  publications  on  moral 
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fend  religious  fubjefts,  which  (hew  him  to  be  not 
only  deeply  verfed  in  theology,  but  alfo,  what  is 
far  better,  a  man  of  genuine  philanthropy. 

In  the  year  1771,  when  a  bold  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  an  abolition  of  fubfcription  to  the 
thirty  nine  articles,  Dr.  Tucker  ftepped  forward  as 
an  able,  but  moderate  advocate  of  the  church  of 
England.  Though  he  refilled  with  ftrong  and 
clear  arguments  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  on 
that  occafion,  he  yet  candidly  admitted  that  fome 
reformation  of  the  liturgy  was  wanted,  and  in- 
itanced  particularly  the  Athanafian  Creed,  which 
he  confidered  as  too  fcholaftic  and  refined,  for  a 
popular  confeffion  of  faith,  and  the  Nicence  Creed 
being  admitted,  he  further  deemed  the  other  fu- 
perfiuous. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  "  Dire&ions  for 
Travellers/'  in  which  he  lays  down  excellent  rules, 
by  which  gentlemen  who  vifit  foreign  countries 
may  not  only  improve  their  own  minds,  but  turn 
their  obfervations  to  the  benefit  of  their  native 
country. 

That  excellent  prelate,  Archbifliop  Seeker,  was 
highly  pleafed  with  this  ufeful  performance,  and 
fent  the  author  fome  obfervations  which  he  had 
made  in  the  courfe  of  a  perufal.  The  public 
would  be  much  gratified  by  a  new  edition  of  thefe 
;c  Directions,"  with  the  Archbifhop's  remarks  an- 
nexed. 

In  1772,  the  Dean  printed  a  fmall  volume  of 
fcrmons>  in  which  he  explains  the  do£lrines  of 
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eleftlon  and  juftification,  upon  fcriptural  grounds,  irt 
oppofition  to  what  has  been  called  the  evangelical 
Jyflem  of  faith.  At  that  time  a  very  violent  difpute 
was  carried  on  between  the  Calviniftick  and  the 
Arminian  Methodifts,  the  former  headed  by  Meffrs; 
Toplady  and  Hill,  and  the  latter  by  Mefffs  Wef- 
leys  and  Fletcher. 

The  year  following  he  publiflied  cc  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  Dr»  Kippis  ;  wherein  the  claim  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  to  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith* 
and  to  a  power  of  decreeing  rites  and  ceremonies, 
is  difcufTed  and  afcertained,"  8cc.  Svo. 

The  difpute  between .  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  North  America,  began  now  to  affume 
a  very  ferious  and  portentous  afpeft,  and  nothing 
lefs  than  an  open  rupture  was  expefted,  in  confe- 
quence  of.  the  obftinacy  of  the  one,  and  the  firm- 
nefs  of  the  other. 

The  Dean  was  an  attentive  obferver  of  this  un- 
fortunate conteft.  He  examined  the  affair  with  £ 
very  different  eye  from  that  of  a  party-man,  or  an 
interefted  merchant,  and  he  difcovered,  as  he  con- 
ceived, that  both  fides  would  be  better  by  an  ab- 
folute  feparation.  The  more  he  thought  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  more  he  was  perfuaded  that  extenfive 
colonies  were  an  evil,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  any 
commercial  nation. 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  he  publiflied  his 
<s  Thoughts  upon  the  Difpute  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  America/*  He  afferted,  that  the  IaN 
ter  could  not  be  conquered  ;  and  added,  that  if  M 
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could,  the  purchafe  would  be  dearly  bought..  He 
warned  this  country  againft  commencing  a  war 
with  the  colonies,  and  advifed,  above  all  things, 
that  they  fhoukl  be  left  to  themfelves ;  an  event 
which  would  be  productive  of  infinite  good  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  pofitibn  and  advice  ftartled  all  parties,  as 
well  thofe  who  were  advocates  for  American  free- 
dom, as  thofe  who  .were  zealots  for  coercive  mea- 
fures  and  taxation.  By  both,  the  Dean  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  madman,  who  had  rambled  out 
of  the  proper  line  of  his  profeffion  to  commence 
political  quack  ;.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  thofe 
two  great  men,  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Edmund  Burke, 
treated  the  Doctor's  hypothefis  with  great  con- 
tempt, though  the  one  was  the  champion  of,  and 
the  other  an  enemy  to,  American  taxation. 

The  language  of  the  latter,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  refpefting  the  Dean's  propofal  was,  in- 
deed, exceeding  harlh  and  illiberal.  In  his  famous 
fpeech  on  American  taxation,  April  ijth  1774, 
this  celebrated  orator,  called  him  "  the  advocate 
cf  of  the  court  faction ;  and,  I  fuppofe,"  adds  he, 
"  that  his  earned  labours  in  this  vineyard  will  raife 
"  him  to  a  bifhopric."  The  Dean  was  actually 
roufed  into  refentment  on  this  occafion,  and  he 
accordingly  publifhed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  in 
which  he  not  only  vindicates  the  purity  of  his  own 
principles,  but  retorts  upon  his  adverfary  in  very 
forcible  and  manly  terms. 

The  ground  of  Mr,  Burke's  enmity  to  the  Dean, 
$  originated 
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originated  in  the  latter's  ftrenuous  oppofition  to 
his  being  admitted  to  reprefent  Briftol  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  Dr.  Tucker  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Lord  Nugent's  parliamentary  conduct 
and  abilities ;  added  to  which,  he  owed  him  much 
on  the  fcore  of  gratitude.  He,  therefore,  confider- 
cd  himfelf  as  bound  to  fupport  his  intereft,  with 
all  the  influence  he  poffefled.  This  excited  Mr. 
Burke's  diflike  to  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter,  and 
fharpened  his  wit  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  political 
opinions. 

Our  author,  however,  went  on  vindicating  and 
enforcing  his  favourite  fyftem,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
obloquy  with  which  it  was  treated  both  in  the 
fenate  and  from  the  prefs.  As  the  war  proceeded, 
many  intelligent  perfons  began  to  fee  more  truth 
and  reafon  in  his  fentiments,  and  time  has  at  lalt 
demonftrated  that  he  was  completely  in  the  right. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  that  unhappy  conteft,  the 
Dean  affumed  the  appellation  of  CASSANDRA,  al- 
luding- to  the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  his  warnings 
had  been  attended.  This  fignature  is  found  at  the 
end  of  thofe  hints  and  fhort  eflays  which  he  fre- 
quently printed  in  the  newfpapers,  and  which  it 
were  to  be  wifhed  fome  perfon  would  colleft  and 
preferve,  left  they  fhould  fink  into  unmerited 
oblivion. 

When  the  terrors  of  an  invafion  were  very  pre- 
valent, in  17793  he  circulated,  in  a  variety  of 
periodical  publications,  fome  of  the  moft  fenfible 
obfervations  ever  made  on  the  fubjecl,  in  order  to 

quiet 
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qiiiet  the  fears  of  the  people.  He  Hates  at  length, 
and  with  great  accuracy,  the  numerous  difficulties 
that  muft  attend  the  attempt  to  invade  this  coun- 
try, and  the  ftill  greater  that  muft  be  encountered 
by  the  invaders  after  their  landing.  Thefe  obfer- 
vations  have  been  reprinted,  with  good  effe£t,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war. 

In  1781,  the  Dean  publifhed,  what  he  had 
printed  long  before,  "  A  Treatife  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment," in  which  his  principal  defign  is  to  counter- 
aft  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated  Mr,  Locke  and 
his  followers.  The  book  made  a  confiderable  noife, 
and  was  very  fharply  attacked  by  feveral  able 
writers  on  the  fide  of  liberty,  particularly  Dr. 
Towers.  Since  that  period,  it  has  funk  into  con- 
tempt. 

The  year  following  he  clofed  his  political  career 
with  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Cui  Bono  ?"  in  which  he 
balances  the  profit  and  lofs  of  each  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  and  recapitulates  all  his  former 
pofitions  on  the  fubjeft  of  war  and  colonial  poflef- 
fions. 

His  publications  fince  that  period  have  confifted 
of  fome  trafts  on  the  commercial  regulations  of 
Ireland ;  on  the  exportation  of  woollens  >  and  on 
the  iron  trade  *. 

In  1777,  he  publifhed  feventeen  praftical  fer» 
mons,  in  one  volume,  oftavo.  In  the  year 


*  The  Dean,  in  one  of  his  trafts  on  thedifpute  with  Ireland, 
pleads  ftrenuoufly,  and  with  his  accuftomed  ingenuity,'  for  an  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 
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one  of  his  parifhioners,  Mifs  Pelloquin,  a  maiden 
lady  of  large  fortune  and  moil  exemplary  piety, be- 
queathed to  the  Dean  her  dwelling-houfe  in  Queen- 
fquare,  Briftol,  with  a  very  handfome  legacy,  as  a 
teftimony  of  her  great  efteem  for  his  worth  and 
talents. 

It  fliould  be  recorded  to  his  praife,  that  though 
enjoying  but  very  moderate  preferment  (for  to  a 
man  of  no  paternal  eftate,  or  other  ecclefiaftical 
dignity,  the  Deanery  of  Gloucefter  is  no  very  ad- 
vantageous fituation),  he  has,  notwithstanding,  been 
a  liberal  benefa6tor  to  feveral  public  inftitutions, 
and  a  diftinguifh'ed  patron  of  merit. 

The  celebrated  John  Henderfon,  of  'Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  was  fent  to  the  univerfity,  and 
fupported  there  at  the  Dean's  expence,  when  he 
had  no  other  means  whatever  of  gratifying  his 
ardent  defire  for  ftudy. 

We  fhall  mention,  another  inftance  of  generofity 
in  this  place,  which  refle&s  the  greateft  honour  up- 
on the  Dean*  About  the  year  1790,  he  entertained 
thoughts  of  refigning  his  re&ory  in  Briftol,  and> 
without  communicating  his  defign  to  any  other 
perfon,  he  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  in  whole  gift 
it  is,  for  leave  to  quit  it  in  favour  of  his  curate, 
a  moft  deferring  man,  with  a  large  family. 

His  Lordfhip  was. willing  enough  that  he  fliould 
give  up  the  living,  but  refufed  him  the  liberty  of 
nominating  his  fucceflbr.  On  this  the  Dean  re- 
folved  to  hold  it  himfelf,  till  he  could  find  a  fit 
opportunity  to  fucceed  in  his  objeft.  After  weigh-  > 
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ing  the  matter  more  deliberately,  he  communicated 
his  wifh  to  his  parifhioners,  and  aclvifed  them  to 
draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Chancellor  in  favour  of 
the  curate.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  fign- 
ed  by  all  of  them,  without  any  exception,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  diffenters  or  others. 

The  Chancellor  yielded  at  laft  to  the  application  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Dean  cheerfully  re- 
figned  in  favour  of  a  fuccefTor  well  qualified  to 
tread  in  his  fteps. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  redded  chiefly  at  Glou- 
cefter*,  viewing  his  approaching  diflblution,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  nature,  cannot  be  far  diftant,  with 
the  placid  mind  of  a  Chriftian,  confcious  of  having 
$lone  his  duty  both  to  GOD  and  MAN  f. 

Here  follows  a.  tolerably  correft  lift  of  the  Dean's 
works  ; 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    CONTROVERSIAL. 

1.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  governors  of  the  infirmary 
of  Briftol,  i  745. 

2.  Letters  in  Behalf  of  the  Naturalization  of  the  Jews. 

3.  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  1772. 

4.  Six  Sermons,  i2mo.  1773. 

5.  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis,  on  his  Vindication  of  the  Proteftant 
difienting  Minifters. 

6.  Two  Sermons  and  Four  Tracls. 

7.  View   of  the  Difficulties  of  the   Trinitarian,  Arian,  and 
Socinian  Syitems,  and  Seventeen  Sermons,  1777. 

-  —  ' ; —  .   .      i  .     .  i   . 

*  He  married  a  Mrs.  Crowe,  of  that  city,  in  1781. 

f  When  his  prefent  Majefty  vifited  the  cathedral  at  Gloucester, 
fce  walked  home  with  the  Dean  to  his  houfe,  and  appe  aredio  b? 
greatly  pleafed  with  hit  converfation. 
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POLITICAL    AND    COMMERCIAL, 

8.  A  pamphlet  on  the  Turkey  Trade, 

9.  A  brief  View  of  the  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  whicfy 
attend  a  Trade  with  France. 

10.  Reflexions  on  the  Expediency  of  naturalizing  foreign 
Proteftants,  and  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  fame  Subjeft. 

11.  The  Pleas  and  Arguments  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  ftated. 

12.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Burke. 

13.  Quere,  Whether  a  Connexion  with,  or  Separation  from 
America,  would  be  for  national  Advantage  ? 

14.  Anfwers  to  Objections  againft  the  Separation  from 
rica. 

15*  A  Treatife  on  Civil  Government. 
l6-    Cut  Bono  ? 

17.  Four  Letters  on  national  Subjefts. 

18.  Sequel  to  Sir  William  Jones  on  Government. 

19.  On  the  Difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

20.  Several  Papers  under  the  denature  of  Caflandra?  &c.  on 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  an  invafion. 

21.  Elements  of  Commerce,  printed,  but  never  published, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

2.2.  Directions  for  Travellers. 

23.  Cautions  againft  the  Ufe  of  Spirituous  Liquors. 

24.  A  Tract  againft  the  barbarous  Diverfions  of  Cock-fight 
ing,  Sec. 


ADMIRAL  LORD  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN. 

WHATEVER  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  prefent  war,  or  the  principles  upon  which  it 
has  been  conduced;  whatever  humiliating  ideas 
may,  on  fome  grounds,  prevail  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
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liftmen  while  they  are  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  this 
extraordinary  and  eventful  conteft ; — there  can  ftill 
be  but  one  opinion  refpe£ting  the  conduft  of  our 
naval  commanders,  in  general :  and  every  Britifh 
heart  muft  glow  with  rapture  at  the  confideration, 
that  the  honour  of  the  national  flag,  fo  far  from 
being  tarnifhed  in  a  fingle  inftance,  has  received 
greater  luftre  than  ever  diftinguifhed  it  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

Among  the  eminent  names  which  the  pen  of  .the 
hiftorian  will  have  to  dwell  upon  with  peculiar  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  when  engaged  in  recording  the  naval 
events  of  the  prefent  times,  that  of  Adam  Lord 
Duncan  will  be  proudly  confpicuous. 

This  diftinguifhed  veteran,  born  at  Dundee,  in 
Scotland,  July  ift,  1731,  was  the  younger  fon  of 
a  very  ancient  and  reputable  family,  which  has  for 
a  long  feries  of  years  held  the  lordfhip  of  Lundie  in 
the  (hire  of  Perth.  The  family  eftate,  the  rental  of 
which  Is  about  500!.  came  to  Lord  Duncan  about 
two  years  ago,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  the  Colonel. 

The  younger  branches  even  of  a  refpe&able  fa- 
mily, are  generally  obliged  to  force  their  way  in 
life  by  their  own  merits  and  exertions.  Lord  Dun- 
can accordingly  owed  but  little  to  his  relations.  He 
was  very  early  fent  to  fea,  a  profeflion  which  cods 
but  a  trifle  in  ttie  outfet,  and  is  generally  attended 
with  but  fmall  expence  after  the  young  adventurer 
is  thus  difpofed  of.  Much  is  not  known  of  the 
admiral's  early  fervices  ;  but  we  are  warranted  in 
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conjefturing  that  they  muft  have  been  meritorious, 
by  his  attaining  the  rank  of  poll  captain,  February 
25th,  1761,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Valiant,  by  means  of  that  ex- 
cellent officer  Lord-Keppel,  and  was  ever  after  ho- 
noured with  the  friendfhip  of  that  gallant  commander 
of  the  old  fchool.  During  laft  war  Captain  Duncan 
had  no  opportunity  of  difplay  ing  his  nautical  talents, 
except  when  he  commanded  the  Blenheim  at  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  with  his  friend  at  the 
taking  of  the  Havannah  ;  and  when  Keppel  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  flag,  he  chofe  Duncan  to  be  his  Captain. 

He  was  alfo  :i  member  of  the  court-martial 
which  fat  upon  the  trial  of  that  dittinguimed  vete- 
ran ;  and  continued  attached  to  him  by  the  flrong- 
eft  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendfhip,  till  his  death. 

On  September  24th,  1787,  he  was  made  a  rear- 
admiral;  in  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral;  and  in  i795>  ^ie  became  admiral  of 
the  blue. 

Hitherto  he  had  moved  on  in  his  profeflion  re-. 
gularly,  but  with  little  notice,  for  it  had  not  been 
his  lot  to  get  employe^  on  any  fervice  likely  to 
bring  him  forward  to  the  public  view. 

His  appointment,  at  lafl,  to  that  ftation,  in 
which  he  has  all  at  once  obtained  laurels  equal  to 
thofe  which  adorn  the  brows  of  men  who  have 
been  more  extenfively  employed,  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to,  his  relationfhip  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas,  whofe  niece  -he  married,  and  by  whom  he 
has  feveral  children. 

This 
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This  alliance  procured  for  him  an  appointment 
he  w?.s  admirably  fitted  for,  the  north-fea  ftation. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  reikft  upon  his  lordfhip,  that  his 
circumftances  flood  in  need  of  his  being  thus  em- 
ployed. With  hardly  any  other  fortune  than  his 
half-pay  as  an  admiral,  it  was  natural  enough  for 
him  to  be  anxious  to  be  engaged  in  a£tive  fervice, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  wife  and  children  whom  he 
loved.  The  fcene  of  a£tion  which  he  chofe  was  at> 
arduous  one.  The  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon,  in 
that  fea,  muft  alfo  have  been  very  trying  to  a  man 
of  his  time  of  life.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter 
with  difficulties  ftill  more  troublefome  and  painful 
to  a  Britifli  officer  :  we  allude  to  the  mutinous  fpirit 
which  prevailed  in  his  fleet,  in  common  with  the 
other  naval  fquadrons  in  the  Channel. 

In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  unpleafant  circumftances 
he  manifefted  a  cool  and  fteady  mind.  He  kept  his 
ftation  with  fuch  perfevering  ardour,  in  the  mofl 
boifterous  feafon  of  the  year,  that  the  enemy  could 
not,  by  any  means,  effect  their  defign  of  efcaping 
fro.ii  their  ports.  The  indefatigable  admiral  conti- 
nued blockading  them,  either  with  the  whole,  or 
part  of  hisfquadron,  till  the  fummer  of  1797,  when 
the  mutiny  raged  in  his  fquadron  in  a  moil  alarming, 
manner.  Even  when  he  was  left  with  only  three 
fliips,  he  ftill  remained  firm  in  his  ftation  off  the 
Texel,  and  fucceeded  in  keeping  the  Dutch  fliips, 
from  proceeding  to  fea ;  a  circumftance,  in  all  pro- 
bability, of  as  high  c.onfequence  to  the  nation  as  his 
/ubfequent  victory, 

His 
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His  behaviour,  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  will 
beft  be  feen  from  the  fpeech  which  he  made  to  the 
crew  of  his  own  fhip,  on  June  3d,  1797?  and  which, 
as  a  piece  of  artlefs  and  affe&ing  oratory,  cannot 
but  be  admired  by  the  moft  faftidious  tafte.  His 
men  being  affembled,  the  Admiral  thus  addreffed 
them  from  the  quarter-deck : 

<c  My  lads — I  once  more  call  you  together,  with 
"  aforrowful  heart,  from  what  IJiave  lately  feen  of 
"  the  difaflfeflion  of  the  fleets  ;  I  call  it  difaffettion, 
"  for  the  crews  have  no  grievances.  To  be  deferted 
"  by  my  fleet,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  a  dif- 
"  grace  which  I  believe  never  before  happened  to 
"  a  BritiOi  Admiral :  nor  could  I  have  fuppofed  it 
'*  poflible.  My  greateft  comfort,  under  God,  is, 
"  that  I  have  been  fupported  by  the  officers,  fea- 
"  men,  and  marines  of  thisjhip  ,  for  which,  with  a 
<c  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  I  requeft  you  to 
"  accept  my  fincere  thanks. 

"  I  flatter  myfelf  much  good  may  refult  from  your 
"  example,  by  bringing  thofe  deluded  people  to 
"  a  fenfe  of  the  duty  which  they  owe,  not  only  to 
"  their  King  and  Country,  but  to  themfelves.  The 
"  Britifh  Navy  has  ever  been  the  fupport  of  that 
<c  Liberty  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by 
"  our  anceftors,  and  which,  I  truft,  we  {hall  main- 
"  tain  to  the  lateft  pofterity  ;  and  that  can  only  be 
"  done  by  unanimity  and  obedience. 

"  The  Ihip's  company,  and  others  who  have  dif- 
"  tinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  loyalty  and  good 
""*  order,  deferve  to  be,  and  doubtlefs  will  be,  the 

"  favourites 
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«  favourites  of  a  grateful  country ;  they  will  alfo 
cc  have,  from  their  inward  feelings,  a  comfort  which 
"  muft  be  lafting,  and  not  like  the  fleeting  and  falfe 
ff  confidence  of  thofe  who  have  fwerved  from  their 
"  duty! 

"  It  has  often  been  my  pride  with  you  to  look 
"  into  the  Texel,  and  fee  a  foe  which  dreaded  com- 
*<  ing  out  to  meet  us. — My  pride  is  now  humbled 
*c  indeed  ! — My  feelings  are  not  ea/ily  to  be  ex- 
?<  prefled  ! — Our  cup  has  overflowed,  and  made  us 
"  wanton.  The  all-wife  PROV?DENCE  has  given  us 
"  this  check  as  a  warning,  and  I  hope  we  fliall 
"  improve  by  it.  On  Him,  then,  let  us  truft,  where 
**  our  only  fecurity  can  be  found. 

"  I  find  there  are  many  good  men  among  us  ;  for 
"  my  own  part,  I  have  had  full  confidence  of  all 
*c  in  this  (hip :  and  once  more  beg  to  exprefs  my 
ts  approbation  of  your  condu£h 

"  May  GOD,  who  has  thus  far  condu6i:ed  you, 
^  continue  to  do  fo ;  and  may  the  Britifh  Navy, 
"  the  glory  and  fupport  of  our  country,  be  reftored 
fc  to  its  wonted  fplendour,  and  be  not  only  the  bul- 
(f  wark  of  Britain,  but  the  terror  of  the  world. 
?c  But  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  drift  adherence 
*<  to  our  duty  and  obedience  ;  and  let  us  pray  that 
'*  the  Almighty  GOD  may  keep  us  in  the  right 
"  way  of  thinking.  GOD  blefs  you  all  I1' 

The  crew  of  the  Venerable  were  fo  afFe&ed  by 
this  impreflive  addrefs,  that,  on  retiring,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  them. 

On  the  fuppreffion  of  the  mutiny,  the  Admiral 

refumed 
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Tcfumed  his  flation  with  his  whole  fleet  off  the 
coaft  of  Holland,  either  to  keep  the  Dutch  fqua- 
dron  in  the  Texe],  or  to  attack  them  if  they  mould 
attempt  to  come  out.  It  has  fmce  been  difcovered, 
that  the  object:  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  was  to  invade  Ireland,  where 
doubtlefs  they  would  have  been  cordially  welcom- 
ed by  numerous  bodies  of  the  difafTecled.  Hence 
it  will  be  feen,  that  the  object  of  watching  and 
checking  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  Admiral  was  of 
the  utmoii  confequence. 

After  a  long  and  very  vigilant  attention  to  the 
important  trull  repofed  in  him,  the  Englifh  Admi- 
ral was  neceffi fated  to  repair  to  Yarmouth-roads 
to  refit.  The  Batavian  commander  feized  this 
favourable  interval,  and  proceeded  to  fea.  That 
active  officer  Captain  Trollope,  however,  was  upon 
the  look-out,  and  having  difcovered  the  enemy, 
immediately  difpatched  a  veffel  with  the  glad  intel- 
ligence to  Admiral  Duncan,  who  loft  not  an  inftant 
of  time,  but  pufhed  out  at  once,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  i  ith  of  Oftober,  fell  in  with  Capt.  Trollope's 
fquadron  of  obfervations,  with  the  fignal  flying  for 
an  enemy  to  the  leeward. 

By  a  mafterly  manoeuvre,  the  Admiral  placed 
himfelf  between  them  and  the  Texel,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  re-entering  without  rilking  an  en- 
gagement. An  action  accordingly  took  place  be- 
tween Camperdown  and  Egmont,  in  nine  fathoms 
water,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  coaft.  The 
Admiral's  own  fhjip,  in  purfuarice  of  a  plan  of  naval 
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evolution  which  he  had  long  before  determined  to 
carry  into  effeQ,  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  clofe- 
ly  engaged  the  Dutch  Admiral  de  Winter,  who, 
after  a  moft  gallant  defence,  was  obliged  to  ftrike, 
Eight  fhips  were  taken,  two  of  which  carried  flags! 

All  circumftances  considered — the  time  of  the 
year,  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nearnefs  to  a 
dangerous  more — this  a£lion  will  be  pronounced, 
by  every  judge  of  nautical  affairs,  to  be  one  of  the 
rnoft  brilliant  that  graces  our  annals. 

The  nation  was  fully  fenfibie  of  the  merit  and 
confequence  of  this  glorious  victory  :  politicians 
beheld  in  it  the  annihilation  of  the  deligns  of  our 
combined  enemies  ;  naval  men  admired  the  addrefs 
and  Ikill  which  were  difplayed  by  the  Englifh  com- 
mander in  his  approaches  to  the  attack ;  and  the 
people  at  large  were  tranfported  with  admiration, 
joy,  and  gratitude. 

The  honours  which  were  inftantly  conferred 
upon  the  VENERABLE  Admiral,  received  the  ap- 
probation of  men  of  all  parties.  O&ober  21  ft, 
17.97,  he  was  created  Lord  Vifcount  Duncan  of 
Camperdown,  and  Baron  Duncan  of  Lundie  ia  the 
fhire  of  Perth.  On  his  being  introduced  into  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  on  November  the  8th,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  communicated  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  • 
Houfe,  and  in  his  fpeech  fai-d  :  "  He  congratulated 
**  his  Lordfhip  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  honour  of 
"  a  diftinguiihed  feat  in  that  place,  to  which  his 
c  very  meritorious  and  unparalbled  profeffional  con- 
"  duc~t  had  defervedly  raifed  him  ~,  that  condu£t 
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*c  (the  Chancellor  added)  was  fuch  as  not  only 
*c  merited  the  thanks  of  their  Lordfhips*  Houfe, 
"  but  the  gratitude  and  applaufe  of  the  Country 
"  at  large :  it  had  been  inftrumental,  under  the  auf- 
"  pices  of  Providence,  in  eftablifhing  the  fecurity 
"  of  his  Majefty's  dominions,  and  fruftrating  the 
e(  ambitious  and  deftru&ive  defigns  of  the  enemy." 

In  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  a  penfion  of  2ooo/. 
fer  annum  was  granted  his  Lordfhip,  for  himfelf 
and  the  two  next  heirs  of  the  peerage. 

In  perfon,  Lord  Duncan  is  of  a  manly,  athletic 
form,  fix  feet  three  inches  high,  erect  and  graceful, 
with  a  countenance  that  indicates  great  intelligence 
and  benevolence. 

His  private  character,  is  that  of  a  moft  affectio- 
nate relative,  a  fteady  friend,  and,  what  crowns  the 
whole  with  aluftre  fuperior  to  all  other  qualities  or 
diftinctions,  he  is  a  man  of  great  and  unaffected 
piety. 

The  latter  virtue  may  excite,  in  fome  perfons,  a 
fmile  of  contempt ;  but  the  liberal-minded  will  be 
pleafed  to  read  that  Lord  Duncan  feels  it  an  honour 
to  be  a  chriftian. 

He  encourages  religion  by  his  own  praftice  ;  and 
the  public  obfervance  of  it  has  been  always  kept 
up  where  he  has  held  the  command. 

When  the  victory  was  decided,  which  has  im- 
mortalized his  name,  his  Lordfhip  ordered  the 
crew  of  his  fhip  to  be  called  together,  and,  at  their 
head,  upon  his  bended  knees,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Dutch  Admiral,  who  was  greatly  affected  with  the 
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fcene,  he  folemnly  and  pathetically  offered  up 
praife  to  the  GOD  OF  BATTLES  ! 

Let  it  be  added  here,  that  his  demeanour,  when 
all  eyes  were  upon  him,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  on  the  day  of  general  thankfgiving,  was  fa 
humble,  modeft,  and  devout,  as  greatly  to  increafe 
that  admiration  which  his  fervices  had  procured 
him. 

In  fhort,  Lord  Duncan  is  one  more  inftance  of 
the  truth  of  the  afiertion,  that  piety  and  courage 
ought  to  be  infeparably  allied  ;  and  that  the  latter 
quality,  without  the  former,  lofes  its  principal  virtue. 

XAS- 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 
[BY  A  FRIEND.] 

OF  all  the  right  reverend  members  of  the  epifco- 
pal  bench,  no  one  has  obtained  a  greater  (hare  of 
celebrity,  than  this  prelate. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  a  Bifliop  who  has  diftin- 
guimed  himfelf  in  political,  as  well  as  theological, 
controverfy,  will  be  regarded  by  different  men  with 
very  oppofite  fentiments.  Our  aim,  however,  has 
no  exclufive  reference  to  either  of  thefe  obje£ts ; 
and  therefore  we  (hall  ftudy  to  give  a  faithful  deli- 
neation of  the  chara&er  before  us,  without  the 
flighteft  attention  to  the  fpirit  of  party,  whether 
that  party  be  of  a  religious  or  political  complexion. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Horfley  is  the  eldeft  of  the  three  fons. 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horfley,  formerly  minifter  of  St1. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields.  The  grandfather  of  the 
Biihop  was  bred  a  difTenting  divine,  but  he  after- 
Wards  thought  proper  to  conform  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment. 

His  Lordfhip  was  born  about  the  year  1737,  and 
received  the  ground- work  of  his  education  at  Weft- 
minder  fchool,  whence  he  was  removed  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

He  applied  himfelf,  while  there,  chiefly  to  the 
ftudy  of  mathematics  ;  and  not  content  w7ith  care- 
fully reading  the  writings  of  the  acuteft  ef  the 
moderns  in  that  line,  he  went  back  to  the  profound- 
eft  of  the  ancients,  and  made  himfelf  thoroughly 
mailer  of  their  moft  intricate  reafonings. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  private 
tutor  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Aylesford.  From  that 
Univerfity  he  received  a  degree  of  DoQor  of  .Laws, 
and  1769  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs,  his  edition 
of  the  Inclinations  of  Apollonius,  a  geometrical 
work  of  confiderable  value,  though  exceedingly 
abftrufe.  Previoufly  to  his  time,  mathematical 
learning  had  been  in  little  repute  at  Oxford  ;  but 
fmce  that  period  it  has  grow'n  into  fafhion  there, 
fo  that  this  Univerfity  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fall 
fhort  of  her  fitter,  in  that  great  branch  of  human 
knowledge. 

Here  our  author  firft  conceived  the  defign  of  pub^ 
lifting  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Ifaac 
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Newton  ,  to  which  end  he  began  to  colleft  the 
necefTary  materials. 

On  leaving  the  Univerfity,  Dr.  Horfley  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  alfo  chofen  fecretary  in 
1773.  He  continued  to  ferve  that  office  with  the 
greateft  credit  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  benefit  to  the 
fcientific  world,  till  the  refignation  of  the  late  pre- 
fident,  Sir  John  Pringle,  when  finding  that  the 
connoljjeurs  and  virtuofi  were  gaining  ground,  he 
retired. 

Soon  after  his  fettling  in  the  metropolis,  Dr. 
Horfley  was  noticed  by  that  obferving  and  excel- 
lent prelate,  Biihop  Lowth,  who  invited  him  to  be- 
come his  domeftic  chaplain.  It  is  fomewhat  re- 
markable that,  at  this  time,  he  was  fufpecled  of  not 
being  quite  orthodox  in  his  theological  fentiments, 
and  thofe  who  pretended  to  fmell  herefy  in  him, 
wondered  at  Biihop  Lowth's  taking  him  under  his 
patronage.  The  only  grounds  for  this  fufpicion, 
were  his  being  a  profound  mathematician,  and  his 
clofe  intimacy  with  Mr.  Maty  and  other  men  of 
fcience,  who  were  avowed  focinians. 

In  1774,  Bifhop  Lowth  prefented  him  to  the 
je&ories  of  St.  Mary  Newington  and  Albury,  both 
in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fame  year  he  married  a  Mifs  Botnam. 

In  1776,  he  publiihed  propofals  for  a  complete 
and  elegant  edition  of  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  which  appeared  in  1779,  in  five  volumes, 

O  quarto, 
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quarto,  with  an  exceHent  dedication  to  the  King, 
in  Latin. 

It  was  expefted  that  a  large  memoir  refpe&ing 
the  Prince  of  PhilofopheTs  would  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition  ;  and  considerable  difappoint- 
inent  was,  of  courfe,  experienced  by  the  public 
when  nothing  of  this  kind  appeared.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  learned  editor  gave  room  for  this  expec- 
tation, and  had  actually  made  fome  progrefs  in 
the  life.  He  moreover  had  converfed  with  Dr. 
Johnfon  upon  the  fubject,  who  advifed  him  to  write 
it  ifc  Latin,  as  bed  fuitedto  the  dignity  of  the  cha- 
rafter.  This  biographical  defidcratum,  however,  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  ^  and  we  are  appre- 
heniive  that  it  never  will. 

In  1778,  when  the  controvcrfy  was  on  foot 
between  Drs.  Prieftley,  Price,  and  others,  refpeft- 
Ing  materialifm  and  philofophical  neceffity,  Dr. 
Horiley  preached  a  fermon,  on  Good  Friday,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  he  afterwards  publifhed. 
In  this  ingenious  difcourfe  he  reconciles,  with  much 
force  of  argument,  the  dofl'rine  of  cK-vine  provi- 
dence with  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  combats 
the  neceiTarian  hypothecs  with  great,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  complete  fifccefs* 

About  this  time  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon 
of  St.  Albans,  by  Bifhop  Lowth,  who,  in  1782, 
prefented  him  to  the  valuable  living  of  South 
Weald,  in  Effex. 

In  1783^  Dr.  Prieftley  published  his  celebrated 
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work,  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrif- 
tianity."     It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that  the 
principal  defign   of   this  was     to  overthrow  the 
catholic  do&rine  refpecringChriiTs  divinity. 

Great  wastbe  triumph  manifelied  by  the  unitafi- 
an  party  on  the  publication  of  fo  elaborate  an  hiftory. 
The  outcry  made  by  them  on  the  occafion,  natu- 
rally roufed  the  attention  of  thofe  who  adhered  to 
the  Orthodox  confeffion,  and  Dr.  Horfley  feized 
this  opportunity  of  (hewing  not  only  the  foundnefs 
of  his  faith,  but  his  abilities  for  the  moft  intricate 
branches  of  theological  controverfy. 

In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  he  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albaris  a  charge, 
in  which  he  exprefsly  Controverted  the  Socinian 
pofition — that  the  doc~lrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not 
maintained  by  the  Cbriftian  church  in  the  firft  three 
centuries  ;  and  he  not  only  gave  a  flat  contradic- 
tion to  Dr.  Prieftley's  affertion  on  this  point,  but 
charged  him  with  having  taken,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, the  whole  of  his  argument  from  Z wicker, 
and  other  eminent  focinians  of  the  lad  century. 

This  difcourfe,  at  the  requefl  of  his  reverend  au- 
ditory, was  printed,  with  an  appendix,  explaining 
and  confirming  the  petitions  which  it  contained. 

Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  pen  is  that  of  a  ready  writer, 
was  not  to  be  daunted  at  meeting  with  fo  formida- 
ble anantagonift;  on  the  contrary,  he  rufhed  at  once 
into  the  battle,  with  the  impetuofity  of  a  man  who 
feemed  to  place  all  his  reputation,  as  a  combatant, 
upon  the  event  of  this  conteft.  He,  of  courfe,  in- 
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ftantly  replied  to  the  Archdeacon,  in  a  feries  of 
letters,  which  contained  all  his  former  affertions, 
exprefled  in  a  more  confident  tone  than  before. 
Dr.  Horfley  was  aware  of  the  advantage  which  the 
precipitancy  of  his  opponent  had  given,  and,  there- 
fore, in  his  anfwer,  which  was  alfo  in  the  epiftolary 
form,  he  noticed  the  frequent  flips  in  Greek  quota- 
tion, and  reference,  which  the  Doftor  had  made  ; 
and,  with  great  adroitnefs,  left  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  whether  fo  hafty  and  incautious  an  hiftorian 
was  to  be  depended  upon  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance. 

But  he  did  not  merely  expofe  the  Doftor's  mif- 
takes.  He  followed  up  the  attack  by  numerous 
proofs  in  behalf  of  the  common  belief,  drawn 
from  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the 
pureft  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  The  difplay  of 
reading,  and  acute  refearch,  in  thefe  letters,  is 
wonderful.  The  ftyle  alfo  is  admirable ;  and 
though,  at  times,  it  aflumes  a  lofty  manner,  yet 
the  reader  of  tafle  finds  himfelf  charmed  with  the 
elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  clofenefs  of  the 
reafoning. 

Dr.  Prieftley  continued  the  combat,  by  another 
feries  of  letters  j  to  which  the  Archdeacon  again 
replied.  The  controverfy  here  clofed,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  $  who  fignified,  that  it  was  an  endlefs 
tafk  to  contend  upon  an  exhaufted  topic,  with  one 
who  was  never  difpofed  to  ceafe  difputing  till  he 
had  obtained  the  laft  word.  In  1789,  Dr.  Horf- 
ley collefted  thefe  trafts,  and  printed  them  in  one 

volume,- 
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volume,  oftavo,  with  fome  additions,  particularly  a 
Sermon  on  the  Incarnation,  preached  at  Newing- 
ton,  on  Chriftmas-day,  1785,  and  which,  having  a 
material  relation  to  the  controverfy  in  queftion,  he 
thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  collection. 

.  Whiie  this  difpute  was  going  on,  our  learned 
divine  was  engaged  in  another,  which  made  nearly 
as  much  noife  as  the  firft,  at  leaft  in  the  fcientific 
world.  When  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  came  in  as  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  refignation  of 
Sir  John  Pringle,  the  mathematical  and  philofo- 
phical  members  of  the  Newtonian  fchool  were 
difgufted  at  the  extraordinary  preference  which 
was  fhewn  to  fubje&s,  as  they  conceived,  of  an 
inferior  nature,  to  thofe  which  ought,  in  their 
opinion,  to  engage  the  firft  learned  fociety  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  faid,  that  cabals  were  formed 
by  thofe  members  of  the  old  ftamp  againfl  the  pre- 
(ident  and  his  friends ;  but  of  this  no  proof  was 
ever  brought  forward. 

In  1 7  84,  the  latter  ventured  upon  a  ftep,  which 
could  not  fail  to  fan  the  fmothering  flame  into  a 
blaze.  The  council  thought  proper  to  difmifs  the 
learned  Doctor  Hutton  from  the  office  of  Latin 
fecretary  for  foreign  correfpondence,  upon  the 
very  frivolous  pretence,  that  it  was  improper  fuch 
a  poft  mould  be  filled  by  a  perfon  who  did  not 
refide  in  the  metropolis.  The  fcientific  members 
took  fire  at  this  treatment  of  one  of  the  ableft  and 
moft  refpe&able  of  their  body.  Accordingly,  in 
feveral  meetings  of  the  fociety,  attempts  were 
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made  to  lefifen  the  influence  of  their  prefident  *,  and 
to  reinftate  Dr.  Hutton  in  his  place,  but  without 
fuccefs.  In  this  conteft  between  phiiofophy  and 
the  virtuofi,  Dr.  Horfley  made  the  mofl  confpicu- 
ous  figure.  Finding,  however,  that  his  labours, 
and  thofe  ef  his  learned  afibciates,  were  in  vain, 
he  forfook  (to  exprefs  it  in  his  own  forcible  lan- 
guage) "  that  temple,  where  phiiofophy  once 
4i  reigned,  and  where  NEWTON  prefided  as  her 
"  officiating  minifter." 

In  1786,  Dr.  HorOey  obtained,  without  either 
folicitation,  or  even  expectancy,  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Gloucefter.  His  friend,  on  this 
occaiion,  was  Lord  Thurlow,  then  Chancellor; 
who,  without  being  perfonally  known  to  Dr.  H. 
or  receiving  any  application  on  his  behalf,  refitted 
every  requeft  that  was  made  for  this  valuable  pre- 
ferment, and  beftowed  it  upon  the  man  whom  he 
juitly  confidered  as  having  merited  it  the  moft  of 
any  divine  in  this  age. 

During  the  year  following,  the  Doftor  preached 
an  ordination  fermon,  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucef- 
ter, in  which  he  maintained,  with  great  ftrength, 
this  poiition — that,  on  the  cefTation  of  miraculous 
gifts,  human  learning  is  fubttituted  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, as  an  eiTential  qualification  for  the 
Chriftian  miniftry.  At  the  command  of  the  ve- 
nerable prelate,  before  whom  it  was  delivered 

*  Sir  Jofeph  was  aceufed,  in  an  able  pamphlet  of  that  day, 
of  taking  very  improper  means  to  obtain  the  admilTion  or  re- 
kftion  of  candidates. 

(Dr> 
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(Dr.  Samuel  Halifax),  this  ingenious  difcourfe 
was,  foon  afterwards,  printed ;  and  excited  con- 
fiderable  notice,  and  fome  controverfy. 

Next  year,  Dr.  Horfley  was  elevated  to  the 
epifcopal  bench,  on  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Sfhiall- 
well  from  the  fee  of  St.  David  to  that  of  Oxford. 
Lord  Thurlow,  on  this  occafion,  was  again  his 
fteady  and  unfolicited  patron ;  and  made  it  a 
point  to  bring  in  his  friend,  in  oppofition  to  can- 
didates who  were  backed  by  all  the  force  of  mini- 
ilerial  influence. 

Soon  after  his  admillion  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
Dr.  Horfley  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
eloquence  and  learning,  which  he  did  to  great  ad- 
vantage, on  Earl  Stanhope's  motion  for  a  revifion 
and  reform  of  the  canons  of  the  church.  His 
fpeech,  on  this  occafion,  afforded  uncommon  plea- 
fure  to  the  Houfe  j  and,  what  was  rather  remark- 
able, drew  from  the  noble  Earl,  juft  mentioned,  a 
very  liberal  encomium. 

On  the  great  ftrug£le  made  by  the.proteilant 
diffenters,  in  1790,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Ted  afts,  a  pamphlet  appeared,  en- 
titled, "  A  Review  of  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftant 
Diffenters,"  which  was  written  with  fuch  bold- 
nefs  and  elegance  on  the  High  Church  fide,  that, 
though  anonymous,  all  parties  concurred  in  attri- 
buting it  to  the  Biihop  of  St.  David's ;  nor  were 
they  wrong  in  their  conje&ure. 

The   year    following,   he    made   a  confpicuous 

figure,  in  confequenceof  his  primary  charge  to  the 
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clergy  of  his  diocefe ;  in  this  he  maintained  the 
old-fafhioned  do&rine  of  juftffication  by  faith  alone, 
and  prefTed  home  upon  his  hearers,  that  the  too 
common  practice  of  preaching  mere  morality  was 
deirmftive  of  vital  religion. 

This  charge,  of  a  complexion  fo  very  different 
from  what  had  been  ufually  delivered  in  cathedral 
churches,  attracted  confiderable  notice.  Thofe 
who  were  attached  to  the  Calviniftic  principles, 
or  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Evangelical 
Chriftians,  were  enraptured  with  the  fentiments 
conveyed  in  this  difcourfe.  Others,  on  the  con- 
trary, conceived  that  the  Bifhqp  had  miftaken  the 
doctrine  of  the  gofpel,  on  the  fubject  of  juftifica- 
tion ;  while  the  Unitarians  were  extremely  irritat- 
ed at  the  harfh  and  perhaps  illiberal  terms  in  which 
his  lordfhip  had  mentioned  their  feel  and  creed, 
in  his  charge.  Several  replies  were  accordingly 
publifhed  to  it;  but  the  learned  prelate  feemed 
to  confider  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  adverfaries  who 
wifhed  to  provoke  him  again  into  controverfy, 

His  conduct  in  the  fee  of  St.  David's  was  highly 
praifeworthy.  Of  all  the  bifhoprics,  no  qne  exhi- 
bited more  poverty,  or  more  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  than  this.  Many  of  the  cura- 
cies, when  his  lordfhip  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  this  extenfive  diocefe,  did  not  exceed  ten 
pounds  per  annum,  and  fome  of  the  churches  were 
actually  ferved  for  five !  It  may  eafily  be  conclud- 
ed what  fort  of  divines  a  great  part  of  thefe  poor 
minifters  were,  under  fuch  circumftances.  What 

was 
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was  ftill  worfe,  the  multitude  of  candidates  for 
orders  increafed  yearly,  fo  that  Wales  poured  her 
fuperfluous  clergy  into  England,  to  the  difgrace  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  real  injury  of  fuch  as  were  regu- 
larly bred.  The  writer  of  this  has  no  inclination 
to  fpqrt  at  the  expence  of  any  body  of  men ; 
but  he  could  entertain  the  reader  with  many 
whimfical  anecdotes  refpe&ing  the  learning  ajad 
ingenuity  of  the  Welch  clergy.  A  reform  was 
therefore  necefiary,  but  it  required  a  ftrong  and 
perfevering  mind  to  accomplifh  it. 

Our  indefatigable  prelate  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  any  obftacles.  He  obtained,  with  the  greatefl 
poffible  difpatch,  an  accurate  and  minute  ftate  of 
his  diocefe.  He  then  gave  notice  to  the  beneficed 
clergy,  who  did  not  refide,  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  refidence,  or  to  allow  their  curates  a 
more  liberal  falary.  By  thefe  means,  he  remedied 
that  fhameful  abufe,  of  one  man's  ferving  feveral 
churches  on  the  fame  day ;  directing  that  a  curate 
mould  ferve  two  only,  and  thofe  within  a  moderate 
diftance  from  each  other. 

Having  regulated  the  condition  of  the  clergy,  he 
proceeded  to  a  ftri&er  courfe,  with  refpecl  to  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  admitting  none  without 
perfonally  examining  them  himfelf,  and  looMng 
very  narrowly  into  the  titles  which  they  produced. 
With  all  this  vigilance,  his  lordfhip  afted  to 
them  as  a  tender  father,  encouraging  them  to  vifit 
him  during  his  ftay  in  the  country,  which  was 
ufually  for  feveral  months  in  the  year,  aflifting 

them 
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them  wJith  advice,  and  adminiftering  to  their  tem- 
poral neceffities  with  a  liberal  and  paternal  hand. 
In   his  progrefs   through  the   diocefe,    he   fre- 
quently preached  in  the  parifli  churches,  efpecially 
on  the  days  when  the  facrament  was  ad-miniftered, 
and  beftowed  confiderable  largefTes  upon  the  poor. 
He  kept  a  moil  hofpitable  table,  at  his  epif- 
copal  palace,  at  Aberguilly,  near  Caermarthen,  to 
which  the   neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy  were 
always  welcome.     In   fhort,  he  was  a  bleffing  to 
his  people  ;  and  they  followed  him  with  grateful 
"hearts,    and  parted    from    him    with    infinite   re- 
luctance.    This  is   not  an  ideal  picture :    it   is  a 
true,  but  imperfect  (ketch  of  actual  life  ;  and  fuch 
as  the  feeble  painter  had  opportunities  of  feeing 
more  than  once. 

On  January  3Cth,  1793,  *^e  Bifliop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  Houfe  of 
Lords;  and  as  the  recent  execution  of  the  King  of 
France  was  the  general  topic  of  converfation  and 
pity,  the  Abbey  was  greatlv  crowded.  That  dif- 
courfe  is  in  print ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  notions  on  government,  which  diftinguifh  it, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  its  very 
beautiful  and  pathetic  peroration.  When  pub- 
Jifflfd,  the  Bifhop  appended  to  his  fermon  a  long 
vindication  of  the  character  of  Calvin,  from  the 
charge  of  being  a  friend  to  rebellion  and  regicide. 
The  following  year,  he  was  tranflated,  on  the 
death  of  Bifhop  Thomas,  from  St.  David's  to  Ro- 
chefter,  and  to  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  on  which 
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t^cafion  he  refigned  all  his  other  church  prefer- 
ments. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  office,  as  Dean  of 
Weftminfier,  he  found  many  things  in  the  condi- 
tion of  that  church,  which  Hood  in  great  need  of 
reformation  ;  and,  with  his  ufual  a&ivity,  he  in- 
ftantly  fet  about  the  work.  In  particular,  ,the  fa- 
laries  of  the  minor-canons,  and  officers,  were  ex- 
tremely low,  and  by  no  means  proportionate. 
With  a  moft  commendable  fpirit  of  liberality, 
therefore,  he  obtained  an  inflant  advance,  and 
then  began  to  regulate  the  conduct  and  duty  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  had  fo  materially  affifted.  Had 
he,  on  the  contrary,  fet  about  a  more  exact:  difci- 
pline,  without  attending  to  the  neceffities  of  thefe 
men,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  juftly  confidered 
him  as  a  fevere  tafk-mafter,  and  murmured  at  his 
regulations.  By  this  mode  of  conduct  he  gained 
their  efteem  and  gratitude  ;  and  it  may  fafely  be 
faid,  that  no  man  ever  filled  that  ftation  with  fuch 
popularity  as  the  prefent  dean. 

In  the  career  of  politics,  his  popularity,  per- 
haps, is  not  quite  fo  great.  The  zeal  which  he 
difplays  in  the  agitation  of  public  meafures,  and 
the  promptnefs  with  which  he  expreffes  his^  fen- 
timents  on  the  fide  of  the  eftablifhed  order  of 
things,  civil  aud  religious,  have  procured  him. 
many  enemies.  Without  endeavouring  to  exte- 
nuate any  thing  reprehenfible  in  his  conduct,  let 
us  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  his  language  has 
been  often  greatly  mifreprefented,  and  made  by 

his, 
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his  adverfaries  to  exprefs  a  meaning  which  the 
right  reverend  prelate  holds  in  abhorrence.  He 
has  been  too  apt  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  in 
abftract  propofitions,  which  may  be  made,  by  art- 
ful men,  to  fignify  what  never  entered  into  his 
lordfhip's  mind.  Were  we,  generoufly,  to  put 
the  beft  conftru£tion  upon  his  obfervations,  and 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  done,  unlefs  his  own 
explanation  proved  decifive ;  in  all  probability, 
we  Ihould  find  here  lefs  occafion  for  cenfure,  and 
more  for  commendation. 

But  to  leave  his  political  reputation  to  its  fate. — 
In  1796,  he  printed,  without  his  name,  a  moil 
profound  and  elegant  diflertation  on  "  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Profodies,"  dedicated  to  Lord  Thurlaw. 
In  this  learned  performance  he  fhews  an  uncom- 
mon depth  of  penetration  into,  and  acquaintance 
with,  the  nature  and  conftruftion  of  the  ancient 
languages ;  and  approves  himfelf  a  moft  powerful, 
though,  perhaps,  not  an  invincible  advocate  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Greek  accents. 

We  underftand  that  this  zealous  and  a£Hve  pre- 
late is  now  deeply  engaged  in  a  work  upon  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament ;  and 
from  his  known  powers,  as  a  profound  thinker  and 
calculator,  there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained  of 
the  value  of  his  performance,  fhould  he,  as  is  to 
be  hoped,  favour  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  his 
refearch. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Bifhop 
Horfley  is  the  authpr  of  fon^e  ingenious  papers  on 

mathematical 
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mathematical  fubjefts,  various  fermons  on  public 
occafions,  and  feveral  epifcopal  charges. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  one  fon, 
who  is  at  prefent  at  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 


JUDGE  BULLER. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BULLER  is  the  fon  of  the  late 
John  Buller,  Efq.  of  Morval,  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  The  extenfive  parliamentary  intereft  of 
his  family  is  well  known ;  this,  joined  to  his  own 
abilities,  could  not  fail  to  raife  him,  early  in  life, 
to  an  eminent  rank  in  his  profeffion. 

After  being  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1763,  and  brought  into 
parliament  foon  after.  This,  with  a  lawyer,  is  ge- 
nerally a  prelude  to  a  (ilk  gown,  but  that  was  not 
immediately  obtained.  His  profeffional  debut  did 
not  promife  much  eminence,  for  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a  fpecial  pleader,  having  ftudied  the 
practical  part  of  this  dull  but  neceflary  branch  of 
legal  fcience  under  the  prefent  Judge  Alhhurft,  and, 
like  his  precurfor,  he  was  always  ranked  among 
the  mod  eminent  in  that  particular  line.  "This 
character,  accordingly,  foon  brought  him  into  great 
repute  as  a  common-law  draughtfman;  and  Erikine, 
after  having  laid  by  his  fvvord,  firfl  brandifhed  a 
pen  at  his  defk. 

His 
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His  practice  at  the  bar  was,  at  the  fame  time* 

very  corificferable. 

In  1 772,  Mr.  Bulier  publiihed  "  An  Introduction 
to  the  Law  of  NISI  PRIUS,"  which  is  a  noli  me 
•~erc  of  its  kind,  and  will  Jong  continue  to  enjoy 
a  high  degree  of  eflimation.  As  an  orator,  in 
every  thing  that  did  not  require  an  appeal  to  the 
paffions,  helhewed  himfelf  a  matter:  then  only  he 
failed.  Few  judges  deliver  themfelves  with  more 
propriety  than  him ;  his  language  being  dignified, 
and  his  manner,,  perhaps,  fomewhat  too  authori- 
tative. 

The  borough  intereft  of  his  family, .  added  to  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  that  of  the  late  Earl  Ba- 
thurff,  at  length  procured  him  a  fijk  gown,  the 
place  of  a  Welch  judge,  and  even  elevated  him  to" 
the  coif,  while  yet  a  very  young  man.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly called  to  the  degree  of  fergeant  at  lav/, 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  court 
of  King's  Bench. 

In  this  capacity  his  abilities  had  full  play,  as  he  ' 
pofleflfes  great  quicknefs  of  perception,  readily  fore- 
fees  the  confequences  of  facts,  and  anticipates  the 
drift  of  an  argument  at  the  lirft  glance  -,  but,  like 
the  great  lawyer*  whom  he  has  been  ambitious  of 
copying,  he  is  fometimes  too  hafty  in  drawing  his 
conclufions. 

As  foon  as  he  affumed  the  ermine,  he  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Lord  Mansiield,  and 
although  the  youngeft  judge  that  was  ever  pro- 

*  Lord  Mansfield, 
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rnoted  to  the  bench*  yet  his  opinion  had  always 
more  influence  with  the  Chief  Juftice  than  that  of 
any  of  his  colleagues. 

This  judge  has,  at  times,  been  accufed  of  forae- 
what  bordering  on  petulance  of  difpofition,  which 
has  led  him  into  rather  unpleafant  altercations. 
An  inftance  of  this  occurred  at  the  famous  trial  of 
the  Dean  of  St.  Afaph,  when,  after  puming  his 
oppofition  to  his  quondam  pupil,  Mr.  Erfkine,  to 
threats  and  defiance,  he  at  length  differed  him  to 
fet  his  authority  at  nought,  and  even  allowed,  him, 
to  proceed  in  the  interrogatories  the  judge  had  fo- 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed. 

When  Lord  Mansfield  was  about  to  retire,  he 
exerted  the  remains  of  his  once-pawerrai  Int.  ere  ft  to 
procure  the  nomination  of  Buller,  and  is  even  faid 
to  have  retained  his  poll,  on  this  very  account* 
after  he  had  been  difabled,  by  his  infirmities,  from 
performing  its  duties. 

Some  time  iince,  Sir  Francis  exhibited  an  incli- 
nation to  retire  from  the  King's  Bench,  and  pro- 
pofed  an  exchange  for  a  feat  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
but  difficulties  then  occurred,  which  deferred  the 
accomplifliment  of  his  deiire.  He  was  then  fecond 
in  the  King's  Bench,  and  had  he  removed  during 
the  life  of  Judge  Gould,  he  muft  have  fat  as  third 
only  in  the  Common  PJeas;  however,  on  the.  death 
of  that  truly  venerable  and  honeft  man,  his  wilhes 
were  fully  gratified. 

He  was  lately  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Special 
Ccmmiflion  for  trying  the  ftate  prifoners  at  Maid- 
Hone, 
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floile,  and  he  muft  be  allowed  by  all  candid  men 
to  have  conduced  himfelf  with  great  moderation* 
A  circumftance  happened  on  that  occafion  which 
gave  the  judge  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
Impartiality  j  we  mean  the  difcovery  of  the  letter 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  fon  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  of  which  we 
fhall  not  fay  more,  as  he  is  now  under  profecution 
by  the  Attorney-general. 

The  compliments  paid  by  Sir  F.  to  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Suffolk,  and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  in  Oppofition,  have  drawn 
down  upon  his  head  the  abufe  of  fome  of  the 
Minifterial  papers ;  and  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  the 
great  lawyer,  formerly  fufpefted  of  leaning  to- 
wards defpotifm,  is  confidered  by  them  as  at  pre- 
fent  too  little  attached  to  prerogative* 

Sir  Francis  refides  at  his  country-feat  in  a  manner 
worthy  the  imitation  of  his  brethren  of  the  long 
robe.  Unbending  from  the  reftraint  of  the  coif, 
he  lives  without  oftentation  ;  but  his  table  is  a 
hofpitable  one,  and  he  pays  every  attention  to  his 
guefts.  Gay,  facetious,  liberal  in  his  converfation 
and  opinions,  he  defpifes  the  petty  prejudices  of 
the  day,  and  proves  that  he  has  confidered  mankind, 
rather  in  the  character  of  a  philofopher  than  a 
lawyer. 

Much  to  his  honour  he  has  improved  great  por- 
tions of  the  wafte  land  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
when  thefe  are  brought  into  a  ftate  of  cultivation, 

he 
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he  builds  cottages,  and  portions  them  out  into  little 
farms,  at  eafy  rents. 

Thus,  while  he  is  benefiting  the  prefent  age,  he 
Is  alfo  creating  a  noble  fortune  for  his  pofterity ! 


JOHN  WOLCOTT,  M.D. 

THIS  gentleman/ better^  known  by  his  poetical 
appellation  of  Peter  Pindar,  is  a  native  of  Dod- 
brook,  near  Kingibridge,  in  that  part  of  Devonihire 
which  has  been  called  the  Garden  of  England. 
He  was  educated,  we  believe,  at  Kinglbridge,  near 
which  he  was  born.  The  fchoolmafter  of  that 
town,  an  exceeding  good  fcholar,  and  a  man  of 
moft  amiable  manners,  was  a  quaker. 

The  uncle  of  our  bard  being  a  fmgle  man,  and 
eftablifhed  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  as  Surgeon  and 
Apothecary,  took  his  nephew,  when  young,  with 
a  view  to  his  fucceeding  him  in  bufmefs.  Here  he 
acquired  a  tolerable  fhare  of  medical  knowledge  ; 
and  was  in  great  efteem  with  his  kinfman,  and 
the  neighbourhood.  At  his  leifure  hours  he  culti- 
vated his  mind  by  the  perufal  of  the  beft  modern 
writers ;  and  improved  himfelf  confiderably  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  to  which  he  (hewed  an  early  pro- 
penfity. 

On  the  appointment  of  Sir  William  Trelawney 
to  be  Governor  of  Jamaica,  about  the  year  1769, 

P  Mr. 
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Mr.  Wolcott  felt  a  ftrong  inclination  to  accompany 
him  thither,  efpecially  as  that  gentleman  was  a 
diflant  relation  of  his  own,  and  a  great  friend  to 
the  family.  He,  accordingly,  prefled  his  uncle, 
not  only  to  give  his  confent  to  the  project,  but 
alfo  to  folicit  the  favour  from  Sir  William. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  firft  extremely  con- 
cerned at  this  turn  in  his  nephew's  mind,  which 
was  a  complete  overthrow  of  his  favourite  fcheme 
refpe&ing  him,  and  alfo  deprived  himfelf  of  a 
moft  ufeful  afliftant.  Remonftrances,  however, 
were  vain;  and,  therefore,  with  the  greatefl  good 
nature,  he  waited  upon  the  Governor,  and  obtained 
his  requeft'  that  the  young  adventurer,  wrho  had 
now  qualified  himfelf  for  the  medical  walk,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  fhould  make  one  in 
his  fuite. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  the  {hip  touched  at 
Madeira,  where  Petep,  enchanted  with  the  beau* 
ties  which  nature  fo  luxuriantly  exhibits  in  that 
iiland,  wrote  fome  cxquifite  fonnets.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Jamaica,  he  praclifed  as  a  phyfician,  and 
was  aftually  nominated  Phyfician  general  to  the 
ifland.  A  circumflance,  however,  occurred  that 
diverted  him,  for  fome  time,  from  his  medical 
career,  and  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  a  pro- 
fefiion,  for  which  few  men  were  evA*  lefs  qualified. 

The  incumbent  of  a  living  in  Jamaica  happened 
to  pay  the  lad  tribute  to  nature  not  long  after  the. 
Do6lor  fettled  there.  Whether  his  praQice  had 
not  been  fufficiently  lucrative,  or  what  other  mo- 
tive 
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tive  might  have  a£tuated  him*  we  know  not,  but 
certain  it  is,  he  looked  upon  the  vacant  reftory 
with  a  wifliful  eye.  The  phyficiart  of  the  body, 
accordingly,  commenced  phyfician  of  the  foul, 
and  actually  officiated  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
this  capacity,  reading  the  prayers  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  preaching  occafionally  *. 

On  his  return,  he  repaired  to  the  place  of  his 
former  refidence,  and  after  living  there  fome  time, 
removed  to  Truro,  where  he  praclifed  during  feveral 
years  as  a  phyfician,  with  great  credit  and  fuccefs. 
His  uncle  then  died,  and  left  him  nearly  two 
thoufand  pounds. 

The  doctor's  fatirical  vein  mewed  itfelf  on  various 
occafions  in  Cornwall  5  particularly  in  fome  hu- 
morous jokes,  which  he  played  off'  upon  the  late 
Mr.  Rofewarne,  of  Truro,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
that  neighbourhood.  He  was  alfo  engaged  in  fome 
troublefome  and  expenfive  lawfuits ;  one  of  which 
was  with  the  corporation  of  Truro,  relative  to  their 
right  of  putting  upon  him  a  parifh  apprentice.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  difputes,  he  found  that  part 
"of  the  world  difagreeable,  and  therefore  refolved  to 

In  order  to  remove  every  fufpicion  of  intrujion,  it  is  but  juft 
here  to  remark,  that  Dr.  W.  was  regularly  ordained  by  the 
jBiQiop  of  London.  On  the  death  of  his  Excellency  Sir  Wrn* 
Trehuvney,  he  returned  to  England  along  with  Lady  Trelavvney, 
in  his  majefty's  frigate  theLeoftoffe,  Captain  Carterett,  and  hav- 
ing put  into  Teneiiffe,  the  Doftor  refided  fome  time  with  the 
Governor,  in  confequence  of  which,  that  ifland  became  the -fcene 
everal  of  his  fbnnets. 

r  %  quit 
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quit  it  for  a  fphere  more  congenial  to  his  talents 
and  diipofition. 

During  his  refidence  in  this  count}7-,  the  Doftor 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  to  the 
world  an  eminent  natural  genius,  who  otherwife 
might  have  been  buried  in  total  oblivion,  or,  at  the 
molt,  have  become  a  ilgn- painter  in  his  native 
country.  The  perfon  we  allude  to  is  JOHN  OP  IE, 
whofe  rude  drawings  in  common  chalk,  efpecially 
.likenefles,  our  Doctor  viewed  with  fome  curiofity 
and  admiration  in  his  rides  through  the  village  of 
St.  Anne,  where  Opie  was  a  pariih  apprentice  to 
one  Wheeler,  a  houfe  carpenter. 

Thefe  drawings  were  fo  fuperior  to  what  could 
be  expefted  in  fuch  a  place,  and  from  fuch  a  per- 
fon, that  the  phyfician  was  induced  to  become  his 
Inilructor  and  his  patron.  He  accordingly  furnifh- 
ed  him  with  materials,  and  gave  him  leffons,  by 
which  he  profited  in  a  manner  that  furprifed  and 
delighted  the  benevolent  tutor.  Having  made  a 
rapid  progrefs,  Opie  v/ent  to  Exeter,  where  he 
acquired  fome  knowledge  of  oil  painting.  From 
that  city  he  removed  to  London,  and  under  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds  became  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
artifts  of  the  age. 

Of  the  Doctor's  poetical  produ£Hons  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  we  have 
feen  only  a  fingle  fpecimen,  but  that  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  we  truft  our  readers  will  be  pleafed  with 
us  for  inferting  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  year    1776*   when,  Mr.  Polwhele,  well 

known 
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nown  by  his  various  publications,  was  at  Truro- 
fchool,  he  had  given  to  him  for  an  evening  exercife, 
to  be  tranilated  into  Englifh,  the  following  beauti- 
ful Latin  epigram  on  fleep  : 

Somne  levis,  quamquem  certiffima  mortis  imago, 
Confortem  cupio  tc,  tamen  efle  tori ; 
Alma  quies,  oprata  veni ;  nam,  fie,  fine  vita 
Vivere,  quam  fuave  e(t ;  fie,,  fine  morte,  mori. 

Of  this  epigram  the  doftor  was  requefted  to  give 
a  tranilation,  which  he  produced  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  follows ; 

Come,  gentle  deep,  attend  thy  vot'ry's  prayer, 
And  tho'  death's  image,  to  my  couch  repair  ; 
flow  fweet,  thus  lifelefs,  yet  with  life  to  lie, 
Thus,  without  dying,  O  how  fweet  tp  die  ! 

Our  author's  firft  literary  production  was  an 
<f  Epijtle  to  the  Reviewers"  4to.  1782,  a  truly  laugh- 
able piece  of  fatire,and  certainly  difcharged  againfl 
fair  game.  His  next  performance  was  "  Lyric  Odes 
"  to  the  Royal  Academicians^  1785,  in  which  is  ex- 
hibited a  happy  mixture  of  wit,  tafte,  and  elegance, 
but  ^t  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
fome  of  the  criticifms,  particularly  thofe  refpe61ing 
the  paintings  of  Mr.  Weft,  are  not  altogether 
candid. 

In  the  year  following,  lie  publithed  another  fet 
of  odes  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
bearing  the  fame  chara&eriftics.  About  the  fame 
time  he  produced  a  performance  of  more  originality 
and  boldnefs.  This  was  the  Loujiad,  a  mock  heroic 
poem,  abounding  in  wit,  humour^  and  ftrqngth. 

*  3 
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The  foundation  on  which  our  Satirift  erefled  this 
lively  .piece,  was  as  follows  : — His  Majefty  one 
evening  at  fupper  obferved  a  human  hair  upon  his 
plate,  among  fome  green  peas.  This  ofFenfive  object 
occafionqd  a  decree  to  be  ifTued  forth,  that  all  the 
cooks,  fcullions.  Sec.  in  the  royal  kitchen,  Ihould 
have  their  heads  fhaved.  Great  murmurings  were 
excited  by  this  mandate  ;  but  the  law,  like  that  of 
the  Medes  and  Perfians,  was  irrevocable. 

On  this  incident,  Peter  formed  his  exquifite 
produ6tion  ;  only  changing  the  hair  *,  by  virtue  of 
the  licentiapoetica,  to  a  living  animal. 

His  next  production  was  an  epiftle  to  JAMES 
Bos  WELL,  Efq.  the  felf-fufficient  attendant  upon 
Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  This 
\vas  followed  by  "  Bozzi  and  PIOZZI,"  in^which 
the  folly  of  tittle  tattle  biographers  is  expofed  in 
the  happieft  manner. 

The  greateft  fuccefs  now  attended  our  author's 
publications.  Never  did  any  fatirift  difplay  fuch  va- 
rious excellence.  Thofe  who  difapproved  of  his 
fentiments,  and  were  offended  at  his  freedom  and 
want  of  refpe6t  for  authority,  could  not  read  his 
poems  with  unmoved  mufcles.  To  give  a  catalogue  of 
his  numerous  writings  would  be  needlefs.  There 
can  be  no  occafion  to  fpecify  at  length  what  is  uni- 
verfally  known,  and  as  univerfally  admired.  Though 
our  author  has  (hone  moft  confpicuoufly  as  a  fatirifl, 
(and  here,  indeed,  his  fplendour  has  been  of  an 

*  We  are  allured,  from  undoubted  authority,  that  it  was, 
literally,  a  Iwfe  / 

extra-* 
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extraordinary  brilliancy),  yet  the  reader  of  his  fon- 
nets  will  fometimes  be  difpofed  to  regret  his  hav- 
ing devoted  fo  much  of  his  time  and  genius  to  tem- 
porary and  perfonal  fubjecls. 

The  admirers  of  poetical  elegance,  may  laugh  at 
our  bard's  pleafant  tales,  and  \vhimfical  defcrip- 
tions  ;  but  they  will  feel  a  more  exquifite  fenfation 
on  perufing  the  tender  and  fenthnental  effufions  of 
his  pen. 

The  Do&or,  we  underftand,  lately  faperintended 
a  new  edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of  Paint- 
ers, to  which  he  made  fome  additions,  particularly 
the  character  of  the  famous  landfcape  painter, 
Richard  Wilfon.  Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  remark  that,  in  his  converfation,  our 
Satirift  does  not  exhibit  either  that  facetioufnefs  or 
acerbity,  fo  eminently  difplayed  in  his  poetical 
compofitions. 

Neither  ought  we  to  fmifli  this  article  without 
obferving,  that  Meffrs  Robinfons,  Golding,  and 
Walker,  agreed,  in  1795,  to  pay  Dr.  W.  an  annuity 
of  250/.  per  annum,  for  the  copy-right  of  his  works. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  fome  obfcurity  in  drawing 
up  the  agreement,  it  has  been  contended  by  one 
party,  that  it  implies  only  thofe  of  the  Poet  already 
publiihed,  while  the  others  wiili  to  include  all  that 
may  hereafter  be  given  to  the  world,  by  the  faceti- 
ous Peter. 

We  are  forry  to  add,  that  an  action  at  common 
law,  has  been  fucceeded  by  a  chancery  fuit ;  raid 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  a  quefrion,  on 

p  4  which 
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which  fome  future  Chancellor  may  decide,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  moil  cordially 
recommend  an  amicable  adjuftment,  and  immedi- 
ate cornpromife  to  all  parties.  What  a  pity,  that 
the  rapacious  harpies  of  the  law  fhould  be  permit- 
ted to  fwallow  up  the  patrimony  of  the  Mufes  ! 

Our  poet,  we  believe,  once  more  practifes  as  a 
phyiician.  Lately  recovered  from  an  aftbma,  he 
has  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
theory  of  that  difeafe,  and  is  himfelf  a  living  in- 
fiance,  that,  with  fkilful  management,  it  is  not 
fatal,  even  in  its  laft  and  word  ftages.  He  has  alfo 
minutely  inveftigated  the  ftrucWe  of  that  delicate 
organ,  the  human  ear. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  neither  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  fummit  of  ParnaiTus,  nor  drawn  from 
the  fountain  Hippocrene  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
umverfality  in  genius,  which,  indeed,  conftitutes 
one  of  its  chief  characieri fries.. 

W. 
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LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

Primate  of  all  England^ 

SOME  of  the  ablcft  and  belt  prelates  of  whom 
the  Church   of  England  has  to  boalt,  originally  \ 
fprung  from  very  humble  (ituations  in  fociety.    The  I 
catalogue  of  her  primates,  in  particular,  almoft  en- 
tirely confifts  of  perfons  of  lowly  extraction.  Cran- 
mcr,   Parker.  Grhjdal,  and   Whitgift,  the    great 
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pillars  of  the  church  eftabli  foment,  after  the  fepa- 
ration  from  the  papal  yoke,  were  all  of  a  mean 
defcent,  if,  as  in  the  vulgar  phrafeology  of  common 
life,  poverty  and  meannefs  be  fynonymous. 

Archbifhop  Abbot  was educated  and  maintained 
by  public  charity. 

Laud's  father  was  a  weaver;  fo  was  Tillotfon's  ; 
and  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  b.een  in  circum- 
fiances  to  provide  for  his  fon. 

Potter  was  a  fervitor  in  his  college ;  and  botli 
Herring  and  Seeker  were  more  indebted  to  good 
fortune,  than  to  family  connexions,  for  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  epifcopal  bench. 

Nor  has  this  been  the  cafe  only  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  moft  eminent  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs fprung  from  obfcurity  ;  and  the  poor  people  in 
Italy,  have  been  accuftomecj  to  excite  in  their  chil- 
dren an  application  to  ftudy,  by  relating  to  them  the 
ftoryofPopeSixtus  the  Fifth.  That  great  man  was 
the  fon  of  a  cottager;  and  on, his  elevation  to  the 
tiara,  he  ufed  to  fay  in  contempt  of  the  pafqui- 
nades  that  were  made  upon  his  birth,  that  he  was 
(domus  natus  illuftri*}  "  born  of  an  illuftrious  houfe, 
tf  for  the  fun-beams  paffing  through  the  broken 
"  walls  and  ragged  roof,  illujlrated  every  corner  pf 
<<  the  paternal  hut!" 

Dr.  Moore,  the  prefent  Archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  a  native  of  Gloucefler,  where  his  father 
was  a  butcher,  in  fuch  low  circumftances,  that  he 

*  This  is  a  play  npon-words,  and  unfortunately  lofes  much  of 
*ts  point  by  tranflation* 

could 
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could  not  afford  the  expence  neceffary  to  give  his 
fon  that  liberal  education  which  he  both  defired 
and  deferred.  He  was,  therefore,  brought  up  at 
the  free-fchool  of  his  native  city ;  and  on  account 
of  his  docility  of  behaviour,  and  promifing  talents, 
fome  fnends  procured  for  him  a  humble  fituation 
in  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  Chrift-church. 

While  at  college,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
ftudies  with  considerable  affiduity,  and  acquired 
great  refpe£l  by  his  modeft  demeanour,  the  regu- 
larity of  his  condu&,  and  his  claffical  attainments. 

He  had,  however,  with  all  thefe  qualifications, 
no  higher  profpeft  before  him  than  that  of  a 
country  curacy,  till  one  of  th'ofe  lucky  circum- 
Itances  happened,  which  fometimes  occur  in  the 
great  game  of  human  life,  and  conduct  the  ob- 
fcureft  individual  to  the  moft  unlikely  of  all  fitu- 
ations. 

The  late  Duke  of  Maryborough  affe&ed  to  love 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics ;  and,  in  confequence  of 
that   propenfity,    Mr.   Blifs,  Savilian   profeffor  of 
geometry,  and  aftronomer-royal,  was  frequently  at 
Blenheim.     In   one   of  his  vifits  there,  the  Duke 
afked  the  Profeffor  to  recommend  him   a  young 
man,  qualified  to  a£t  as  private  tutor  to  the  Mar-- 
q-iisof  Blandford.     Blifs,  whofe  ideas  never  went 
b:yond  the  prefent  circumitance,  had  no  thoughts 
of  his  own   fon,  but  was  puzzling  his  brains  to 
i    upon  fome  perfon   that  might  anfwer  the 
Duke's  purpofe.     At  the  time  he  was  thus  rumi- 
nating* 
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Dating,  young  Moore  happened  to  be  ftrolling  in 
the  Park,  and  as  he  was  of  the  fame  college  with 
the  ProfefTor,.  who  refpe£ted  his  chara&er,  he 
mentioned  him  to  his  Grace,  as  one  well  qualified 
to  undertake  the  charge. 

In  confequence  of  this  recommendation,  Mr. 
Moore  was  fent  for,  and  very  readily  accepted  the 
offer  which  was  made  him.  But  the  pride  of  the 
Duchefs  would  not  permit  her  to  allow  her  fon's 
inftru&or  to  dine  in  her  prefence  ;  and  therefore 
Mr.  Moore  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  place  at 
the  fecond  table.  The  mortification  arifing  from 
this  circumftance,  perhaps,  was  not  then  very 
great ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  haughty 
dame,  when  me  became  a  wridow,  actually  courted 
the  very  fame  tutor,  to  receive  her  hand  ! 

Few  young  men  in  Mr.  Moore's  circumftances 
would  have  fcrupled  how  to  aft  on  fuch  an  occa- 
iion.  His  prudence,  however,  made  him  forefee, 
that  no  real  good  could  well  refult  to  him  from  an 
acceptance  of  the  propofal ;  and  he  accordingly 
declined  it.  This  generous  conducl:  endearing  him 
to  his  pupil  and  the  whole  family,  every  exertion 
was  made  to  promote  his  advancement  in  the 
church. 

As  a  firft  ftep,  the  young  Duke  fettled  an 
annuity  of  4oo/.  upon  Dr.  Moore,  and  obtained 
for  him,  in  1769,  a  golden  prebend,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Durham,  to  which  a  valuable  living  was 
annexed.  In  1771,  his  Grace  perfonally  folicited 
for  him,  of  the  King,  the  deanery  of  Canterbury, 

and 
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and  obtained  it;  in  1775,  he  was  made  Bidiop  of 
Bangor. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  in 
1783,  the  fee  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  the 
two  greateft  prelates  that  then  ornamented  the 
Englifh  church,  Lowth  and  Hurd.  The  former 
declined  the  tranflation,  from  his  great  age,  and 
the  latter  from  his  attachment  to  his  own  diocefe 
of  Worcefler.  It  is  reported,  but  upon  what 
ground  we  will  not  venture  to  fay,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty,  on  this,  defired  each  of  thofe  great  men  to 
recommend  one  of  the  bifhops  to  him,  as  the 
fitteft  in  their  judgment  to  fill  the  metropolitan 
chair ;  and  that  they  both,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  each  other's  opinion,  mentioned 
Dr.  Moore, 

To  have  fuppreiTed  this  anecdote  in  this  place, 
would  have  been  wrong,  becaufe  the  ftory  has 
been  very  generally  reported,  and  it  way  be  true. 
As  for  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
real  faft  is  otherwife,  and  that  his  advancement  to 
the  primacy  was  the  effect  of  the  fame  patronage 
which  firft  raifed  him  in  the  church.  Moil  un- 
doubtedly he  had  not  evinced  any  of  thofe  ftrong 
powers,  which  could  have  produced  fo  remarkable 
a  predile&ion  in  his  favour  in  the  minds  of  hi§ 
learned  brethren. 

Let  the  matter  be  as  it  may,  Dr.  Moore  obtained 
the  ne  flus  ultra  of  ecclefiafrical  dignity ;  and  his 
conduct  has  been  fo  decorous  as  to  reflect  great 
honour  upon  himfdf  and  his  patrons.  The  fee  of 

Canterbury 
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Canterbury  requires  a  very  temperate  perfon  ;  and 
his  grace  has  exaftly  fleered  that  courfe  which  his 
illuitrious  predectflbrs,  Tillotfon  and  Seeker,  pur- 
fued,  with  credit  to  themfelves,  and  benefit  to  the 
church. 

He  has  wifely  avoided  taking  any  aftive  part 
in  political  difputes  ;  neither  has  he  adopted  any 
fteps  to  inflame  the  minds  of  dhTenters,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  to  aJarm  the  friends  of  orthodoxy,  on 
the  other. 

When  any  meafure  has  been  agitated  before  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  in  which  the  intcrefts  of  the  church 
were  concerned,  his  grace  has  generally  been  an 
able,  but  moderate  fpeaker.  During  his  primacy, 
the  exteniion  of  toleration,  and  epifcopacy,  have 
taken  place  ;  for  the  Catholics  have  been  greatly 
relieved  in  England,  and  bifhops  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  America.  Both  thefe  circumftances  had 
his  grace's  countenance  and  fupport.  He  has, 
moreover,  been  the  conftant  friend  of  merit ;  and 
numerous  acls  of  generous  patronage  might  be 
recorded  in  his  praife. 

Men  of  obfcure  origin  too  frequently  affeft  to 
forget  the  lowly  flock  whence  they  fprung.  An 
elevation  for  which  they  were  no  way  prepared 
by  family  connexions,  generally  turns  their  heads 
dizzy  with  falfe  pride ;  and  then  a  view  of  their 
humble  defcent  becomes  offenfive.  Former  friend- 
fliips  and  fituations  are  confequently  wiped  out  of 
their  remembrance,  2nd  poor  relations  are  care- 
fully fhunned,  or  catt  into  fhade,  to  fubfift  on  a, 

pittance 
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pittance  privately  beftowed,  that  they  may  ndt 
tarnifh  the  dignity  of  the  great  perfonage  to  whom 
they  happen  to  be  allied.  He  who  rifes  fuperior  to 
this  common  failing,  is  a  true  philosopher,  and 
worthy  of  our  efteem. 

Dr.  Moore  no  fooner  began  to  tafte  the  fweets  of 
profperity,  than  he  eagerly  haftened  to  commu- 
nicate a  portion  of  them  to  his  family  5  and  as  he 
advanced  in  preferment,  his  attention  to  it,  and 
particularly  his  father,  who  had  failed  in  bufinefs, 
was  proportionably  encreafed.  This  is  an  eulogy 
far  more  honourable  than  that  derived  from  the 
moft  iiluftrious  talents,  or  the  moft  fplendid  aftions. 
,  The  Archbiihop  has  only  printed  two  fermons  ; 
the  one  preached  on  the  3Oth  of  January,  1777, 
before  the  Lords,  and  the  other  on  the  faft-day,  in 
1781. 

His  grace  married  a  filler  of  Lord  Auckland, 
by  whom  he  has  feveral  children. 

e, 
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THAT  conftellation,  which  once  illuminated  the 
literary  hemifphere  with  fuch  fplendor,  and  in 
which  JOHNSON  fhone  with  the  moft  diftinguiihed 
luftre,  has,  for  fome  time,  been  reduced  to  a  very 
fmall  number  of  luminaries. 

The  veteran  who  now  calls  for  our  confideration, 
long  moved  in  this  illuilrious  circle  with .  confider- 

ablc 
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able  reputation,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  applatife, 
on  account  of  his  produ&ions,  which  has  been  the 
lot  of  but  few.  He  has,  however,  feen  thegreateft 
ornaments  of  literature  cut  off,  and  hardly  any 
others  worthy  notice,  arifing  in  their  place.  He  has 
beheld  the  new  philoLphy  fpreading  its  glare  wide 
around,  and  obtaining  admiration ;  and  he  has 
lived  to  witnefs  a  new  theatrical  tafte,  ufurping 
the  province  of  the  genuine  drama,  and  threatening 
complete  deftru&ion  to  one  of  the  fined  branches 
of  poefy. 

He  has  alfo  exifted  long  enough  to  witnefs  a 
revolution,  not  only  in  matters  of  a  political  nature, 
but  in  manners,  fentiment,  and  amufements.  Surely 
fuch  a  man,  ftill  retaining  all  his  faculties  in  their 
priftine  vigour,  cannot  contemplate  the  furround- 
ing  fcene,  in  which  he  is  nearly  ifolated,  without 
feeling  all  his  fenfibilities  wounded  !  But  let  us 
wave  refle&ion,  and  proceed  to  narrative. 

Mr.  MURPHY,  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  Dublin,. 
was  born  near  Elphin,  Dec.  27,  1730.  He  came 
to  England,  while  a  child,  and  was  fent  foon  after  to 
the  Jefuit's  College  at  St.  Omer's,  in  which  learned 
feminary  he  obtained  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language. 

His  uncle,  Mr.  Jeffery  French,  defigning  him 
for  trade,  he  was  placed  firft  with  a  merchant  in 
Cork,  and  then  with  a  banker  in  Lombard-ftreet. 
But  the  Mufes  foon  attracted  him  from  the  bill- 
book  and  ledger;  and  inftead  of  applying  himfelf 
to  commercial  fluclies,  all  his  attention  was  devoted 

to 
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to  the  writings  of  the  moft  elegant  authors,  anci- 
ent and  modern. 

The  compting-houfe  was,  of  courfe,  foon  entirely 
abandoned  ;  and,  with  a  very  fcanty  pittance  of  this 
world's  ftore,  he  entered  himfelf,  in  1750,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  became  an  ad- 
venturer ia  literature,  partly  from  neceffity,  and 
partly  from  choice. 

At  firft,  indeed,  he  formed  the  defign  of  adopting 
the  ftage  as  a  profeflion,  but  after  two  or  three 
eflays,  one  of  which  was  in  the  character  of  Othello, 
he  found  himfelf  better  qualified  to  write  plays 
than  to  aft  them. 

His  firft  literary  undertaking  that  we  know  of 
was  a  periodical  work  called  "  The  Gray's  Inn 
Journal,"  which  he  commenced  in  1752,  and  con- 
tinued for  two  years  *.  This  work  was  not  with- 
out merit,  or  even  celebrity,  and  became  the 
means  of  introducing  the  author  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon :  as  the  anecdote  is 
curious,  it  may  be  worth  relating  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  on  a  vifit  at  the  country-houfe 
of  Foote,  when  a  paper  was  wanted  for  his  jour- 
nal. Being  ill-difpofed  for  compofition,  the  Eng- 
glifh  Ariitophanes  produced  a  new  French  mifcel- 
lany,  in  which  there  was  an  Eaftern  apologue  that 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  ingenious.  This  pleafed 
our  author  fo  well,  that  he  tranflated  it  at  once, 
and  fent  it  to  his  printer.  On  his  return  to  town, 

*  We  are  aflured  that  he  only  received  a  guinea  and  a  half 
week  for  his  work, 

he 
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he  found  that  this  tale  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  writer  from  Johnfon's  Rambler  without 
acknowledgment.  Hurt  at  this  unintentional 
plagiarifm,  Murphy  waited  upon  Johnfon,  and 
made  his  apology.  The  moralift  was  eafily  paci- 
fied; and  an  acquaintance  commenced,  which 
continued  till  Johnfon's  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  Murphy 
enlifted  as  a  party-writer,  in  vindication  of  Lord 
Bute's  adminiftration ;  and  though  his  labours  were 
but  feeble,  in  companion  with  the  keen  attacks  of 
Oppofition,  he  was  handfomely  rewarded  by  thofe 
whofe  caufe  he  efpoufed. 

At  this  time  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  and  though  they  were  engaged  in  a 
fierce  paper  war,  the  former  in  the  Auditor,  and  the 
latter  in  the  North  Britain,  yet  they  knew  not,  for 
fome  time,  that  they  were  fighting  with  each 
other.  On  the  difcovery  of  the  fecret,  Wilkes's 
partizans  entered  into  a  refolution  to  oppofe  any 
new  piece  which  Mr.  Murphy  might  bring  forward 
on  the  ftage.  Accordingly,  when  our  author's 
farce  of  "  What  we  muft  all  come  to/'  was  per- 
formed, a  violent  party-fpirit  manifefled  itfclf;  and 
the  piece,  though  free  from  any  political  allufions, 
was  damned!  Some  years  afterwards  it  was  again 
produced,  under  the  title  of  "  Three  Weeks  after 
Marriage/'  when  it  received  unmixed  applaufe, 
and  has  continued  a  favourite  entertainment  ever 
fince. 

Murphy  expoftulated  with  Wilkes  on  the  con- 
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du6t  of  his  friends,  and  the  patriot  not  only  dif- 
avowed  any  fhare  in  their  proceedings,  but  pro- 
mi  fed,  that  fhould  any  future  occaiion  offer,  he 
would  himfelf  come  forward  with  his  party  in  the 
offended  bard's  fiipport. 

As  a  political  writer,  Mr.  Murphy  never  rofe  to 
any  diftinguiflied  eminence,  otherwife  we  fuppofe 
he  would  have  obtained  either  preferment  or  a  pen- 
fion.  The  only  thing  with  which  he  has  been 
favoured,,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  poft  of  Com- 
miffioner  of  Bankrupts,  which  he  held  till  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Thurlow  to  the  great  feal ;  and 
when  the  prefent  Chancellor  came  into  office,  he 
replaced  his  old  friend  upon  the  lift. 

Though  regularly  called  to  the  bar  by  the  fociety 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  after  a  long  ftruggle,he  never  ob- 
tained any  extenfive  practice,  nor  any  (hare  of 
credit  on  account  of  legal  abilities.  He,  however, 
went  the  Norfolk  circuit  fora  considerable  time. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  ihone  mod  in  dramatic 
poetry  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  of  .him,  what  few  who 
have  written  for  the  (lage  can  boaft,  that  he  has 
been  equally  fuccefsful  in  farce,  comedy,  and  tra- 
gedy. All  his  pieces  evince  great  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  human 
chara&er,  combined  with  that  livelinefs  of  fancy 
which  is  effentially  neceffary  to  produce  the  fenfa- 
tions  of  mirth. 

.  In  his  tragedies,  one  remarks  a  happy  delineation 
of  character,  joined  to  a  due  mixture  of  the  pathe- 
tic, and  heroic,  clothed  with  language  at  once  ap- 
propriate, 
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propriate,  eafy,  and  elegant.  So  great  has  been 
the  fuccefs  of  his  plays,  that  though  the  receipts  of 
the  former  Drury-lane  theatre  never  amounted  to 
three  hundred  pounds  a  night,  he  gained  eight 
hundred  pounds  by  his  "  Grecian  Daughter;"  and 
very  near  the  fame  fum  by  "  His  Way  to  keep 
Him." 

Mr.  Murphy's  intimacy  with  the  firft  geniufes  of 
the  age  tended  greatly  to  improve  his  tafte,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  render  his  productions  elegant.  Such 
an  afibciation  is  of  wonderful  benefit  to  a  rifing 
and  emulous  writer.  In  the  company  of  a  John- 
fon  and  a  Burke,  a  man  pofTerTed  of  any  portion  of 
genius  could  not  fail  to  improve  his  mind.  To 
have  been  in  habits  of  friendfhip  with  thefe  per- 
fons,  required  no  fmall  portion  of  literary,  and 
moral  merit. 

Mr.  Murphy  had  the  credit  of  introducing  John- 
fon  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Thrale.  He  was 
.alfo  a  member  of  the  club  which  the  former  infti- 
tuted  in  EfTex-flrcet. 

In  1762,  he  wrote  an  EfTay  on  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Henry  Fielding,  prefixed  to  the  complete 
edition  of  that  writer's  works,  for  which  he  received 
a  confiderable  fum.  On  this  occafion  he  behaved  in 
a  manner  which  few  biographers  will,  perhaps,  be 
difpofed  to  imitate.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
letters  and  anecdotes  were  put  into  his  hands,  by 
Sir  John  Fielding,  and  others,  to  elucidate  the 
memoir.  On  examining  thefe  communications,  he 
found  that  many  of  them  were  well  adapted  to 
Q,  2  amufc 
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amufe  the  public,  but  at  the  fame  time  tended  to 
tarnifh  the  memory  of  the  deceafed.  He,  therefore, 
fuppreffed  them  ;  and  gave  to  his  produ&ion  the 
qualified  title  of  an  effay.  He  followed  a  fimilar 
line  of  conduct  with  refpe£t  to  the  life  of  his  friend 
Johnfon,  which  was  publifhed  in  1791,  and  for 
which  he  was  handfomely  rewarded. 
*  About  the  fame  time  appeared  his  tranflation  of 
Tacitus,  in  four  quarto  volumes.  In  this  work  ha 
had  been  engaged  for  many  years  ;  and  there  is  a 
circumftance  refpecling  it  which  does  Mr.  Murphy 
infinite  honour.  Not  long  before  the  publication,, 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  confequence  in  the 
political  world  fignified  to  the  tranilator  his  wi(h 
to  have  it  dedicated  to  him.  Murphy,  however^ 
had  previoufly  determined  to  infcribe  his  labours 
to  the  man  whom  he  moft  efteemed,  the  immortal 
BURKE,  and  he  accordingly  made  a  noble  facrifjce. 
of  intereft,  to  friendfliip  ! 

His  laft  literary  production  was  a  tragedy  never 
performed,  entitled  "  Arminius." 

Mr.  Murphy's  claffical  knowledge  and  tafle  ap- 
pear to  great  advantage  in  his  Latin  poems,  par- 
ticularly in  a  verfion  of  Gray's  Elegy  ;  and  we 
remember '  to  have  feen  an  elegant  tranflation  of 
Addifon's  Letter  from  Italy,  written  by  him,  but 
never  printed. 

Mr.  Murphy  ufually  refides  at  Hammerfmith. 
He  is  a  very  entertaining  companion,  .abounding 
in  anecdotes,  of  which  he  is  engagingly  communi- 
cative 
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cative  in  company.  His  character  is  highly  refpec^ 
table;  and  he  enjoys  the  intimacy  of  fome  of  the 
firfl  perfonages  in  the  kingdom.  W. 
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WILLIAM,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  year  1713,  being  then  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  In  1 7  5  5  he  efpoufed  a  rich  heirefs 
of  the  name  of  Nichols,  by  whom  he  got  a  very 
confiderable  addition  to  his  fortune. 

His  I  ordfhip  being  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  his 
conducl  has  been  chiefly  marked  by  an  attention 
to  religious  duties,  for  which,  as  well  as  correclnefs 
of  manners,  he  has  been  more  diftinguifhed  than 
moft  men  of  the  fame  rank.  Notwithftanding  this, 
he  has  not  entirely  abftra£ted  himfelf  from  public 
affairs,  for  we  find  him  at  times  filling  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  offices  in  the  flare. 

His  Lordfhip  conne£ted  himfelf  early  in  life  with 
the  Rockingham  party,  and  when  they  came  into 
power  in  1765,  he  was  made  Firft  Lord  of  Trade, 
and  fworn  of  the  privy-council. 

He,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have  continued 
ilaunch  to  his  old  friends,  for  although  he  went  out 
with  them,  yet  about  the  year  1772  he  was  induc- 
ed to  accept  of  the  poft  of  Secretary  of  State,  and 
foon  after  removed  to  the  head  of  the  board  of 

trade.     In  this  fituation  he  took  a  warm  and  de- 

% 
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cided  part  againlt  the  Americans,  which  recom- 
mended him  fo  much  to  his  Majefty,  that  in  177$, 
he  had  the  cuftody  of  the  Privy  Seal  confided  to 
him,  which  office  he  retained  during  the  whole 
remaining  term  of  Lord  North's  adminiftration- 

This  noble  Lord,  who,  along  with  the  late  Baron 
Smythe,  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  cvangelica® 
Breaching  at  the  Lock-chapel,  is  by  many  confider- 
ed  a  methodift.  It  is,  therefore,  fomewhat  remark- 
able that  a  man  of  his  retired  and  ferious  turn  of 
mind,  fhould  engage  in  the  bufy  career  of  politics. 
Soon  after  his  difmiflion,  he  joined  the  coalition, 
and  by  them  was  appointed  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Houfehold,  which  place  he  retained  about  nine 
months ;  and  when  his  friends  were  driven  out  of 
power,  he  retired  with  them,  and  has  continued 
;ever  mice  in  the  obfcurjty  of  private  life. 

During  the  ftruggle  about  the  regency  he  took 
the  fide  of  the  prince,  for  which  his  Highnefs  fhew- 
ed  his  gratitude,  by  appointing  his  fon,  Lord 
Lewifham,  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall. 

Lord  Dartmouth  is  efteemed  a  man  of  fenfe,  and 
was  considered  as  a  tolerable  fpeaker  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  In  private  life,  he  bears  the  chara&er 
of  a  gpod  hufoand,  a  good  parent,  and  a  kind 
mailer  ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  moft  in- 
offenfive  among  the  nobility. 

So  early  as  tlie  year  1755,  we  find  the  late  Mr. 
James  Bervey,  author  of  the  "  Meditations,"  &c. 
one  of  his  Lordfhip's  intimates,  and  fpeaking  high- 
ly of  his  pious  difpoiition. 

He. 
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He  was  alfo  the  particular  friend  of  the  late 
Countefsof  Huntingdon,  Mr.  George  Whitefield, 
and  all  the  eminent  fupporters  of  Calviniftical 
Methodifm.  It  mull  be  allowed,  that,  as  a  private 
man,  he  has  borne  himfelf  with  an  uniform  charac- 
ter through  life  ;  and  with  the  profejfion  of  piety, 
has  invariably  conne&ed  the  praffice  of  it. 

Lord  Dartmouth  has  a  numerous  family ;  no  lefs 
than  eight  fons  and  one  daughter, 


THE  HON.  AND  REV.  DR.  SHUTE  BARRINGTON, 

LORD    BISHOP    OF    DURHAM. 

JOHN  SHUTE  HARRINGTON,  who  was  created  an 
Englifh  Vifcount  in  the  year  1720,  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  immortal  LOCKE,  and,  like  hint, 
a  firm  after  tor  of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  an  acute 
metaphyfician,  and  an  able  expofitor  and  defender 
of  the  facred  fcriptures.  His  Lordfhip  died  the  latter 
end  of  1734,  and  left  behind  him  fix  fons,  five  of 
whom  have  arrived  at  great  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fe (lions  of  the  army,  navy,  the  law,  and  the  church. 

The  fubjeft  of  our  prefent  notice  was  the  young- 
eft  of  thefe,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1732; 
He  received  his  education  at  L7,ton  fchool,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  of  Merton  College ;  but  he  after- 
wards went  to  Cririft-cburch,  of  which  he  became 
a  ftudent. 

He  entered  into  holy  orders  in  1756,  and  the 
year  following  took  his  dec  r^e  of  Mailer  of  Arts. 

In 
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In  1761,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King, 
and  next  year  was  prom-  ted  to  be  a  Canon  of 
Cbrift-church.  June  icth,  1762,^6  decree  of  Do£tor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him;  and  in  1766, on 
the  death  of.  Dr.  Taylor,  he  was  prefented  to  a 
refidentiary  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  year  1769,  he  was  made  Bilhop  of  LandafT; 
in  that  itation  he  brought  a  bill  into  the 
Houie  of  Lords,  the  obje6t  of  which  went  to  check 
the  encreafing  evil  of  matrimonial  infidelity,  by 
preventing  perfons  divorced  by  parliament,  from 
marrying  thofe  with  whom  they  had  been  criminal. 
His  Lordfhip  obferved,  that  many  acts  of  adultery 
had  been  committed  folely  with  the  intention  to 
obtain  feparation,  in  order  to  form  new  alliances; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  defiro :.is  of  putting  a  legal 
barrier  againft  that  licentious  practice.  In  this 
attempt  he  was  fupported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
ableft  lawyers  and  divines  in  the  kingdom.  His 
laudable  defign,  however,  fell  to  the  ground;  though 
had  it  taken  place,  much  good  would  have  been 
effe&ed  by  it,  and  the  long  catalogue  of  divorces 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  drawn  within  a  very 
narrow  compafs. 

In  the  year  1782,  his  Lordfhip  was  tranflated  to 
the  fee  of  Salifbury,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
greatly  by  his  liberality  in  repairing  and  beautify- 
ing the  noble  cathedral  of  that  diocefe  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Bilhop  Thurlow,  in  1791,  he  was  removed 
to  Durham;  with  the  approbation  of  every  well- 
wiiher  to  the  church  and  ftate. 

In 
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In  his  eoifcopal  capacity,  his  Lordihip  has  con- 
du&ed  himfelf  with  great  dignity  of  manners,  and 
with  the  moil  exemplary  attention  to  the  duties  ef 
his  office. 

He  has  been  very  watchful  over  the  behaviour  of 
his  clergy ;  and  has  fhewn  a  moil  commendable 
circumfpeftion  with  refpe6l  to  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

With  a  laudable  zeal  to  promote  the  fludy  of 
facred  literature,  he  bellows  premiums  upon  fuch 
as  excel  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  This, 
we  believe,  is  quite  a  novel  practice;  and,doubtlefs, 
were  it  generally  followed,  it  would  not  only  create 
a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  young  perfons-  preparing 
for  the  church,  but  would,  moreover,  render  mod  of 
them  afhamed  of  appearing  before  the  Bifhop,  or 
Archdeacon,  without  a  tolerable  fhare  of  facred 
learning, 

One  anecdote  of  his  Lordfhip,  does  high  honour 
to  his  liberality  and  his  piety.  A  relation  of  Mrs. 
Barrington  having  experienced  fome  embarrafT- 
ments  and  difappointments  in  life,  wifhed  to  amend 
his  fituation  (being  a  military  officer),  by  entering 
into  the  church,  thinking  that  the  Bifhop  would 
provide  handfomely  for  him.  On  making  jhe  ne- 
ceflary  application  to  his  kinfman,  he  was  afked 
what  preferment  would  fatisfy  him.  To  this  home 
queftion  he  readily  anfwered,  that  about  5<3O/.  a 
year  would  make  him  a  happy  man.  "  You  (hall 
"  have  it,"  faid  his  Lordfhip,  "  but  not  out  of  the 
"  patrimony  of  the  church.  I  will  not  deprive  a 

"  worthy 
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"  worthy  and  regular  divine  to  provide  for  a  necef- 
"  fitous  relation.  You  {hall  have  the  fum  you 
*'  rnerjtion  yearly  out  of  my  own  pocket/' 

The  Bifliop  has  publifhed  feveral  (ingle  fermons, 
and  fome  cpifcopal  charges,  which  have  been 
greatly  efteemed.  He  alfo  contributed  fome  valua- 
ble notes  to  Mr,  Bowyer's  "  Conjectures  on  the 
New  Teftament,"  and  he  has  given  the  world 
an  edition  of  his  father's  "  Mifcellanea  Sacra,"  in 
three  volumes,  $vo.  with  many  additions  and  cor- 
re6Hons. 

Though  a  fupporter  of  admlniftration.  he  has 
conducted  himfelt  in  parliament  with  great  mode- 
ration. 

His  Lordihip,  in  1761,  married  Lady  Diana  Beau- 
clerk,  who  died  in  1768;  and  in  1770, -chofe  for 
his  fecond  wife,  a  Mifs  Gucft.  By  the  firft. alliance, 
he  obtained  the  intereft  of  a  very  powerful  family, 
and  by  the  fecond,  a  large  fortune.  W. 


MR.  KING, 

THE    COMEDIAN. 

THE  chara6ter  of  an  adtor,  in  private  life,  h<is 
been  ufually  beheld,  throughout  all  Europe,  writh 
a  certain  degree  of  coolnefs,  bordering  on  contempt. 
In  Spain,  we  believe,  comedians  are  not  admitted 
to  ccnfejficn>  at  this  very  day  3  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  France,  previoufly  to  the  abolition,  or  at 
Jeaft  the  limitation  qf  the  Monarchy,  they  did  not 
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enjoy  the  rites  of  fepulture,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  not  permitted  to  participate  in  "  a  Chriftian 
burial."  In  this  country,  illiberal  prejudices  are 
happily  of  lefs  avail,  and  the  names  of  Shakfpeare 
and  of  Garrick  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
fhield  the  whole  profeffion  from  indifcriminate 
contumely. 

The  object  of  this  memoir,  known  to  all  lovers 
of  the  drama  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Tom  King/' 
feerns  to  have  received  a  better  education  than  the 
bulk  of  the  fraternity.  His  family,  which  was 
refpe£table,  fent  him  to  a  good  grammar-fchool  in 
the  country,  whence,  at  a  proper  period,  he  was 
moved  to  London,  and  articled  to  an  attorney. 

He  foon,  however,  became  captivated  with  the 
ftage';  and  quitting  his  profeffion,  accompanied 
Shuter,  and  joined  a  drolling  company,  about  thir- 
ty miles  from  London.  This,  of  courfe,  irritated 
his  parents,  who,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
claim, abandoned  and  left  him  to  ihift  for  himfelf. 
If  Tate  Wilkinfon  is  correct  in  his  dates,  Mr.  King 
muft  now  have  been  on  the  ftage  full  half  a  century, 
for  he  tells  us,  that  he  played  under  Mr,  Garrick 
in  1748. 

Thofe  who  have  feen  this  excellent  aftor  of  late, 
will  fcarcely  be  induced  to  believe,  that  for  many 
years  after  his  firft  appearance  he  betook  himfelf, 
almoft  exclufively,  to  tragedy.  In  1748,  he  per- 
formed George  Barn  well ;  and  next  year  appeared 
i,n  Dublin  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  Father  ! 
at  length  obtained  an  engagement  at  Bath* 

where 
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where  he  contrafted  a  friendfhip  with  Mifs  Baker, 
,at  that  time  a  celebrated  dancer,  and  who  is  at 
-pre fen t  his  wife. 

His  fuccefs  at  Bath  recommended  him  to  the 
managers  of  Drury-kine,  who  employed  him  at  a 
fmall  falary,  and  entrufled  him  only  with  inferior 
parts  ;  nor  could  he,  for  fome  time,  obtain  any 
character  in  the  leaft  fuitable  to  his  talents.  He 
therefore  quitted  that  theatre,  repaired  again  to 
Ireland.,  and  acled  in  a  confiderabie  number  of 
comic  characters,  with  great  applaufe.  He  had, 
by  this  time,  contrived  to  form  a  very  reputable 
fet  of  acquaintance  in  Dublin,  and  would  probably 
have  remained  in  that  country,  had  he  not  forefeeu 
the  diviiions  which  were  likely  to  take  place  there, 
in  theatrical  concerns.  He  accordingly  applied  to 
Mr.  Garrick,  and  the  fame  of  his  abilities  having 
reached  England  before  his  offer,  he  was  engaged 
at  a  genteel  falary. 

Gavrick  immediately  brought  him  out  in  the 
character  of  ?om,  in  the  "  Confcious  Lovers ;"  in 
which,  and  many  other  comic  iltuations,  he  obtain- 
ed uncommon  applaufe.  But  what  raifed  his  fame 
to  the  ftandard  at  which  it  afterwards  flood,  was 
his  inimitable  performance  of  Lord  Ogleby,  in  the 
"  Clandeftine  Marriage/'  which  he  executed  in  fo 
mafterly  a  ityle,  as  to  obtain  the  moft  flattering 
attention,  and  greatly  affift  the  run  of  that  excellent 
comedy. 

Garrick,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  play  the  part  him- 
j  but  could  not  fix  on  a  mode  of  a&ing  it  to  his 

mind. 
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mind.  On  this  he  defired  King  to  "try,  and  was  fo 
pleafed  with  the  firft  fpecimen  he  gave  at  the 
rehearfal,  that  he  declared,  if  he  could  fupport  the 
fame  ftyle  throughout,  it  would  be  one  of  the  firft 
comic  charaflers  on  the  flage. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Powell,  in  1765,  Mr.  King 
purchafed  his  fliare  of  the  Briftol  theatre,  which 
turned  out  profitable  to  him ;  and  with  his  winter 
engagement  at  Drury-lane,  produced  a  very  hand- 
fome  income.  He  fold  it,  however,  a  few  years 
after,  to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  theatre  at  Bath  (late  of 
the  poft-office),  and  purchafed  the  property  of  Sad- 
ler's Wells ;  but  this  not  being  fo  produ&ive  as  he 
wiilied,  he  difpofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Wroughton. 

When  Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  other  partners  pur- 
chafed Drury-lane  houfe,  that  gentleman's  inimitable 
play  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  was  brought  out 
there.  This  afforded  Mr.  King  a  new  opportunity 
of  difplayinghis  talents  for  comedy,  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Peter  teazle ;  and  when  Mr.  S.  embarked 
fo  deeply  in  politics,  as  to  prevent  his  attending 
the  duty  of  the  theatre,  he  delegated  his  power  to 
King,  and  appointed  him  afting  manager. 

A  little  before  this,  Mr.  K.  had  abfented  himfelf 
during  a  whole  feafon  from  the  ftage  ;  on  his  return, 
he  wrote  an  interlude  for  his  introduction,  called 
"  A  dramatic  Olio/'  which  was  well  received.  He 
has  alfo  written  if  Love  at  firft  Sight,"  a  ballad- 
farce,  afted  at  Drury-lane  in  1765;  and  "Wit's 
laft  Stake,"  another  farce,  played  at  the  fame  houfe 
in  1769. 

But 
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But  in  the  midft  of  this  profperity,  and  after  lie 
had  realized  a  handfome  fortune,  a  paffion,  which 
he  had  long  fupprefled,  broke  out,  and  deftroyed 
his  pleafing  profpe&s.  While  under  Mr.  Garrick's 
dominion,  and  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  he 
difcovered  an  infurmountable  propenfity  to  play ; 
which,  although  cautioned  againft,  he  could  not 
refift,  but  loft  all  his  earnings  at  the  gaming-table. 
One  night,  however,  fortune  fmiled,  and  he  gained 
fo  large  a  fum  as  2000!.  On  this  he  is  faid  to  have 
immediately  made  a  moft  folemn  declaration,  both 
to  Garrick  and  his  wife,  "  that  he  would  never 
touch  a  dice-box  again !"  It  has  even  been  faid, 
that  he  executed  a  bond  for  a  fum  of  money  to  the 
former,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  in  cafe  he  ever 
gamed.  King  kept  his  refolution  for  many  years, 
until,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  "  Davy,"  he  per- 
haps deemed  himfelf  abfolved  from  his  engagement. 
Having  then  an  extenfive  circle  of  genteel  acquaint- 
ance, he  was  induced  to  enter  himfelf,  about  the 
year  1784  or  1785,  a  member  of  the  club  at  Miles's, 
merely  from  the  love  of  fociety,  and  fully  fecure, 
as  he  thought,  againil  the  allurements  of  play. 
He  was,  however,  at  laft  tempted ;  and  lofing, 
at  firft,  fome  fmall  fums,  became  vexed,  and  ven- 
tured deeper,  until  that  fortune  he  had  been  fo 
long  accumulating  by  his  exertions  was  almoft 
tqtally  exhaufted.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  part- 
ed with  his  pretty  little,  villa  at  Hampton,  and 
exchanged  his  houfe  in  Gerrard-ftreet,  for  a  fmall 
.a  Store-ilreet,  Bedford-fquare. 

Nor- 
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Nor  was  the  lofs  of  fortune  the  only  difappoint- 
ment  that  enfued.  He  was,  at  that  very  time,  in 
treaty  with  Dr.  Ford  for  a  (hare  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  ;  but  this  unlucky  transfer  of  his  property 
rendered  him  incapable  of  making  good  the  pay- 
ment.  Some  trifling  difpute  having  occurred,  in 
confequence  of  this,  Mr.  King,  in  anger,  refigned 
his  two  (ituations,  as  a£lor  and  manager,  at  Drury- 
lane  theatre. 

He  was,  however,  under  the  neceflity  of  relying 
once  more  on  the  ftage  for  a  maintenance  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1788,  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  the 
fcene  of  his  juvenile  triumphs,  where  he  was  again 
received  with  all  that  warmth  and  enthuiiafm  fo 
dele&able  to  an  old  favourite. 

On  his  return  he  performed  a  ftipulated  number 
of  nights  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  both  to  the 
advantage  of  himfelf  and  the  manager;  and  next 
feafon  he  refumed  his  lituation  at  Drury-lane. 

Actuated  by  motives  of  fincere  friendfbipj  Mr. 
Smith,  who  had  long  quitted  the  ftage,  came  to 
town  laft  year,  exprefsly  on  purpose  to  play  Charles 
in  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  for  his  benefit;  and 
the  houfe,  as  might  be  expeftedj  was,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  theatre,  *'  a  bumper  !" 

Mr.  King  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  comic  aftor 
the  ftage  has  poflefled  for  many  years,  and  alfo 
(lands  unrivalled  in  the  happy  art  of  delivering  a 
lively  prologue 
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THE  HON*.  BROWNLOW  NORTH, 

LORD  BISHOP  OP  WINCHESTER. 

THIS  refpeftable  prelate  is  half-brother  of  the 
late  Frederick,  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  amiable  but 
culpable  minifter  of  this  country,  m  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  eventful  periods  of  itshiftory. 

Brownlow  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  whence 
he  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  which  he 
afterwards  left  for  a  fellowfhip  of  All-Souls. 

Here  he  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  and  on  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  was  preferred  to  a  canonry  of 
Chrift- Church  ;  in  1770,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
king's  Chaplains;  the  year  following,  he  was  con- 
fecrated  Bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  *. 

In  1774,  he  was  tranflated  and  confirmed  in  the 
fee  of  Worcefter$  and  in  1781,  he  was  removed 
to  Winchester. 

In  all  the  fituations  he  has  filled,  his  Lordfhip 
has  obtained  diftinguifhed  reputation  ;  and  every 
church  over  which  he  has  prefided,  ranks  his  name 
in  the  catalogue  of  its  moft  munificent  prelates. 

When  he  was  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,  he  promoted 
that  excellent  inftitution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  poor  clergymen  belonging 

*  Dr.  North  was  Dean  of  Canterbury  before  he  was  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  and  Bilhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  being  the  youiigeft  Proteftant  prelate  ever 
confecrated  in  England. 

to 
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to  his  diocefe,  in  aid  of  the  charity  derived  to  them 
from  the  mufic  meeting,  and  alfo  for  the  relief  of 
the  aged  infirm  incumbents  of  fmair  livings,  and  of 
poor  curates  with  large  families. 

His  Lordlhip's  manner  is  highly  dignified,  yet 
condescending  ;  he  blends  authority  and  watchful* 
nefs  with  tendernefs  and  benevolence.  He  is  juft- 
ly  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  diocefe ;  and  his 
chanties,  which  are  very  extenfive,  are  judicioufly 
adminiftered. 

His  Lordfliip  has  invariably  preferved,  through 
life,  the  efteem  of  men  of  all  parties  and  perfuafions. 
During  a  long  refidence  in  Italy,  whither  he  went 
on  account  of  his  health,  he  attracted  the  univerfal 
regard  of  the  dignified  clergy  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion. In  fhort,  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  and 
his  elegant  deportment,  excited  in  many  a  high 
degree  of  refpecl  for  the  Englifh  HIERARCHY. 

Dr.  North  at  one  time  took  an  aftive  part  in  the 
great  political  queftions  of  the  day.  In  1784,  he 
fupported  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  bill  in  the 
Houle  of  Lords  ;  and,  during  another  important 
period,  we  find  his  name  in  every  divifion  of  the 
peers,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  uncontroul- 
ed  right  to  the  Regency. 

As  Bifhop  of  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  he  is  Prelate 
of  the  Garter,  the  infignia  of  which  order  are  con- 
itantly  worn  by  his  Lordlhip. 

He  is  now  a  widower,  and  has  four  daughters 
and  two  fons, 
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THIS  elegant  compofer,  and  ingenious  writer, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  in  May,  1730,  His  father  was 
an  eminent  grocer  in  that  place,  and  afterwards 
niafter  of  the  city  workhouie. 

He  gave  his  fon  a  very  liberal  education;  and 
perceiving  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  lay  towards 
mufic,  he  complied  with  his  inclinations,  and  put 
him  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Travers,  organift  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Exeter,  with 
whom  he  continued  two  years.  After  leaving  Mr. 
Travers,  Mr.  Jackfon  went  to  London,  about  the 
year  1 748,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Travers, 
organift  of  the  King's  chapel,  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden,  with  whom  he  alfo  remained  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  taught  mufic  for  many  years  with  great  reputa- 
tion. He  alfo  publifhed  feveral  charming  compo- 
fitions,  marked  by  the  mofl  chafte  conception,  the 
molt  elegant  tafte,  and  the  moft  correct  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmony.  In  fliort,  all  his 
pieces  were  received  writh  applaufe,  and  ftill  rank 
very  high  in  the  mufical  world. 

Notwithftanding  his  great  and  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged merit  in  his  profeflion,  he  obtained 
no  fituation  as  an  organift  till  Michaelmas,.  1777, 
when  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Richard  Langdon  as  Sub- 
chanter,  Organift,  Lay-vicar,  and  Mafter  of  the 
Chorifters,  in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jackfon,  early  in  life,  married  Mifs  Bart> 
lett,  a  milliner  at  Exeter,  who  is  ftill  alive,  and 
by  whom  he  has  had  feveral  children,  three  of 
whom,  only,  are  now  living — two  fons  and  a- 
daughter.  One  of  the  former  (the  elder)  went  to 
India,  and  returned  thence  with  a  competent  for- 
tune, which  he  intended  to  enjoy  in  his  native 
city,  in  the  bofom  of  his  family;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  embaPfy  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  called 
him  from  his  retirement  into  fervice,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly accompanied  Lord  Macartney  on  that 
miffion,  and  now  refides  once  more  near  Exeter. 
The  youngeft  fon  living  is  employed  at  prefent  at 
Turin,  as  fecretary  of  legation,  at  that  court. 

After  amufing  the  circle  of  his  friends  with  feve- 
ral ingenious  pieces  of  his  writing,  in  profe  and 
verfe,  Mr.  Jackfon  appeared  as  a  compofer  in  the 
year  17*55,  and  as  an  author  in  17825  a  lift  of  his 
publications  is  fubjoined.  His  firft  literary  work 
was  printed  in  two  volumes,  frnall  oftavo,  and 
entitled  ce  Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects." 
Thefe  formed  a  mifcellaneous  collection  on  litera- 
ture and  fcience,  and  evinced  extenfive  knowledge* 
united  with  an  elegant  tafte.  On  poetry,  mufic,  and 
painting,  his  opinions  are  allowed  to  be  very  in- 
genious, and  have  obtained  general  approbation* 
But  in  fome  refpecls  he  manifested  fomewhat  of  a 
paradoxical  fpirit,  particularly  in  the  inftance  of 
fpontansous  generation,  a  notion  which  he  attempted 
to  illuftrate,  and  revive  from  the  oblivion  in  which 
had  fo  defervedly  funk.  Thefe  letters,  on  the 
*  2  whole, 
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whole,  raifed  our  author's  credit  very  high.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1795,  that  he  thought  pro- 
per to  publifli  a  new  edition  of  them,  although 
-they  had  been  out  of  print  for  feveral  years  before. 
T<>  that  edition  (being  the  third),  which  is  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  there  are  feveral  additions  and 
correction  s. 

In  the  year  1791,  he  publifhed  a  pamphlet 
"  On  the  prefent  State  of  Mufic,  in  London/' 
of  which  there  was  foon  a  fccond  edition. 

During  the  iaft  year,  Mr.  Jackfon  added  a  fe- 
concl  volume  to  his  Letters,  under  the  title  of 
<e  The  Four  Ages ;  with  EiTavs  on  various  Sub- 
jects." In  this  ingenious  work  he  confidcrs  the 
four  mythological  ages  as  characterise  of  fo  many 
diitinct  periods  of  the  world,  but  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  the  poets  have  placed 
them.  Among  the  off  ays  there  is  a  molt  curious,, 
and  entertaining  one,  on  the  character  of  Gainfbo- 
rough  the  painter,  of  whom  fome  whimfical  anec- 
dotes are  given. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  literary  fociety  was  inftituted 
at  the  Globe  inn,  Fore-ftreet,  Exeter,  of  which 
the  firft  members  were,  Dr.  Downman,  prefident  -y 
Mr.  Polwele,  author  of  "  The  Hiftory  of  Devon - 
ihire;"  Mr.  Jackfon;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swetc,  of 
Oxton ;  Mr.  Hole,  author  of  an  "  EiTay  on  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  ;"  Mr.  Sheldon, 
the  anatomift;  and  .other  ingenious  gentlemen,  re- 
fident  in  Kxeter,  or  its  environs.  Each  produced, 
in  his  turn,  an  eflay  in  profe  or  verfe,  which  was 

read. 
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read  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  fociety.  An 
oclavo  volume  of  thefe  was  printed,  in  1796, 
which  reflects  great  honour  upon  this  inftitution. 

Mr.  Jackfon  pofTeffes  the  advantage  of  a  chafte, 
correct,  and  even  elegant  Ityle.  The  reader  will 
not  flumber  over  his  pages,  or  when  he  has 
perufed  either  of  his  volumes,,  will  he  wifli  to  lay 
it  by  in  peace  :  he  will  recur  to  it  often  with  new 
avidity,  and  receive  from  it  frefh  pleafure.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  literary  as  of  his  mufical 
competitions,  that  they  will  always  charm  with 
the  force  of  novelty  and  delight,  though  repeated 
a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times. 

In  temper  and  converfation  he  is  what  he  ap- 
pears in  his  writings,  pleafant,  focial,  communi- 
cative, and  abounding  with  judicious  remarks  and 
entertaining  anecdotes.  Here  follows  a  lift  of  his 
works  : 

HIS    MUSICAL    PUBLICATIONS    CONSIST    OF, 

j  Four  Books  of  Songs. 

z  Two  of  Canzonets. 

3  One  of  Elegies. 

4  One  of  Paftorals. 

5  Ode  to  Fancy. 

6  An  Anthem  and  Ode  of  Pope. 

7  A  Book  of  Hymns. 

8  Two  Books  of  Sonatas. 

9  Two  Operas. 

10  One  Book  of  Epigrams. 

11  One  of  Madrigals, 
za  One  of  Quartets. 

R  3  an 
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HIS    LITERARY    PUBLICATIONS    ARE    A6    FOLLOWS! 

j  Thirty  Letters,  three  editions. 

y,  On  the  prefent  State  of  Mufic,  two  editions  ;  and 

3  The  Four  Ages,  £c, 

To  the  above  he  has  fet  his  name.  He  has  alfo 
publiihed  a  Fir  ft  Book  for  Performers  on  Keyed 
Instruments,  and  various  Letters  and  Eflays  in  pe- 
riodical publications — anonymous. 
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THIS  diftinguifhed  nobleman,  whofe  name  will 
frequently  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  George  the 
Third,  would  have  inherited  philofophy  as  well  as 
fortune  from  his  anceftors,  could  the  one  have 
been  as  eafily  tranfmitted  as  the  other. 

His  father,  James  Harris,  Efq,  the  celebrated 
author  of  HERMES,  was  the  fon  of  Elizabeth, 
fifter  to  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftefbury,  the  immor- 
tal author  of  the  CHARACTERISTICS.  He  was 
born  at  Salifbury,  in  1708,  and  after  receiving  a 
claffical  education  in  that  city,  was  removed  to 
Wadhain  college,  Oxford,  which  he  left  without 
taking  a  degree. 

He  reprefented  the  borough  of  Chrift-church,  in 
Hampfhire,  in  feveral  parliaments;  but  did  not 
obtain  any  public  office  till  the  year  1763,  when 
he  was  preferred  to  a  feat  at  the  Admiralty-board, 

which 
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which  he  refigncd  foon  after,  on  being  appointed 
to  another  on  the  Treafury-bench.  In  July,  i/6r, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  place,  and  continued  out  of 
office  until  1774,  when  he  became  Secretary  and 
Comptroller  to  the  Queen,  which  pod  he  held  till 
his  death,  December  21  ft,  1780. 

His  only  fon,  JAMES  HARRIS,  now  Lord 
Malmfbury,  was  born  April  zoth,  1746,  and  being 
early  defigned  for  a  public  life,  received  an  educa- 
tion accordingly. 

Under  fo  profound  and  elegant  a  fcholar  as  Mr. 
Harris,  the  fon  could  not  but  derive  every  affi fi- 
ance calculated  to  render  him  an  ornament  to  his 
family.  His  education,  prior  to  his  removal  to 
Oxford,  was  conduced  chiefly  under  the  eye  of  his 
father.  He  alfo  left  college  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  was  very  early  employed  as  fecretary 
to  an  embalTy  at  one  of  the  Northern  courts. 

In  1772,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  En- 
voy-extraordinary at  Berlin ;  and  in  the  following 
year  both  he  and  his  father  were  returned  mem- 
bers of  parliament  for  Chrift-church,  a  borough 
which  has,  for  many  years,  been  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  family.  His  diplomatic  conduct  gave 
fo  much  fatisfaclion  to  the  government  which  he 
reprefented,  that,  in  1775,  he  was  made  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  foon  after  appointed  Envoy-extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Ruffia. 

After  refiding  a  confiderable  time  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  he  was  employed  as  ambafTador  at  the 
Hague  ;  which  important  ftation  was  occupied  by 
him  in  the  year  1787,  when  Holland  was  threatened 
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with  a  revolution,  averted,  for  fome  time,  by  a 
humiliating  recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  Pruffian 
bayonets.  The  conduQ  of  Sir  James  Harris  on 
that  occafion  was  peculiarly  ofFenfive  to  the 
patriots;  but  it  was  fo  highly  fatisfactory  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  that 
they  beftowed'  upon  him  the  privilege  of  bearing 
the  Pruffian  eagle  in  his  arms,  with  the  motto 
appertaining  to  the  Houfe  of  NafTau,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  fignal  fervices  which  he  had  rendered 
them. 

Thcfe  diftinflions  were  confirmed  by  his  own 
Sovereign,  in  1789,  and  Sir  James  was  created  a 
peer,  September  i5th,  1788,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Malmfbury,  Baron  of  Malmfbury,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts. 

His  lordihip  remained  out  of  employment  from 
that  time  till  the  government  found  it  expedient, 
£t  the  end  of  1796,  to  comply  with  the  wilh  of 
the  people,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  reftora- 
tion  of  peace.  No  man  at  that  period  appeared 
more  fit  to  be  entrufted  with  fuch  an  important 
charge  than  Lord  Malmfbury  ;  and  we  believe 
that  his  frft  appointment  to  this  ftation  was  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  all  parties.  His  lord- 
fhip's  negociation,  however,  failed  ;  and  he  was- 
enjoined  to  quit  Paris,  by  a  peremptory  order  of 
the  French  Direftory,  in  forty-eight  hours,  De-r 
pember,  1796  *, 

*  The  Direftory  conceived  that  he  had  been  tampering  as  3 
rether  than  treating  like  3  diplomatic  agent. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  refpe£t- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  two  powers,  in  this  negocia- 
tion,  or  the  views  with  which  they  were  a6tuated, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  lordfliip  evinced,  the 
moft  confammate  knowledge  of  diplomatic  bufmefs, 
A  fecond  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  this  long 
and  fanguinary  conteft,  was  thought  proper  to  be 
made  by  our  minifters,  in  June,  1797,  and  Lord 
Malmfoury  was  again  appointed  to  the  office  of 
negociator.  The  neceffary  preliminaries  having 
been  accordingly  fettled  with  the  Directory,  his 
Jordfhip  and  fuite  fet  out,  on  the  3Oth  of  that 
month,  for  Lifle,  the  place  fixed  upon  as  the  feat 
of  bufinefs ;  and  the  French  government  imme- 
diately extended  a  chain  of  telegraphs  between 
that  city  and  Paris. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  political  manoeuvres  praftifed 
in  this  diplomatic  game.  The  French  Com- 
miffioners  (hewed  themfelves  adroit  enough  for  his 
lordfhip,  though  an  old  practitioner,  verfed  in  all 
the  arts  of  modern  intrigue.  Their  demands,  as 
far  as  they  avowed  them,  were  abundantly  extra- 
vagant ;  and  the  care  with  which  they  concealed 
their  objects,  was  particularly  dextrous.  After 
playing  with  each  other  till  the  patience  of 
all  Europe  was  exhaufted,  and  fufpicions  began 
to  take  place,  on  the  fcore  of  (incerity,  the  Com- 
miiTioners  had  recourfe  to  their  old  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  negociation,  and  actually 

difmifled 
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difmiffed  his  lordfliip,  upon  the:  plea  that  he  was 
not  veiled  with  fall  powers  to  refign  the  whole  of 
the  conquefts  made  by  this  country  from  France 
and  her  allies  during  the  war. 

The  Englifh  minifter  accordingly  quitted  Lifle, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  the  zoth  of  September, 
without  having  effected  a  fmgle  ftep  favourable  to 
the  great  object  on  which  he  was  employed.  It 
has  been,  indeed,  faid,  in  ihe  fenate  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  that  the  "  Irifli  Directory"  im- 
peded his  operations,  by  means  of  their  agent ! 

Without  throwing  the  flighted  reflection  upon 
his  lordlhip's  talents,  or  inclinations,  we  yet  can- 
not but  acquiefce  with  the  opinion  of  many  very 
refpeflable  politicians,  and  thofe,  too,  of  the  moft 
moderate  caft  of  fentiment,  that  after  the  ill  fuccefs 
which  attended  his  former  miflion,  it  was  bad 
policy  in  the  miniftry  to  employ  the  fame  perfon  in 
a  fimilar  negociation. 

Indeed  fome  have  ventured  to  fay,  that  the  line 
of  practice  in  which  his  lordfliip  has  ufually  been 
engaged,  rendered  him  unfit  to  be  charged  with 
this  bufmefs.  Different  times,  people,  and  occa- 
fions,  certainly  call  for  different  kinds  of  treat- 
ment. New  modes,  and  even  a  new  language, 
ihould  be  adopted,  in  negociating  with  a  people 
who  have  thrown  afide  old  political  ceremonies 
and  confiderations ;  and,  therefore,  another  kind  of 
ambaflador  ihould  have  been  fent  to  treat  with 
them,  than  one  whofe  whole  life  had  been  occu- 
pied 
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pied  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
diplomatic  forms. 

Whether  this  fort  of  reafoning  be  right  or 
wrong,  we  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine. 
But  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  when  his 
lordfhip's  firft  attempt  failed,  his  Majefty's  mini- 
Hers  had  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their 
adverfaries  to  accufe  them  of  infmcerity,  by  em- 
ploying another  miniiler,  when  they  thought  it 
expedient  to  treat  once  more  for  the  reftoratioa 
of  peace. 

This  nobleman  poffefTes  the  confidence  of  the 
prefent  adminiftration,  and  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  its  views  relative  to  continental  politics. 
We  may,  therefore,  prognoflicate,  that  his  diplo- 
matic talents  will  not  be  fuifered  to  ruft  in 
obfcurity. 

Lord  Malmefbury  marriedj  July  28th,  1777,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  George  Amyand,  Bart. 
and  fitter  of  the  prefent  Sir  George  Cornwall,  Bart. 
He  has  by  his  lady  feveral  children. 

He  has,  alfo,  two  fillers  living  ;  one  married, 
the  other  Jingle,  and  refiding  at  his  lordfhip's  feat, 
the  manor-houfe  of  Great  Durnford,  about  four 
miles  from  Salilhury,  only  remarkable  for  its  neat 
and  embelliflied  pleafure-grounds.  In  the  fame 
village  (till  (lands  the  cottage,  to  which  the  great 
author  of  Hermes  retired  from  the  bufy  world, 
and  in  which  he  wrote  the  chief  part  of  his  works. 
It  is  unoccupied,  but  the  furniture,  &c.  is,  in  all 
refpe&s,  carefully  and  religioufly  preferved  by  Lord 
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Malmfbury,  in  the  exa£t  ftate  in  which  it  was  left 
by  his  father.  This  very  interefting  building  is 
entirely  fecluded  from  the  public  eye,  being  fur- 
rounded  on  three  fides  by  walls,  and  only  open  on 
the  weft  fide,  which  adjoins  the  Avon.  His  lord- 
fhip  generally  fpends  a  few  weeks  in  every  year  in 
the  manor-houfe,  in  great  retirement. 

W.J. 
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LAUDIAN    PROFESSOR    OF    ARABIC, 

In  the   Uni'verjlty  of  Oxford. 

THE  lives  of  fuch  men  as  have  rifen  from  very 
low  fituations  in  life  to  diftinguifhed  eminence,  by 
the  ftrength  of  their  talents  alone,  are  among  the 
molt  ufeful  articles  of  biography,  becaufe  they  hold 
out  encouragement  to  young  perfons  of  a  like  de- 
fcription  to  exert  their  abilities  with  perfeverance ; 
a^d,  at  the  fame  time,  afford  a  leflfon  to  thofe  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  aflift  genius.  Had  CHAT- 
TiRTON  met  with  a  friend,  generous  enough  to 
put  him  in  a  line  where  he  might  have  turned  his 
talents  to  an  honourable  and  beneficial  account,  he 
would  not,  probably,  have  fought  an  early  grave 
sfc  a  refuge  from  his  miferies. 

The  very  ingenious  and  worthy  fubjecl  of  the 
prefent  article,  was  born  of  parents  in  indigent 

c  ire  urn- 
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clrcumftances,  in  Gloucefterfhire.  His  father,  we 
are  informed,  was  a  journeyman  weaver,  and 
brought  his  fon  up  to  the  fame  profeffion.  Being, 
however,  a  fenfible  man,  and,  for  one  in  his  iitua- 
tion,  tolerably  educated,  he  gave  him  what  little 
learning  was  in  his  power.  This  excited  a  thirft 
for  greater  acquisitions. 

Young  White  inherited  a  ferious  caft  of  temper 
from  his  parents ;  and  he  employed  all  the  time  he 
could  fpare  in  the  ftudy  of  fuch  books  as  fell  in 
his  way.  His  attainments,  at  length,  were  fo  very 
refpeftable,  that  he  began  to  be  talked  of  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning  in  his  native  village.  A  neigh- 
bouring gentleman  of  fortune  luckily  chanced  to 
hear  of  this  celebrated  fcholar  ;  and  curiofity  in- 
clined him  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him.  The 
modefty  of  the  felf-inftructed  youth  recommended 
him  to  favour,  while  the  refpectability  of  his 
knowledge  rendered  him  an  object  of  admiration. 
The  gentleman  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  fuch  a  flower 
fhould 


"  blufli  unfeen, 


""  And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  in  the  defert  air  :" 

he  accordingly  encouraged  his  fcholaftic  ambition, 
He  affifted  him  alfo  confiderably  in  his  iludies: 
and  fo  rapidly  did  the  young  plant  flourim  under 
his  foftering  care,  that  the  generous  patron  fent 
him  to  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered of  Wadham  college.  There  he  applied 
timfclf  with  fuch  afiiduity  to  his  fludies^  as  to 
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gain  the  general  eiteem  of  the  members  of  that 
fociety. 

On  the  i nth  of  February,  1773,  he  took  the 
degree  of  Matter  of  Arts,  and  about  that  time  en- 
gaged in  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  languages,  to 
which  he  was  induced  by  the  particular  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Moore,  now  Archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  that  difcerning  man  having  obferved  a 
dint  of  application  in  Mr.  White,  united  with  a 
peculiar  turn  for  philological  enquiries,  which  he 
thought  might  turn  to  his  account,  if  devoted  to 
one  object.  Fortunately  he  hit  upon  the  one 
which  was  bell  fuited  for  Mr.  White,  and  which 
has  been  of  the  moft  efTential  fervice  to  him.  He 
had  before  acquired  a  tolerable  fhare  of  Hebrew- 
learning  ;  and,  confequently,  his  progrefs  in  the 
other  oriental  languages  was  greatly  facilitated. 

In  1775,  ne  was  appointed  Archbifliop  Laud's 
ProfefTor  of  Arabic ;  on  entering  upon  which 
office  he  pronounced  a  mafterly  oration,  which *vas 
foon  afterwards  printed  with  the  title  of  "  De  Uti- 
litate  Ling.  Arab,  in  Studiis  Theologicis  Oratio 
habita  Oxoniis  in  Schola  Linguarum,  vii.  id.  Apri- 
lis,  1775."  4to. 

In  this  difcourfe  the  Profeflbr  endeavours  to 
prove  the  vaft  importance  and  utility  of  the  Ara- 
bic language,  particularly  in  elucidating  the  facred 
writings.  He  therefore  dwelt  upon  the  neceffity 
of  this  branch  of  literature,  and  enforced  the  ftudy 
of  it  with  an  ardor  which  was  natural  for  one  in 
his  fituation.  The  oration  had  its  efFeft ;  and 

many 
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many  were  aftually  led  to  ftudy  the  Arabic,  who 
had  before  treated  it  as  barren  and  unprofitable. 

He  was,  at  this  time,  Fellow  of  his  college,  being 
ele&ed  in  1774.  In  1778,  Mr.  White  printed  th« 
Syriac  Philoxenian  Verfion  of  the  four  gofpels,  the 
MS.  of  which  Dr.  Gloucefter  Ridley  had  given  to 
New  college.  This  verfron  was  entitled,  "'Sacro- 
rum  Evangeliorum  Verfio  Syriaca  Philoxeniana 
Ex.  Codd.  MSS.  Ridleianis  in  Bibl.  Coll.  Nov. 
Oxon.  Repofitis,  nunc  primum  edite,  cum  Inter- 
pretatione  et  Annotationibus  Jofephi  White,  &c." 
2  torn.  4to. 

November  15,  1771,  he  preached  a  very  inge- 
nious and  elegant  fermon  before  the  Univerfity, 
which,  according  to  cuftom,  was  foon  afterwards 
printed,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Revifal  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament  recom- 
mended.  To  which  is  added,  fome  Account  of  an 
ancient  Syriac  Tranflation  of  great  Part  of  Origen's 
Hexaplar  Edition  of  the  LXX.  lately  difcovered 
in  the  Ambrofian  Library  at  Milan,"  4to.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at 
Whitehall  chapel. 

In  1780,  Mr.  White  publifhed  "  A  Specimen  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Inftitutes  of  Timo'ur  or 
Tamerlane :  a  work  written  originally  by  that 
celebrated  conqueror  in  the  Moful  Language,  and 
fince  tranflated  into  Perfian.  Now  firft  rendered 
from  the  Perfian  into  Englifh,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
poffeffion  of  William  Planter,  M-D,  with  other 
pieces,*' ^  to! 
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The  whole  of  this  work  appeared  in  1783,  Jran* 
flated  into  Englifli  by  Major  Davy,  with  Preface, 
Index,  Geographical  Notes,  &c.  by  Mr.  White, 
in  one  volume,  4 to. 

In  Ealier  term,   1783,  being  then  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Bampton 
Je&ure  the  next  year.     As  foon  as  he  was  nomi- 
nated he  feetched  out  the  plan  ;  and  finding  affift- 
ance  necefTary  to  the  perfection  of  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  he  wiihed,  he  wrent  down  to  Devon- 
lliire  on  a  vilit  to  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  then  fettled 
as  a  diflenting  minifter  at  South  Molton.  Doubtlefs, 
in  this  interview,  the  fcheme  was  well  digefted, 
and  Mr.  Badcock  undertook  his  fhare  of  the  ta(k 
with  that  promptitude  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able.    This  circtimftance   releafed   the  profeflbr's 
mind  from  a  confiderable  burthen  which  had  op- 
prefled  it.     Where,  indeed,  could  he  have  found 
fuch  an  auxiliary  ?   The  pen  of  Badcock  was  not 
only  that  of  "  a  ready"  but  of  an  elegant  writer. 
He  touched  no  fubjeft  without   ornamenting  it. 
His  ftyle  was  chaile,  flowing,  and  nervous.     He 
had,  moreover,  an  univerfal  knowledge  of  theo- 
logical learning.     In  controverfy  he  was  quite  at 
home.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  -Bampton 
le&ures  were  admirable  in  point  of  language.,  and 
forcible  in  refpecl  to  argument. 

Let  us  not,  however,  detract  from  the  lecturer's 
merit.  Great  was  the  genius  which  formed  the. 
plan,  and  gave  a  body  to  the  work.  Mr.  White 
a£led  with  prudence  in  calling  to  his  aid  fuch  men 
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as  Badcock  and  Parr.  Yet  his  own  fliare  of  thefe 
labours  was  fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  celebrity 
which  they  have  procured,  and  he  is  only  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tions to  thofe  elegant  fcholars,  in  a  preface  to  the 
volume  when  published. 

As  foon  as  the  le£lures  were  delivered,  the  ap» 
plaufe  with  which  they  were  received  was  general 
throughout  the  Univeriity.  They  were  printed 
the  fame  year,  and  met  with  univerfal  approbation, 
A  fecond  edition  appeared  in  1785,  to  which  the 
author  added  a  fermon,  which  he  had  fome  time 
before  preached  before  the  Univerfity,  on  the 
neceflity  of  propagating  chriftianiry  in  the  Eait- 
Indies. 

•     Mr.  White's  reputation  was  now  eftabliihed,  and 
he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  ableft  vindicators 
of  the  chriftian  do£trines  modern  time  had  witnefled. 
Lord  Thurlow,  without  any  folicitation,  gave  him 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter,  which 
at  once  placed  him  in  eafy  and  independent  cir- 
cumftances.     Soon  after  this  he  took  his  degree  of 
Do&or  of  Divinity,  and  was  looked  up  to  with 
the  greateft  refpeft  in  the  Univerfity,  as  one  of  its 
chief  ornaments,  until  the  year  1788,  when  the  death 
of  Mr.  Badcock  difclofed  his  fliare  in  the  admired 
leftures.  At  firft,  Dr.  White  was  aftoniihed ;  but  the 
letters  that  had  paifed  between  Badcock  and  him, 
on  this  very  fubjeft,  were  not  only  in  exigence, 
but  in  the  hands  of  one  who  felt  himfelf  gratified  in 
|being  the  pofleflbr  of  fo  important  a  fecret.     In  ad- 
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dition  to  this,  there  was,  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  deceafed,  a  promitfbry-note  for  500!.  from  the 
Doftor ;  the  payment  of  which  was  demanded, 
but  refufed  by  him  on  the  ground  thai:  it  was  ille- 
gal in  the  firft  inftance,  as  not  having  the  words 
"  value  received,"  and  fecondly,  that  it  was  for  fer- 
vice  to  be  rendered  in  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  which 
the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Bad  cock  had  projected.  The 
friends  of  the  deceafed,  however,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  and  the  Dotlor,  at  length,  very 
properly  confented  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Notwithftanding  this  conceffion,  Dr.  Gabriel, 
who  pofTefled  the  letters,  printed  them  in  1789,  in 
order,  as  he  faid,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
deceafed,  as  well  as  his  own,  both  of  which  :had 
been  afTailed  on  this  occafion.  In  confequence  of 
this  publication,  Dr.  White  printed  "  A  Statement 
of  his  literary  Obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel 
Badcock,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D."  By 
this  it  appeared,  that  though  Mr.  Badcock's  fhare 
in  the  lectures  v\*as  confiderable  and  important, 
yet  that  it  was  not  in  that  proportion  which  had 
been  reprefented.  As  to  Dr.  Parr's,  it  confided 
limply  of  verbal  corrections. 

Thus  ended  this  curious  difpute,  which,  at  that 
time,  threw  the  whole  Univerfity  into  confufion  and 
even  contention.  The  Doctor's  apology,  however 
(for  fuch  in  fact  his  ftatement  is  to  be  coniidered), 
gave  fufficient  fatisfaction,  not  only  to  his  fellow 
academics,  but, to  the  literary  world  at  large. 
Since  that  period  the  profedbr  has  vacated  his 
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fellowfhip,  by  taking  to  himfelf  a  wife,  and  ac- 
cepting a  college  living,  in  Norfolk,  where  he 
refides  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year.  In 
hisparfonage-houfe,  he  has  a  pnntirig-prefs,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  oriental  types,  and  there  he  is  at 
prefent  bufily  engaged  in  printing  the  Syriac  Old 
Teftament,  defcribed  in  the  appendix  to  his  fermon 
on  the  neccffity  of  a  revifal  of  the  Englifh  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible.  His  man  and  maid  fervant 
labour  at  the  prefs,  and  Mrs.  White  affifts  her 
hufband  in  compofing. 

Among  Mr.  Badcock's  papers  was  found  an 
analyfis  of  the  proje&ed  hiftory  of  Egypt,  in  Dr. 
White's  hand -writing.  It  is  a  very,  mafterly  Iketch  ; 
and  we  hope  the  learned  profefTor  will  find  time  to 
complete  a  defign,  for  the  execution  of  which  he 
has,  in  a  manner,  pledged  himfelf  to  the  public; 

I  and,  in  confequence  of  recent  and  important  events, 
we  think  it  will  bring  him  more  credit  and  profit 
than  the  publication  of  the  Syriac  Bible. 
Dr.  White  is  the  reviewer  of  publications  in  He- 
brew and  fubjefts  of  oriental  literature  in  cc  the 
Britifti  Critic/' 
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RICHARD  KURD,  D.D. 

BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 


THIS  learned  and  truly  venerable  prelate  was 
born  at  Congreve,  a  village  in  Staffordshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  refpeftable  farmer,  who  intending 
his  fon  for  the  church,  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
of  that  eminent  fcholar  Anthony  Blactwall. 

Having  attained  a  found  claflkal  knowledge,  he 
was  font  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  of 
Emanuel  College,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
fellow;  and  was  prefented  by  his  fociety  to  the 
living  ©f  Thurcaflon  in  Lincolnfhire. 

In  this  retirement  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  fituation,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters. 
Here  he  prepared  his  edition  of  Horace,  which  he 
judicioufly  dedicated  to  Bifhop  Warburton,  then 
confidered  as  the  coloflus  of  literature,  and  the 
flrft  critic  of  his  day.  Few  perfons  had  a  keener 
eye  to  difcern  the  merits  of  men  than  Warburton  ; 
and  though  no  one,  perhaps,  had  a  more  haughty 
•mind,  or  ever  treated  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
coarfe  feverity,  yet  certainly  he  was  deftitute  of 
envy,  and  dreaded  not  the  depreciation  of  his  own 
fame,  in  confequence  of  the  rifing  reputation  of 
others. 

He  allured  Mr.  Hurd  from  his  beloved  ftate  of 
feclufion,  and  brought  him  forward  to  the  world, 
almoft  a'gainft  his  own  inclination.  He  made  him 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucefter,  and  by  way  of  acquiring 
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popularity  for  him  in  the  metropolis,  affociated 
him  with  himfelf  in  the  fituation  of  preacher  at  the 
chapel  in  Lincoln's- Inn. 

The  objeft  of  the  Bifhop  was  foon  obtained. 
Kurd's  difcourfes  procured  general  admiration ;  and 
the  preacher  attra6ted  the  notice  and  friendfhip  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  through  whofe  intereft 
he  obtained  the  diftinguifhed  office  of  Preceptor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  fituation  for  which  no  man 
in  the  kingdom  was  better  calculated,  and  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  performed  with  great  honour  to 
himfelf,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  benefit  to  his  royal 
pupil. 

Preferment  was  now  certain;  nor  was  it  long 
withheld.  In  1775  ^e  was  ma^e  Bifhop  of  Litch- 
field  and  Coventry;  in  1781  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king ;  and  on  the  3oth  of 
June,  of  the  fame  year,  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
fee  of  Worcefter. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Cornwallis,  Archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  in  178,3,  that  dignity  was  offered  to 
Bifhop  Hurd;  but  he  had  obtained  a  fituation  more 
congenial  to  his  wifhes,  and  therefore  he  declined  it. 

Since  his  tranflation  to  Worcefler,  his  Lordfhip 
has  almoft  wholly  fecluded  himfelf  from  the  bufy 
world,  refiding  chiefly  at  Hartlebury  caftle,  the 
epifcopal  palace  of  his  diocefe.  This  ancient  and 
noble  pile  he  has  enriched  by  a  large  and  inefti- 
mable  library,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
ooks  that  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Pope  and  Biihpp 
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Warburton,  which  he  has  bequeathed  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fucceffbrs. 

Here  he  exhibits  a  faithful  and  beautiful,  picture 
of  primative  epifcopacy  ;  beloved  and  venerated 
by  all  ranks,  as  well  of  the  laity  as  the  clergy. 

It  remains  to  fay  fomething  of  his  Lordfhip's 
literary  character  ;  and  it  would  not  be  exaggerated 
praife,  to  affert,  that  he  ftands  at  the  head  of  the 
prefent  generation  of  Englifh  fcholars,  eminently 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  own  age  and  Handing,  and 
•unrivalled  by  fuch  as  are  younger  than  himfelf. 

He  has  fliewn  his  critical  powers  and  tafte  to 
the  greateft  advantage  in  his  edition  of  Horace's 
"  Epiftol^e  ad  Pifones,"  &c.  with  an  EngliOi  com- 
mentary and  notes  ;  and  alfo  in  his  edition  of 
.Cowley's  works.  The  rlrft' appeared  in  175.9, .and 
the  latter  in  1772. 

But  the  work  which  procured  him  the  greateft 
reputation,  was  his  "  Moral  and  Political  Dja- 
'logues,  with  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance/' 
3  vols.  Svo..  1 765.  Some  of  the  pieces  had  appear- 
ed before,  without  a  name,  and  their  fuccefs  pro- 
bably led  the  ingenious  author  to  publifh  a  com- 
plete and  -J-ilarged  edition.  Thefe  dialogues  evince 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  hiftory  and 
conllitution,  and  breathe  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty. 

As  a  theological  writer,  his  principal  productions 
are  two  volumes  of  excellent  fermons,  preached 
before  the  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  another  of 
Difcourfes  on  the  Prophecies,  at  the  lefture  found- 
ed 
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ed  by  Bifliop  Warburton  at  the  fame  place.  In 
thefe  compofitions  we  obferve  deep  thinking,  clofe 
logical  reafoning,  fervent  piety,  and  chaile  and 
elegant  language. 

As  a  difputant,  Dr.  Hurd  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  a  pamphlet  entitled  <c  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Hume's  Eflay  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Reli- 
gion." This  anonymous  performance  irritated  the 
philofopher  confiderably,  and  he  exprefTed  his  re- 
fentment  in  terms  that  (lie wed  how  much  he  had 
been  hurt  by  the  caftigation. 

The  attachment  manifefted  by  Dr.  Hurd  to 
Bifliop  Warburton  has  often  brought  upon  him  very 
illiberal  cenfures.  About  the  time  of  hisfirft  con- 
nexion with  that  great  prelate,  he  printed  an  ce  EfTay 
on  the  Delicacy  of  Friendfhip,"  in  which  Dr. 
Jortin  and  Dr.  Leland  of  Dublin  were  treated 
rather  roughly  for  their  want  of  due  refpecl  to  the 
author's  patron.  When  we  recollect  the  motives 
which  produced  this  efTay,  we  fee  no  reafon  to 
blame  Dr.  Hurd  ;  his  zeal  for  his  friend  was  com- 
mendable, though  it  perhaps  carried  him  rather 
beyond  the  line  of  prudence.  When  reflection 
operated  on  his  mind,  he  accordingly  faw  reafon  to 
difapproveof  his  haftinefs;  and,  much  to  his  honour, 
took  great  pains  to  fupprefs  the  obnoxious  pam- 
phlet. It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  better  if  the 
book  had  been  fuffered  to  fink  into  that  oblivion 
which  the  author  wifhed ;  as  unfortunately,  on 
his  Lordlhip's  publifhing  a  large  and  magnificent 
dition  of  his  friend's  works  in  1788,  one  of  the 
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greateft  fcholars  of  this  age,  too  officioufly,  perhaps, 
and  too  much  in  that  very  fpirit  which  he  wanted 
to  expofe,  reprinted  the  EfTay,  with  fome  other 
4<  Trafts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian." 

|  When  Bilhop  Kurd's  edition  of  Warburton's 
works  appeared,  the  world  was  greatly  difappointed 
at  not  finding  -the  long-expefted  life  of  that  cele- 
brated chara&er.  This  afforded  frefh  ground  for 
cenfure,  which  was  by  no  means  fpared.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  complaint,  he  printed  a  prefatory 
difcourfe,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  work, 
containing  a  brief  but  elegant  memoir  of  the  author. 
Poffibly  en  his  lordfhip's  deceafe  a  more  copious 
biography  of  his  ancient  friend,  and  patron,  will  be 
left  for  publication :  this,  of  courfe,  will  exhibit  a 
hiftory  of  Englifh  literature  for  half  a  century. 

We  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the 
earlieil:  produ£tion  of  his  Lordfhip's  pen,  which 
lias  appeared  in  print,  was  an  Ode  on  the  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  W. 


DAVID  STEWART  ERSKINB, 

EARL  OF  BUCHAN. 

IF  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  love  of  literature ; 
if  eminent  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an 
eager  fondnefs  to  patronife  the  fame  proficiency  in 
others  ;  if  clafiical  and  patriotic  enthufiafm,  affociat- 
ed  with  not  a  few  of  the  moft  amiable  and  refpedi:- 
able  moral  virtues] — are  calculated  to  recommend 
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any  man  to  the  efteem  and  praife  of  his  contempo- 
raries, David,  Earl  of  Buchan,  cannot  fail  of  obtain- 
ing the  highe  ft  approbation. 

This  nobleman  is  the  reprefentative  of  a  younger 
branch  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  the  Erfkines, 
Earls  of  Marr,  whofe  virtues  and  wifdom  recom- 
mended them  for  a  feries  of  generations  to  the  very 
honourable  and  confidential  office  of  tutofs  to  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Scotland.  At  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  in  early  youth,  David,  then  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Curdrofs,  applied  with  ar- 
dent and  fuccefsful  diligence  to  every  ingenious 
and  liberal  fludy.  His  hours  of  relaxation  from 
fcience  and  literature  were  frequently  pafled  in 
endeavours  to  acquire  the  arts  of  defign,  etching, 
engraving,  and  drawing,  in  the  academy  which  the 
excellent,  but  ill  requited,  ROBERT  FOULIS,  for 
fome  time  laboured  to  fupport  in  that  weftern  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland. 

Succeeding  to  the  hereditary  eflatesand  honours 
of  his  family,  he,  from  that  moment,  evinced  a  gene- 
rous ambition  to  maintain  and  exalt,  by  his  perfonal 
exertions,  the  true  dignity  of  the  Scottiih  peerage, 
and  the  name  of  ERSKINE. 

The  king's  minifters  had  been  long  accuftomed, 
at  each  new  ele£Hon,  to  tranfmit  to  every  peer  of 
Scotland,  a  lift  of  the  names  of  fixteen  of  his  fellow- 
peers,  for  whom  he  was  required  to  give  his  vote,  in 
the  choice  of  the  members  who  fhould  reprefent 
the  nobles  of  Scotland  in  the  Britiih  parliament, 
and  to  this  humiliating  ufurpation,  the  defcendants 
of  the  moft  illuftrious  names  had  accuftomed  them- 

felves 
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felves  tamely  to  fubmit !  The  Earl  of  BuchafV- 
with  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient  Baron,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  declaring,  that  he  would  oblige  the 
'Secretary  of  State  who  mould  infult  him  with  fuch 
an  application,  to  walh  away  the  affront:  -with  his 
blood.  The  practice,  from  that  time,  ceafed  ;  and 
rninifrefs  were  obliged  to  adopt  fome  other  lefo 
offenfive  mode  of  exerciiing  their  electioneering 
influence  over  the  Caledonian  peerage. 

The  Earl  had  two  very  promifing  brothers,  both 
younger  than  himfelf ;  and  on  their  education  he 
earneftly  bellowed  that  care  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  kindnefs  and  vigilance,  not  merely 
of  a  near  relation,  but  of  a  prudent  and  affectionate 
parent.  The  fortunes  of  his  family  had  been,  from 
different  caufes,  not  difhonoured  indeed,  but  im^ 
paired  fo  confiderabtyj  that  they  could  n'o  lon^v.-r 
afford  an  annual  income  fiifhciently  ample  to  f up- 
port  its  dignities  with  due  fplendour,  and  to  enable 
him  to  gratify  all  the  generous  willies  of  a  munifi- 
cent fpirit.  Struck  with  this,  he  refoluteJy  adopt- 
ed a  plan  of  economy,  admirably  fitted  to  retrieve 
and  re-eftabliih  thofe  falling  fortunes ;  and  his 
endeavours  (perhaps  the  nioft  honourable  and  diffi- 
cult which  a  young  and  liberal-minded  nobleman 
could  refolve  upon),  without  fubjecling  him  to  the 
imputation  of  parfmiony,  have  been  crowned  and 
rewarded  with  opulence. 

He  perceived,  with  concern,  that  ftnce  the  days 
of  Sibbald,  and  Gordon  of  Straloch,  the  itudy  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  Scottiih  hiftory  had  been 

ihamefuily 
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Ihamefully  and  unhappily  negle£ted  ;  and  it' is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  patriotic  exertions,  that  the  Royal 
Antiquary  Society  of  Scotland  is  indebted  for  its 
exiftence. 

The  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is  confefTedly 
one  of  the  belt  feminaries  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
initiation  of  youth  in  the  firft  principles  of  the 
Latin  language.  By  frequent  vifits  to  this  femina- 
ry,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  has  fought  every  opportuni- 
ty of  recommending  to  public  notice  the  fkill  and 
attention  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  happy 
proficiency  of  their  pupils ;  and  he  has  beftowed 
an  annual  premium  upon  the  fuccefsful  competitor 
in  a  trial  of  excellence  among  the  fhidents  at 
the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 

On  reviewing  the  memorials  of  the  Scottifti  no- 
bility, Lord  Buchan  felt  his  enthufiaftic  veneration 
in  a  particular  manner  excited  by  the  fcience  and 
virtues  of  the  illuftrious  Napier,  the  inventor  of 
logarithms,  and  the  moft  eminent  difcoverer  in 
philofophy  of  which  Scotland  can  as  yet  boaft. 
With  a  generous  hand  he  afpired  to  crown  the  me- 
mory of  his  illuftrious  countryman  with  due  ho* 
nours;  and  in  a  well-written  biographical  memoir, 
difplayed  his  life  and  character  to  the  reverence 
and  imitation  of  the  prefent  age.  The  enthufiafm 
of  Lord  Buchan  has  alfo  instituted  an  annual  feftive 
commemoration  of  Thomfon,  at  Ednam,  the  fcene 
of  that  poet's  birth.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  the  hiftorian 
and  antiquary  ;  Burns,  who  was  prematurely  fnatch- 

faway  from  the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age ; 
Tytler, 
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Tytler,  the  tranflator  of  Callimachus ;  and  a  long 
lift  of  other  men  of  genius,  have  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  attract  the  patronage  and  friendmip  of  Lord 
Buchan. 

The  life  of  Andrew  Fletcher  has  been,  by  his 
care,  happily  illuftrated ;  and  we  owe  to  him  fome 
precious  fragments  of  fpeeches  and  effays,  by  that 
incomparable  patriot,  which  had  not  been  before 
printed. 

The  Earl's  exertions  have  been  as  invariably 
faithful  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty  as  of  Literature. 
He  has  been  always  underitood  to  be  among  the 
moil  zealous  votaries  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  revolution  of  1688  was  accomplifhed,  and  yet 
he  unaccountably  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reprefent 
his  own  order  in  the  Britim  parliament.  His  voice, 
his  writings,  his  exertions  in  every  manly  and 
honourable  mode,  have  ever  been  ready  to  refill 
any  threatened  infringement  of  thofe  principles,  in 
the  Britim  legislature  or  government.  When  the 
new  dawn  of  a  revolution  feemingly  favourable  to 
genuine  liberty  broke  forth  in  France,  he  was  not 
among  the  moil  tardy  to  hail  its  rife,  and  to  blefs 
its  progrefs.  When  the  kings  of  Europe  arofe  in 
arms  for  the  purpofe  of  once  more  binding  the 
genius  of  that  nation  in  the  fetters  of  defpotifm, 
the  Earl  could  not  view  the  ill-omened  enterprife 
without  devoutly  wifhing  that  its  force  might 
be  fhattered  againft  the  facred  armour  of  that 
virtue,  and  new-born  freedom,  which  it  boafted  to 
deftroy. 

On 
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On  beholding  thofe  excefles  into  which  the 
French  have  been  hurried  in  the  progrefs  of  their 
revolutionary  career,  he  lamented  that  the  errors  of 
humanity  are  ever  too  clofely  aflbciated  with  its 
rnoft  fplendid  and  heroic  exertions,  yet  without 
abandoning  thofe  generous  wifhes  for  the  immortal 
eftablimment  of  Gallic  freedom,  which  he  had 
before  accuftomed  himfelf  to  entertain. 

Long  may  he  furvive  to  do  honour  to  the  age 
by  his  virtues  ;  to  fuftain  by  his  voice  and  his  ex- 
ertions the  caufe  of  genuine  Britilh  freedom ;  and  to 
patron  ife  that  literature,  and  thofe  fine  arts,  in 

which  he  himfelf  excels  I 

T.  N. 
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THIS  ingenious  artift  is  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient and  refpeftable  family  of  the  NORTHCOTES, 
which  has  been  fettled  in  Devonfhire  at  leaft  ever 
fince  the  conqueft,  given  feveral  high  fherifFs  to 
the  county,  many  reprefentatives  for  it  in  parlia- 
ment, and  on  which  a  baronetage  was  conferred 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article  was  born  at 
Plymouth,  in  the  year  1746.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  tradefman  in  that  town,  and  brought  up 
his  fon  to  his  own  bufinefs.  His  propenfity  to  the 
elegant  arts,  however,  prevailed  over  the  drudgery 
of  a  mechanical  employment  ;.  and  at  length  he 
determined  to  abandon  the  occupation  in  which 

he 
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he  had  been  engaged,  and  devote  himfelf  entirely 
to  his  favourite  object.  With  this  view  he  came 
to  London,  and  placed  himfelf  under  the  care  and 
tuition  of  his  countryman  and  friend  Sir  Jolhua 
Reynolds,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory.  That 
great  man  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  helping  hand 
to  afpiring  merit  -,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Northcote  his 
utmofl  afliftance  towards  perfecting  himfelf  in  the 
art  of  painting.  Our  artift  continued  with  Sir 
Joiliua  five  years,  living  with  him  in  all  the  fami- 
liarity of  friendihip,  and  being  introduced  by  him 
to  the  moft  eminent  characters  of  the  age. 

In  the  fummer  of  1777,  ^r'  Northcote  fet  out 
for  Italy,  following  in  this,  the  example  and  advice 
of  his  great  mailer.  He  vifited  every  part  of  that 
delightful  country,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  unri- 
valled feat  of  the  fine  arts.  At  Rome  he  continued 
near  three  years,  which  he  found  ftiort  enough,  for 
a  man  of  tafte,  who  was  defirous  of  treafuring  up 
in  his  mind  the  moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
fciences  connected  with  his  profeflion. 

During  his  refidence  in  Italy,  he  profited  fo  well 
by  the  opportunities  he  met  with,  and  obtained  fo 
extenfive  an  acquaintance  with  the  firft  artifts  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  then  was,  that  he 
became  greatly  refpected.  His  talents  and  deport- 
ment procured  him  the  honour  of  being  elected 
a  member  of  the  ancient  Etrufcan  Academy  at 
Cartoni,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Florence, 
and  of  the  Academy  Del  Forti,  at  Rome. 

While  at  Florence,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  him- 
felf, 
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felf,   for  the   academy,   which   is   a    compliment 
always  expected  from  every  new  member. 

He  returned  to  England -in  1780,  and  came  by 
the  way  of  Flanders,  not  only  becaufe  it  was-  dur- 
ing the  time  of  war,  but  that  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  obferving  all  that  could  be  fee-n  of 
the  eminent  matters  of  the  FLEMISH  SCHOOL. 

Thus  amply  furniihcd  with  every  requisite  that 
could  conftitute  him  a  matter  in  his  profelTion,  he 
entered  upon  it  in  the  metropolis  of  his  native 
country,  fliortly  after  his  arrival,  and  foon  obtained 
the  moftdiftingiiifhed  reputation.  In  1786,  he  was 
rhofe-n  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
every  fubfequent  exhibition  at'Somerfet-tioufe  his 
productions  have  borne  a  confpicuous  part. 

Perhaps  the  moft  perfect  picture  from  his  pencil 
was  exhibited  the  year  he  was  admitted  of  the 
academy.  The  fubjecl — the  two  young  princes 
murdered  in  the  tower.  The  ftory  is  ttrikingly  and 
affeftingly  told  ;  the  drawing  is  perfectly  correct, 
and  the  aflaflms  are  particularly  well  delineated. 
This  picture  was  purchafed  by  Alderman  Boydell, 
and  an  engraving  from  it  graces  his  fplendid  edition 
of  Shakfpeare.  Our  artitt  has  alfo  painted  fome 
other  pieces  for  the  fame  work  5  all  of  which  have 
great  merit,  but  none  in  any  degree  equal  with 
that  juft  mentioned. 

In  the  exhibition  $f  1796,  Mr.  Northcpte  pro- 
duced, a  feries  of  moral  pictures,  defigned  to  (hew 
the  oppofite  effecls  of  feriaufnefs  and  levity  in  two 
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young  women  in  menial  fituations  of  life.  He 
clearly  had  HOGARTH  in  view;  but  though  his 
piftures  are  good,  they  tell  not  what  they  are 
meant  to  exprefs  with  the  force  which  charafterizes 
that  inimitable  artift's  productions.  Thefe  have 
fince  been  engraved. 

It  redounds  greatly  to  his  praife,  that  his  pencil 
has  never,  in  the  flighted  inftance,  deviated  from 
morality  and  decency.  The  reputation  which  Mr. 
Northcote  has  acquired,  as  a  painter,  is  doubtlefs 
well-merited.  His  colouring  is  chafle,  forcible, 
and  diftincl  ;  his  pictures  have  that  breadth  of 
light  and  ihade  which  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable 
properties  of  a  good  painting,  and  which  is  yet  fo 
feldom  obferved,  even  in  the  works  of  matters. 
His  hiftorical  pieces  (hew  a  great,  and  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  fubjecl,  much  ftudy,  and 
that  vigour  of  conception  which  is  the  true  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  native  genius. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Northcote  is  greatly  efteem- 
ed,  as  a  modefl,  unafluming,  virtuous,  well-inform* 
ed,  and  communicative  man.  W- 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF. 

THIS  liberal-minded  prelate  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Everiham,  about  five  miles  from  Kendal, 
in  the  county  of  Weftmoreland,  in  the  year  1737. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  mafter  of  the 

free 
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free  grammar-fchool  in  Kendal,  where  our  divine 
received  the  whole  of  his  fchool  education,  prior 
to  his  going  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  To 
this  place  he  brought  with  him  a  good  flock  of 
claffical  learning,  a  fpirit  of  perfevering  induftrya 
and  a  very  bad  provincial  accent,  which  he  retained 
for  a  long  time.  He  was  admitted  of  Trinity 
college,  and  diftinguifhed,  while  there,  by  a  clofe 
application  to  his  ftudies,  and  conftantly  wearing 
a  coarfe  mottled  Weftmoreland  coat,  and  blue 
yarn-ftockings. 

In  taking  his  degrees,  he  flood  high  among  the 
wranglers,  and  the  fuavity  of  his  manners,  the  re- 
gularity of  his  conduct,  and  the  refpeflability  of 
his  talents,  procured  him  a  fellowfliip  and  a  college 
tutorfhip.  On  the  former  occafion  he  was  oppof- 
ed  by  Mr.  Poftlethwayte,  who  was  deeply  verfed 
in  mathematics,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  world. 
Poor  Poftlethwayte,  with  all  his  fkill,  could  d>mm- 
ftrate  himfelf  fit  only  for  a  fmall  country  living, 
while  Watfon  made  his  way  to  a  profefforfhip  and 
a  mitre.  He,  indeed,  foon  obtained  the  efteem 
of  his  own  fociety,  and  of  the  univerfity  at  large, 
to  which  a  fpirited  oppofition  made  by  him  to  an 
improper  recommendation  of  a  candidate  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  greatly  contributed.  This  cir- 
cumflance  redounds  to  the  honour  both  of  Dr. 
Watfon  and  the  Duke,  for  the  latter  was  fo  fenfible 
of  the  propriety  of  the  other's  conduct,  that  he 
cultivated  his  acquaintance,  and  from  that  time 
they  have  been  cordial  friends. 
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It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  was  ele&ed 
public  profeiTor  of  Chymiftry,  though  he  was  then 
actually  ignorant  of  the  fiiil  principles  of  that 
fcience.  His  electors,  however,  had  no  reafon  to 
repent  of  their  choice,  for  he  foon  made  up  by 
diligence,  the  want  of  preparatory  acquirements. 
He  palled  whole  days,  and  fometimes  nights,  in 
the  laboratory,  affi fled  by  a  good  practical  chymift, 
whofe  name  was  Hoffman.  In  their  firft  experi- 
ments, they  deftroyed,  numerous  retorts,  injured 
their  health,  endangered  their  lives,  actually  blew 
themfelvcs  up,  and  at  length  did  the  fame  by  their 
workiliop.  But  our  profeiTor  was  not  to  be  inti- 
midated by  all  thefe  difcouraging  circumflances. 
He  poflefled  an  indefatigable  fpirit,  which  was 
deftined  to  overcome  difficulties. 

His  chymical  character  was  at  laft  completely 
eftablimed  ;  and  his  leclurcs,  which  were  crowded 
with  auditors,  acquired  him  a  high  reputation. 
He  was  next  advanced  to  the  Regius  ProfefTorfhip 
of  Divinity,  on  the  death  of  the  learned  Dr.  Ru- 
therforth,  and  about  the  fame  time  he  married. 

Dr.  Watfon  very  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
the  career  of  politics,  by  his  attachment  to  thofe 
Whig  principles  which  have,  until  of  late,  uni- 
formly diftingui  flied  Cambridge  from  her  fifter 
univerfity.  He  chofe  a  critical  time  to  fliew  off 
thefe  principles,  and  to  gain  himfelf  popularity : 
this  was  the  year  1776,  when  the  fubjecls  of  Go- 
vernment and  Civil  Liberty  were  generally  dif- 
cufled.  His  fermon  preached  before  the  Univer- 
fity 
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fity  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  Reiteration,  was 
printed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  the 
Revolution  vindicated  ;"  and  attracted  a  degree  of 
attention,  exceeded  only  by  Biihop  Hoadley's 
famous  fermon  on  the  kingdom  of  Chrift.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year  he  alfo  publiihed  another 
difcourfe,  preached  before  the  univerfity,  on  the 
anniverfary  of  the  King's  acceflion.  The  publica- 
tion of  thefe  brought  on  a  controverfy  ;  but  the 
only  piece  worth  noticing,  on  this  occafion,  was 
<c  An  Heroic  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Watfon,"  by  the  face- 
tious author  of  "  An  Epiftle  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers," under  the  appellation  of  "  Macgregor." 

He  foon  after  gave  more  fatisfaclion  to  the  reli- 
gious world,  and  gained  a  higher  portion  of  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  public  at  large,  by  "  An  Apo- 
logy for  Chriftianity,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
addreiTed  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Efq."  This  work, 
though  perhaps  it  is  not  fufficiently  copious,  raifed 
the  author's  reputation  very  high,  both  as  a  con- 
troverfialift,  and  a  polite  writer.  The  manner  in 
which  the  divine  treated  the  deiftical  hiilorian, 
has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  but  incorrigible 
bigots,  and  held  up  as  an  excellent  example  for 
imitation.  Mr.  Gibbon  declined  entering  into  a 
difcuilion  of  the  difputed  points  with  the  profeifor  $ 
but  he  wrote  him  a  very  polite  letter,  to  which  he 
received  as  polite  an  anfwer.  The  correfpondence 
has  been  printed  by  Lord  Sheffield,  and  it  docs 

i^onour  to  both  parties. 
Dr.  Watfon  printed  another  political    ferrnon, 
T  2  preached 
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preached  before  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  Fe- 
bruary 4th,  1780,  being  the  day  appointed  for  a 
general  fail,,  which  difcourfe  is*  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion as  thofe  above  mentioned. 

In  1781,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  Chymical 
Effays,  addrefled  to  his  pupil  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland.  This  work  was  received  by  the  public 
with  fuch  great  and  deferved  approbation,  as  to 
encourage  the  author  to  give  the  world,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  four  additional  volumes,  all  of  ac- 
knowledged merit. 

In  the  preface  to  the  laft  volume,  he  has  thefe 
remarkable  obfervarions  :  "  When  I  was  elefted 
"  profeffor  of  divinity,  in  1771,  I  determined  to 
"  abandon,  for  ever,  the  ftudy  of  chymiftry,  and 
"  I  did  abandon  it  for  fevcral  years ;  but  the 
"  veteris  veftigta  flamm<e  Hill  continued  to  delight 
"  rne,  and  at  length  feduced  me  from  my  purpofe. 

"  When  I  was  made  a  Biiliop,  in  1782,  I  again 
"  determined  to  quit  my  favourite  purfuit :  the 
"  volume  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public  is  a  fad 
"  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my  refolution.  I 
"  have  on  this  day,  however,  offered  a  facrifice  to 
<c  other  people's  notions,  I  confefs,  rather  than 
<c  to  my  own  opinion  of  epijcopal  d&orum — 1  have 
"  deitroyed  all  my  chymical  manufcripts. — A 
**  profpect  of  returning  health  might  have  per- 
kv  fuaded  me  to  purfue  this  delightful  fcience  ;  but  I 
"  have  now  certainly  done  with  it  for  ever  ;  at  leaft, 
"  I  have  taken  the  moft  effe6lual  ftep  I  could,  to 
"  wean  myfelf  from  an  attachment  to  it  5  for,  with 

"  the 
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"  the  lioly  zeal  of  the  idolaters  of  old,  who  had 
"  been  addicted  to  curious  arts — /  have  burned  my 
"  books:9 

At  length  Dr.  Watfon's  merits,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  procured  him 
a  feat  on  the  epifcopal  bench,  on  the  tranflation  of 
Bilhop  Harrington  from  the  fee  of  Landaff  to  Sa- 
Jifbury.  This  bifhopric  being  poor,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  hold  with  it  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely, 
a  Rectory  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  the  divinity  pro- 
fefforfhip,  to  which  is  annexed  the  valuable  living 
of  Sameiham. 

The  gratitude  of  another  pupil  of  Dr.  Watfon's 
is  ftill  more  memorable.  The  late  Mr.  Luther,  of 
Ongar,  in  Eflex,  at  his  difeafe,  in  1786,  bequeath- 
ed to  his  tutor  the  fum  of  2o,ooo/. 

The  Biihop  was  hardly  warm  in  his  feat,  before 
he  brought  himfelf  into  pretty  general  notice,  as 
the  advocate  of  ecclcfiaftical  reform,  in  "  A  Let- 
ter acklreifed  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury." 
In  this,  his  lordfhip  ilatcd,  with  no  fmall  force, 
and  with  confiderable  pathos,  the  hardships  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  the  neceility  of  an  equalization 
of  church-preferments.  Though  his  arguments 
were  conciufive,  and  though  the  fa  els  which  he 
adduced  were  incontrovertible,  yet  many  friends 
to  his  fcheme  thought  him  rather  too  precipitate 
and  irregular  in  bringing  forward  his  fentiments 
on  this  fubjecl.  An  addrefs  to  the  metropolitan, 
through  the  medium  of  the  profs,  from  the  junior 
prelate  on  the  bench,  was  confidcred  as  a  mode  of 
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proceeding  not  quite  in  the  ftrict  line  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  propriety,  nor  the  beft  calculated  to  attain  the 
object  in  view. 

This  letter  accordingly  drew  down  on  his  lord- 
(hip  fome  very  fevere  ftriftures  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Cumberland,  a  writer  of  great  powers,  but 
who,  on  this  occafion,  was  far  from  manifefting  a 
commendable  temper. 

The  public  curiofity  was  greatly  excited  when 
the  Bifiiop  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the 
Lords,  January  3oth,  1783.  His  difcourfes  at 
Cambridge  were  {till  frefh  in  every  perfon's  re- 
membrance, and,  therefore,  fomething  unufual 
\vas  expe&ed  on  this  occafion.  The  abbey  was 
uncommonly  crowded  ;  but  the  Bifliop  conducted 
himfelf  with  extreme  caution,  and  delivered  a 
fermon  admirable  in  its  competition,  and  very 
temperate  in  its  fentiments. 

In  1786,  his  lordfhip  publifhed,  at  Cambridge, 
0  A  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,"  in  fix  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  defigned  entirely  for  the  ufe  of 
ftudents  in  divinity.  This  collection  confifts  of 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  become  exceedingly 
fcarce,  on  the  moil  interefting  fubjects  in  facred 
literature,  by  different  writers.  Little  elfe  is 
wanting  to  form  fuch  a  compilation,  but  great 
reading,  candour,  and  judgment.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
fkiently  difplayed  in  this  edition  ;  which  cannot 
but  prove  an  ineftimable  library  of  divinity  to 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

The  Bifhop  took  part  againft  the  miniftry  during 
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the  difcuffions  on  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  King's  illnefs,  he 
voted  with  thofe  Lords  who  confidered  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  having  an  abfolute  right  to  an  unqua- 
lified afTumption  of  the  Regency.  As  the  fee  of 
St.  Afaph  was  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
worthy  Dr.  Shipley,  fome  perfons  were  difpofed  to 
think  that  Bifhop  W.  had  his  eye  upon  a  tranflation 
thither.  The  King,  however,  recovered;  the  Re- 
gency, of  courfe,  fell  to  the  ground;  and  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  St.  Afaph  was  filled  by  Dr.  Halifax. 

In  June,  1791,  the  Bifhop  delivered  a  charge  t® 
his  clergy,  in  which  he  took  occafion  to  touch 
upon  the  great  revolution  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  France,  and  to  advert  to  the  ftate 
of  things  at  home,  chiefly  with  refpecl  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  church,  and  the  pretenfions  of  dif- 
fenters.  Some  of  his  hearers  took  notes  of  his 
lordfliip's  difcourfe,  copies  of  which  were  not  only 
circulated  with  great  induftry  throughout  the 
diocefe,  but  fpread  over  all  parts  of  the  princi- 
pality, and  even  reached  Lambeth.  Alarmed  at 
the  intention  evidently  manifefled  by  this  mode  of 
circulation,  he  loft  no  time  in  publishing  a  faithful 
copy  of  his  charge,  which  completely  did  away 
the  evil  defigns  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  eventful  conteft,  his 
lordfhip  has  exhibited  himfelf,  in  general,  the 
fteady  advocate  of  pacific  meafures ;  and  he  has 
made  fome  admirable  and  very  impreffive  fpeeches 
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in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  neceffity  of  adopting 
a  conciliatory  fpirit. 

But  one  of  the  beft  fervices  which  he  ever  ren- 
dered to  the  public,  was  by  counterafting  the  poi- 
fonous  principles  of  the  author  of  "  The  Age 
of  Reafon,"  by  u  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters,  addreflfed  to  the  Author  of 
that  Work,"  in  1796.  This  has,  doubtlefs,  been 
of  infinite  fervice  in  maintaining  the  caufe  of 
truth  -,  as  it  is  written  in  a  popular  manner,  and 
with  a  dignity  of  expreffion,  and  ppwer  of  argu- 
ment, molt  admirably  adapted  to  imprefs  the  mind 
with  that  refpe&ful  ferioufnefs  which  is  fo  necef- 
fary  to  produce  a  rational  conviction. 

However,  it  muft  be  lamented,  that  the  Biihop 
has  given  fome  advantage  to  the  infidels,  by  paiTmg 
over  in  filence  certain  parts  of  the  Bible  objected 
to  by  them.  From  that  filence  much  has  been  infer- 
red ;  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  more  noble, 
and  in  fact  more  prudent,  to  have  expreffed  his 
free  opinion  concerning  thofe  paflages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  his  lord- 
fliip  printed  a  very  feafonable  and  animated  <(  Ad-r 
drefs  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain."  In  this 
performance,  the  Biihop  waves  difcuffing  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  war,  as  to  its  origin, 
He  confiders  the  nation  as  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive either  of  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  the  enemy, 
or  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  conteit,  Prefer- 
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facrifices,  and  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  make 
very  ilrenuous  exertions. 

Every  body  allowed  this  addrefs  to  poffefs  great 
merit  as  a  compofition  ;  but  many  who  have  made 
financial  politics  their  ftudy,  conceived  that  the 
Bithop  had  gone  out  of  his  depth  •,  while  others 
think,  and  doubtlefs  \vith  reafon,  that  he  has  de- 
parted from  all  his  former  principles. 

That  fuch  a  tract,  coming  from  fuch  a  man, 
fhould  produce  replies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
The  weight  of  his  lordflnp's  character  \\as\vcll 
known.  His  popularity  was  very  great  ;  and.  thofe 
who  were  adverfe  to  the  fentiments  which  he  now 
expreffed,  were  fenfible  that  fuch  fentiments 
would  have  a  very  extenfive  influence  upon  the 
public  mind ;  but  the  profecution  of  two  of  his  lord' 
Ihip's  antagonifts,  has  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  thus  rendered  contro- 
verfy  fafe  only  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  ! 

The  Biihop  is  a  good  public  fpeaker;  his  action, 
is  graceful,  his  voice  full  and  harmonious,  and  his 
delivery  chafte  and  correct. 

As  a  writer  he  is  djftinguiflied  by  a  ftyle  plain 
and  neat,  but  ftrictly  pure,  nervous,  and  argu- 
mentative. 

As  a  biihop  his  character  is  moft  excellent;  and 
as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  he  hath  been  uni- 
formly the  patron  of  merit.  His  family  coniifrs  of 
fix  children  ;  and  his  chief  refidence  is  Coigarth- 
park,  delightfully  fituated  near  the  lakes  in  his 
native  county, 
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Beficles  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  hath 
written:  "  Richardi  Watfon,  A.M.  Coll.  Sacr. 
Sanftae  Trin.  Soc.  et  Chemise  Profefforis  in  Aca- 
demia  Cantabrigenfi  Inftitutionum  Chemicarum  in 
preleftionibus  Academicis  explicatum  Pars  Metal- 
lurgica,"  o&avo,  1766.  "  An  Eflfay  on  the  Sub- 
je&s  of  Chymiftrys  and  their  general  Divifions," 
octavo,  1771.  "A  Defence  of  revealed  Religion, 
in  two  Sermons  preached  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Landaff."  "  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that 
Diocefe,  in  June,  1795."  "  Sermons  and  Tracts," 
one  volume,  octavo ;  and  a  "Charge  to  his 
Clergy,  in  1798." 

A.  T. 


THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE. 

HENRY  ERSKINE,  the  brother  of  David  Earl  of 
Buchan,  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  a  large  portidh  of 
his  genius.  He  received,  in  early  youth,  the  advan- 
tage of  that  liberal  and  literary  education  which  in 
Scotland  is  rarely  denied  even  to  the  meaneft  yeoman ; 
and  has,  till  of  late,  been  moft  folicitoufly  bellowed 
on  the  children  of  nobility.  The  fortune  which 
he  inherited  was  not  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
bury  his  talents  in  frivolous  idlenefs,  and  he  chofe 
the  practice  of  the  law  for  his  profeffional  purfuit. 
He  was  accordingly  admitted,  when  very  young,  a 
member  of  the  Scottifh  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  alike  at  the  bar,  in  the  focieties 
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of  his  companions,  and  in  thofe  elegant  and  fafhi- 
enable  aflemblies  unto  which  his  high  birth  and 
perfonal  accomplifhments  introduced  him,  by  an 
unrivalled  fprightlinefs  of  fancy,  and  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion.  When  all  contended  in  wit,  and 
fportive  humour,  the  fupreme  praife  fcarcely  ever 
failed  to  be  beftowed  on  Henry  Erfkine. 

The  elocution  of  the  Scottith  bar,  even  then,  fa- 
voured not  a  little  of  the  un&ion  of  Donald  Cargill, 
or  George  Whitefield.  Young  Erlkine,  in  his  firft 
pleadings,  difplayed  with  inimitable  felicity  a  cer- 
tain grace,  livelinefsj  and  eafe,  which  needed  only 
to  be  heard,  to  put  to  (hame  thofe  vile  compofitions 
which  had  been  before  admired.  Every  thing  con- 
curred to  promife  him  a  mod  brilliant  career.  But 
it  was  feared,  that  parts  fo  lively,  and  fuccefs  fo 
fplendid,  might  prove  fatal,  by  feducing  him  into 
that  negligence,  and  felf-conceit,  which,  alas  !  too 
often  blight  thericheft  buds  of  opening  genius.  The 
anxiety  of  his  friends,  and  invidious  rivalry  of  his 
competitors,  were  alike  ready  to  fuggeft  that  diffi- 
pation,  frivolity,  or  petulant  felf-applaufe,  muft 
foon  expofe  him  to  be  outftripped  in  his  profeflionai 
career,  by  the  moft  fober  fpirited  of  his  brother- 
advocates  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hare  in  the 
fable  is  faid  to  have  been  left  behind  by  the  fnail. 
The  event,  however,  proved  far  otherwife. 

He  had  the  good  fenfe  to  perceive  that,  in  or- 
der to  excel,  he  mufl  dedicate  himfelf  with  inflexi- 
ble ardor  and  perfeverance  to  the  attainment  of 
profeflionai  excellence,  and  acquire,  by  unremitting 
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pra&ice,  that  honourable  independence  of  fortune 
which  was  neceffary  to  give  due  luftre  to  his  talents. 
In  a  ihort  time  he  became  an  Elder,  and  a  Speaker 
in  the  general  affembly  of  the 'church  of  Scotland, 
the  bed  theatre  for  deliberative  eloquence  which 
his  native  country  affords.  He  vigilantly  feized 
every  occafion  for  the  exercife  of  his  abilities,  as  3 
lawyer  and  a  pleader  -,  and  foon  convinced  the 
world  that  he  was  determined  to  become  a  fteady 
practitioner. 

Having  obtained  in  marriage  the  only"  daughter 
of  Mr.  Fullerton,  a.  lady  of  a  refpeclable  family, 
and  who  brought  him  a  very  handfome  fortune, 
that  event  tended  happily  to  confirm  him  in  thofe 
habits  of  affiduity,  for  which  he  had  begun  before 
to  be  diftinguiihed. 

Every  fucceffive  year  now  encreafed  his  employ- 
ment at  the  bar,  where  he  was  foon  accounted,  ir' 
not  the  very  firfl,  at  leaft  in  the  foremoft  rank. 
Eminent  as  a  wit,  and  an  advocate,  his  political 
fentiments  could  not  long  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Like  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  avowed  himfelf  a 
Haunch  and  ardent  Whig,  and  naturally  gained  the 
notice  and  the  friendship  of  the  moil  illuftrious 
votaries  of  Whiggifm,  as  well  in  England  as  in 
Scotland. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  American  war,  when 
Charles  Fox,  along  with  that  great  political  party 
of  which  he  was  the  informing  and  guiding  genius, 
were,  for  a  fhort  time,  matters  of  the  energies  of 
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the  Britidi  government,  Henry  Erfkine  was  the 
man  whom  they  chofe  as  the  confidential  lawyer  of 
their  adminiftration  in  Scotland.  They  according- 
ly  haftened  to  appoint  him  Lord  Advocate  ;  and  fo 
fplendid  was  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  fo 
liberal  his  character  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  ho- 
nour, that  the  voice  even  of  his  political  enemies 
could  fcarcely  refrain  from  applauding  the  nomi- 
nation. 

But  Fox  and  his  party  were  quickly  driven  from 
the  helm ;  and  Erfkine  was  difmiffed  from  his  official 
fituation,  to  make  room  for  one  who  was,  indeed, 
a  very  worthy  young  man,  but  deftitute  alike  of 
powerful  talents,  and  juridical  experience.  This 
lofs,  however,  could  neither  degrade  the  charaftcr 
of  Erfkine,  nor  leiTen  his  practice  at  the  bar.  He 
had  before  been,  and  he  ftill  continued  to  be,  the 
lawyer,  whom,  on  every  great  occafion,  both  parties 
were  anxious  to  retain  as  their  firft  counfel. 

Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  of  which  he  has  fince  been 
fo  fhamefully  bereft,  that  refpe&able  body,  perhaps 
the  moil  illuftrious  juridical  corporation  in  Europe, 
beftowed  the  office  on  Henry  Erfkine ;  with  an 
eagernefs  with  feemed  to  demonftrate,  that  they 
conferred  equal  honour  on  him  and  themfelves  by 
the  choice. 

Although  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  he  has  not 
been  fo  imprudent  as  to  laviih  his  honourable  gains 
in  a  carclefs  profufion  of  expence,  inftead  of  accu- 
mulating them  for  a  patrimony  to  his  children, 
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Neither  did  the  fatal  Tchifni  in  the  Whig  party, 
in  confequcnce  of  the  diverfity  of  fentimente  with 
which  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  w^ere 
beheld  in  Britain,  betray  him  into  any  political  in- 
confiftcncy.  On  the  contrary,  he  ftill  firmly  ad- 
hered to  thofe  principles  of  freedom,  which  Fox 
and  himfelf  had  been  accuftomed  to  confider  as 
the  genuine  grounds  of  the  Britifh  revolution  in 
1688. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  war, 
a  period,  during  which  the  collifions  of  party-fpirit 
have  become  more  fierce  and  violent  than  before, 
various  practices,  too  mean  and  dishonourable  to 
be  worthy  of  aught  but  contemptuous  oblivion, 
have  been  recurred  to,  in  order  to  'art  the  charac- 
ter and  diminifh  the  practice  of  Henry  Erlkine, 
by  men  who  could  not  win  his  virtue  to  their  fide, 
and  who  were  defirous  to  diminifh  that  afcendency 
to  which  they  could  not  afpire  in  the  career  of 
generous  emulation.  But  talents,  fortune,  and 
character,  fuch  as  his,  may  defpife  calumny,  and 
fmile  at  the  impotence  of  malice.  W. 
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WHEN  high  rank  is  united  with  great  virtues, 
and  both  are  embellifhed  by  learning,  tafte,  and 
talents,  we  then  fee  man  in  his  proudeft  form  ;  we 
overlook  or  forget  all  that  is  weak,  frail,  and  mortal, 
in  human  nature,  and  look  up  to  him  as  a  being  of  a 
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fuperior  order.  Such  a  character  is  the  Earl  of 
Charlemont ;  a  nobleman,  on  whom,  even  in  times 
of  the  moft  imminent  danger,  neither  turbulence 
nor  ilander  has  dared  to  caft  an  afperiion. 

Of  his  lordihip's  early  life,  a  great  part  was 
fpent  abroad  ;  charmed  with  the  arts,  the  climate, 
and  the  language  of  Italy,  it  was  for  many  years 
his  favourite  refidence.  With  the  reft  of  the  world, 
however,  he  was  intimately  acquainted ;  as  at 
every  court  which  a  young  nobleman  generally 
vifits,  he  fpent  more  than  the  ufual  time.  In  all, 
he  was  refpecled  and  beloved  ;  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  fay,  that  when  he  returned  home,  there 
was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  he  was  not 
more  known,  and  had  not  more  of  thofe  connexi- 
ons which  fweetenlife,  than  in  his  native  Ireland  ! 

Home,  however,  his  lordfhip  at  length  returned, 
at  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  this  is  faid  to  have 
been  haftened  by  a  diforder  contradled,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  from  poifon,  adminiftered  by  the  jealoufy  of 
a  woman  with  whom  he  had  an  amorous  inter- 
courfe.  Of  this  diforder,  the  malignity  had  baffled 
the  efficacy  of  all  the  medical  fkill  which  his  lord- 
fhip  found  abroad,  and  it  remained  for  the  honour 
of  an  Trim  phyfician,  if  not  radically  to  remove  the 
difeafe,  at  lead  to  alleviate  its  force,  and  preferve 
a  life  which  was  to  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of 
his  country.  The  phyfician  in  queftion  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Lucas,  a  man  diflinguifhed,  not 
more  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  medical  exertions  in  his 
Lordfhip's  cafe,  than  by  the  ?eal  and  energy  which 
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he  has  difplnyed  as  a  political  writer,  and  a  popular 
reprefentative. 

Having  thus  recovered  a  moderate  fliare  of  health 
by  the  fkill  of  this  Irifli  patriot,  and  prefcribed  for 
hinifelf  a  degree  of  temperance  and  ftriclnefs  of 
regimen  which  few  men  would  have  had  the  ftea- 
dinefs  to  obferve,  his  lordihip  began  to  think  of 
an  heir.  Although  accuftomed  to  view  beauty  in 
its  moft  fafcinating  forms  amidft  the  brilliancy  of 
courts,  the  fplendour  of  wealth,  and  the  attractions 
of  poliihed  manners  ;  he  did  not  feek  thefe  qualities 
in  a  wife.  He  married,  in  1768,  a  Mifs  Hickman, 
a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  provincial  clergy- 
man, poflefled  of  good  fenfe,  and  a  moll  amiable 
difpofition  ;  therefore,  better  chofen  than  if  re- 
commended by  high  birth,  riches,  or  beauty  :  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  marriage,  his  lordfhip  has  feveral 
children  ;  the  eldeft,  Francis  William,  Lord  Caul* 
field,  is  a  young  nobleman  who  it  is  reafonable 
to  hope,  will  emulate  the  virtues  of  his  father. 

Lord  Charlemont  having  felt,  from  'his  early 
refidence  abroad,  the  mortification  of  being  a 
llranger  in  his  native  country,  refolved  that  his  fon 
fhould  have  a  domeflic  education.  Lord  Caulfield 
was,  therefore,  educated  at  the  college  of  Dublin. 
where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  not  more  for  the 
poffeffion  of  a  found  and  mafculine  underftanding, 
than  for  precocious  induftry,  and  mild,  though 
fortiewhat  referved,  manners. 

From  the  moment  in  which  Lord  Charlemont 
firft  embarked  in  public  life,  he  has  invariably  pro^ 
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moted  the  beft  interefts  of  the  country.  He  affefted 
not,  however,  in  any  inftance,  that  popularity 
which  follows  rather  the  fhewy.and  infmcere  pro- 
feflionsof  the  demagogue,  than  the  wife  and  well- 
judged  meafures  of  the  difmterefted  ftatefman  who 
ierves  his  country  more  from  a  motive  of  duty  than 
a  third  of  fame.  With  him,  patriotifm  was  a 
virtue  which-  he  pra&ifecl  for  its  own  fake>  and 
without  attention  to  any  confequences,  except 
the  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  and  a  ftrict 
attention  to  the  public  welfare. 

That  his  political  conduct  has  uniformly  refulted 
from  the  pureft  motives,  nothing,  perhaps,  could 
more  ftrongly  prove,  than  the  manner  in  which 
his  borough  of  Charlemont  has  been  reprefented* 
Though, his  lordihip  does  not  poflefs  wealth  fufli- 
cient  to  render  the  feptennial  receipt  of  40007. 
(the  ufual  price  for  two  mif-reprefentatives !)  an 
object  of  no  importance,  yet  in  no  one  inftance 
has  he  yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  venality ;  for  he 
has  never  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  the  office  of 
legiflator  for  his  country  !  In  the  reprefentatives 
of  his  borough,  his  lordfhip  required  only  talents, 
and  virtue;  and  it  has  been  his  peculiar  good  for- 
tune to  have  always  felecled  men  eminently  pof- 
feffed  of  both. 

Among  thofe  who  have  fat  for  Charlemont 
fince  it  fell  into  his  lordflhip's  hands,  Mr.  Grattan 
is  the  moil  confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  the  member 
>r  this  borough  who  wrought  the  independence  of 
;land.  In  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  his  lord  (hip  con- 
>uted  to  that  great  event,  if  not  by  his  elo- 
u  quo uce 
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qiience  (for  he  is  not  a  public  fpeaker),  at  lead:  by 
his  vote,  his  influence,  and  his  example. 

Thefe  virtues  and  fef vices  of  Lord  Charlemont 
were  neither  unobferved  nor  unrewarded  by  the 
public.     He  was  accordingly  raifed  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people,  more  fully  and  faithfully 
expreffed  than  it  had  been  on  any  former  occafion, 
to  the  moft  honourable  fituation  which   it  was  in 
their  power  to  beftow,  that  of  commander- in-chief 
of  an  army  felf-appointed,  and  felf-paid,  confifting 
of  80,000  freemen,  including  all  the  gentry  and  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom.     To  this  command  of  the 
Old  Volunteer  army  of  Ireland,  he  was  for  feveral 
years  fucceffively  elected  ;  nor  did  the  relation  be- 
tween that  extraordinary  body  of  men  and  his  lord- 
fhip  ceafe,  until   a  difference  of  political  opinion 
had  arifen,  which  induced  him  to  refign.     That 
difference  arofe  on  the  queftion  of  admitting  the 
Catholics  to  participate  in  the  power  of  the  ftate. 
The  idea  was  firil  broached  in  an  addrefs  from  the 
volunteers  of  Ulfter  to  his  lordmip,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  been  reviewed  by  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of    Belfaft.      He,    in  very  plain,   but  very 
polite    and    refpe&ful    terms,    expreffed,    in    his 
anfwer,  his  difference  of  opinion  on  that  queftion. 
A  difcordance  of  fentiment  on  a   point  of  fuch 
moment,  muft  have  been  fatal  to  that  cordiality  of 
affection  which  had  alone  reconciled  him  to  the 
troublefome,  though  highly  honourable,  fituation 
to  which  he  had  been  raifed ;  he  therefore,  fhortly 
afterwards,  refigned  his  command  5  and  govern- 
ment 
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ment  having,  for  fome  time  before,  withdrawn  its 
countenance  from  the  volunteer  army,  it  gradually- 
dwindled  into  infignificance. 

That  his  lordihip  was  eithef  morally  or  politi- 
cally correct,  in  an  opinion  which  tended  to  per* 
petuate  political  incapacities  on  account  of  reli- 
gious tenets,  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove ; 
but  that  he  acled  on  that  occafion,  as  on  all  others> 
rather  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  right,  than  a  view 
to  popular  applaufe,  cannot  be  doubted,  for  to  his 
popularity  nothing  at  that  time  could  have  been 
fo  fatal.  There  was,  however,  fomething  in  his 
character  which  difarmed  political  inventive,  even 
while  aggravated  by  religious  animofity.  The 
moft  virulent  of  thofe  who  blamed  his  conduct 
feemed  to  hefitate  in  calling  him  a  bigot. 

Of  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  his  lordfhip 
has  been  long  a  friend,  and  was  among  the  firft  of 
thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who,  when  the 
queftion  was  agitated,  and  the  great  difficulty  ap- 
peared to  be,  how  individuals  mould  be  fatisfied 
for  the  annihilation  of  their  property,  made  an 
offer  of  a  voluntary  furrender  of  their  boroughs 
to  the  public. 

On  the  queftion  of  the  regency,  too,  he  adopted 
that  fide  which  alone  was  thought  compatible  with 
the  independence  of  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  thofe, 
who,  in  oppofition  to  the  partizans  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
after  ted  the  right  of  that  kingdom  to  appoint  its 
own  regent ;  and  as  they  conftituted  a  majority  in 

le  wtwo  Houfes;  they  accordingly  offered  the  re- 
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gency  to  the  heir  apparent.  For  this,  and  fome 
other  political  offences,  lie  was  fhortly  afterwards  re- 
moved from  the  government  of  the  county  of 
Armagh,  an  ofHce  to  which  he  might  be  almoil 
faid  to  have  an  hereditary  right. 

In  a  mind  like  that  of  his  lordfhip,  cultivated, 
vigorous,  and  pure,  error  is  feldom  a  plant  of  pe- 
rennial growth.  The  opinion  which  he  fo  honeftly 
entertained,  and  fo  boldly  avowed  to  the  volunteer 
army  of  1784,  he  feems  to  have  fince  changed  for 
thofe  of  a  more  liberal  complexion,  as  he  has  of 
late  fupported  the.  Catholic  claim  to  the  elective 
franchife,  which  parliament  acceded  to  in  1796, 
and  is  at  prefent  an  advocate  for  what  is  called 


Of  that  fyftem  of  coercion  which  preceded  the 
late  infurre&ion  in  Ireland  ;  —  of  the  burning  of 
villages;  hanging  their  inhabitants;  tranfporting 
perfons  fufpcfted,  without  trial  ;  llrangling  and 
whipping  to  extort  confeilion  ;  and  billeting  the 
military  at  free  quarters,  in  dillricls  in  which  indi- 
viduals had-  been  diforderly  ;  —  his  lordfhip  has  been 
uniformly  the  declared  enemy.  He,  therefore, 
*vas  one  of  the  very  few  who  fupported  Lord 
jYh/lra  iu  Lis  parliamentary  reprobation  of  thefe 
•ares,  and  in  recommending  thofe  of  peace 
and  conciliation.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
remote  from  his  character,  than  that  of  a  factious 
man,  or  a  fyftcmatic  oppofitionitt.  He  has  fup- 
ported Great  Britain  in  the  war,  merely  becaufe 
Great  Britain  was  cagaged  in  it,  without  any  rela- 
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tion  to  the  abftraft  merit  of  the  conteft  ;  and  he 
has  acceded  cheerfully  .to  every  law,  and  every 
meafure,  which  the  government  thought  necelTarv, 
againft  the  aflault  of  foreign  force,  or  domeftic 
difafFeclion. 

Unexceptionable,    however,    as    Lord    Charlc- 
mont's  political   condu6l   has  been,  it   is  not  as  a 
politician   that    he   is   exclufively  entitled   to   our 
regard.     He  is  more  highly  eftimable,  perhaps,  as 
a  man    of    taile    and    literature.     As   a    general 
fcholar,  he  has  not  his  equal  in  the  Irilh  peerage. 
PoiTeffing  a  refpeftable  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  he  is  alfo  intimately  acquainted  with' 
thofe  of  modern   Europe,  particularly  the  Italian, 
in  which  he   is  an  adept.     To  his  love  of  letters, 
Ireland  owes,  in    a  great   meafure,  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  only  literary  fociety  (except  the  uni- 
verfity)  which  (lie   poflefTes,    namely,     the  Royal 
Iriih  Academy,  which  was  incorporated,  by  royal 
charter,  in   1786,  and  of  which  his  lordihip  has, 
fince  its  foundation,  been  annually  elected  prefi- 
dent.     Of  this  office,  he  difcharges  the  duties  con 
amore,    conftantly  attending   its  meetings,    unlefs 
when  ill  health  prevents,  prefiding  with  a  father's 
care  over  its  concerns,  and  occafionally  contribut- 
ing to  fill  the  pages  of  its  Tranfa&ions.     In  thefe 
volumes    his   lord  (hip  has  published  three  effays, 
which  are  highly  refpe6iable ;  one  on   a  contefted 
pafTage  in  Herodotus ;  another  on  an  ancient  ciif- 
tom  at  Mityline,  with  confiderations  on  its  origin  ; 
a  third  on  the  antiquity  of  the  woollen  marm- 
y  3  faclure 
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facture  in  Ireland,  which  he  has  proved  from  fome 
paflages  in  the  Italian  poets. 

Thefe,  however,  conftitute  but  a  fmall  part  of 
what  his  lordfhip  has  written.  To  fome  of  his 
friends  he  has  (hewn,  at  various  times,  materials 
for  larger  works,  with  which  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  public  will  not  be  favoured  during  his  life  ; 
and  they  will,  probably,  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a 
pofthumous  editor. 

Among  the  lovers  and  the  judges  of  the  fine 
^rts,  he  holds  a  very  confpicuous  rank.  At  his 
houfe  in  Rutland-fquare,  Dublin,  is  to  be  feen  a 
moft  refpeQable  collection  of  the  great  mailers  in 
painting  and  fculpture,  both  ancient  and  modern  3 
and  of  his  tafte  in  architecture,  his  temple  of  Ma- 
rino, within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
is  a  beautiful  fpecimen. 

In  parliament  he  has  never  been  a  fpeaker ;  he 
feems  to  want  nerves  for  an  orator,  and  to  be  feli- 
citous rather  of  the  pleafures  of  ftudy,  than  of 
thofe  raptures  which  refult  from  the  involuntary 
burfts  of  an  applauding  auditory.  In  converfation 
he  is  communicative,  affable,  and  cheerful,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  ;  equally  apt  to  catch  as  to 
impart  fatisfaclion  :  nor  is  it  the  frippery  of  fancy 
which  efcapes  him ;  the  effufions  of  his  full  mind 
flow  like  the  waters  of  a  deep  river,  at  once  placid 
and  majeftic,  uniform  and  profound. 

Of  his  time  he  is  remarkably  economical ;  every 
hour  has  its  allotted  occupation,  nor  is  this  ar- 
ra.ngerrierit  varied  but  on  occafions  of  confiderable 
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moment.  So  regular  is  he  even  in  his  rides,  that 
you  might  afcertain  the  time  of  the  day  to  a  minute 
by  the  fpot  on  which  you  find  him.  His  figure  is 
exceedingly  venerable,  and  flriking.  Upwards  of 
fixty,  his  Jong  grey  hairs,  and  bending  form,  give 
him  the  appearance  of  much  greater  age,  while 
the  placidity  and  ftrength  of  his  countenance  irre- 
fiftibly  imprefs  the  idea,  that  wifdom  and  virtue 
have  been  the  companions  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
remarkable  c ire um fiance,  that  the  precarious  ftate 
of  his  health,  fince  his  partial  recovery  from  the 
difafter  of  his  youth,  has  made  it  neceflary  for  him 
to  ufe  the  cold  bath  throughout  the  year ;  and 
even  in  the  depth  of  the  fevered  winter,  he  has 
not  dared  to  intermit  the  practice. 


HENRY  GRATTAN, 

HENRY  GRATTAN  was  born  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1751.  His  father,  an 
eminent  barrifter,  though  pofleffing  confiderable 
talents,  and  deriving  a  competent  mare  of  practice 
from  the  good  opinion  entertained  of  his  fkill  and 
integrity  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  yet  never  rofe 
to  any  high  legal  fituation.  The  Recorderfhip  of 
the  city,  a  place  at  that  time  worth  about  6ooLper 
annum,  and  to  which  the  corporation  elect,  was  the 
only  office  he  ever  filled.  To  wealth,  accumulated 
by  the  induftry  or  the  fuccefs  of  his  anceftors, 
Henry,  therefore,  could  not  look ;  he  was  accord- 
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ingly  taught  early  to  depend  for  his  future  fame 
and  fortune  on  his  own  exertions. 

At  the  ufual  time  he  was  entered  a  ftudent  of 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he  was  foon  dif- 
tinguiihed  as  the  powerful  competitor  of  two 
clafs-fellows,  whofe  good  fortune  and  talents  have 
fmce  raifed  them  to  the  higheft  fituations  in  the 
flate,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  late  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Ferfier,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

Of  fome  of  the  moft  mining  characters  which 
the  Dublin  univerfity  has  given  to  the  world,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  during  their  residence  in  that 
feminary  their  talents  were  not  exercifed,  or  their 
powers  known:  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  exhibits  one 
memorable  inftance  in  behalf  of  this  aflertion  :  but 
in  refpecl  to  Mr.  G.  and  his  celebrated  contempo- 
raries, that  collifion  which  refults  from  a  rivalry  of 
acquirements  and  talents,  ca!4ed  forth  a  full  exer- 
tion of  the  mental  faculties,  and  they  w^ere  there- 
fore diftmguifhed  as  men  pofTeffing  firft-rate  parts, 
before  they  were  called  to  exhibit  them  on  the 
theatre  of  life.  After  taking  a  degree,  Mr.  G.  was, 
in  1772,  called  to  the  Iriili  bar,  and  for  a  few 
years  attended  the  four  courts  with  an  empty  bag, 
and  a  mind  too  elaflic  to  be  confined  to  the  forms 
of  pleading,  and  too  liberal  to  be  occupied  by  the 
purfuits  of  a  mere  lawyer. 

Difgufted  at  laft  with  a  profeffion,  in  which  he 
perceived  he  would  never  rife  but  by  habits  to 
which  he  could  not  crouch  -y  he  retired,  not  wealthy, 

but 
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but  pofleffing  from  his  father,  who  was  now  dead, 
a  patrimony,  which,  with  economy,  might  have  fe- 
cured  him  independence.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  made  known  to  Lord  Charlemont,  who  had 
for  fome  time  returned  to  Ireland.  By  his  lord- 
(hip,  who  has  always  fhewn  equal  fagacity  in  dif- 
covering  and  zeal  in  promoting  genius,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  his  borough  of  Charle- 
mont. Entering  into  the  legislature  under  fiich 
aufpices,  it  was  natural  to  expeft  that  Mr.  G. 
would  become  the  advocate  of  his  then  fufFering 
and  dependent  country.  Ireland,  indeed,  at  that 
time,  was  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  humiliation,  being 
confidered  merely  as  a  province  to  the  fifter  country. 

Her  legiflature  was  a  petty  council,  incapable  of 
originating  laws  ;  and  her  courts  of  juftice  fubor- 
dinate  to  thofe  of  England,  and  incompetent  to  a 
final  .decifion :  deftitute  of  foreign  commerce,  from 
which  fhe  had  been  excluded  by  Britifh  monopoly; 
her  manufactures  were  crufhed  by  the  weight  of 
Britifh  competition,  and  the  induftry  of  her  people 
checked  from  want  of  encouragement :  in  fhort, 
difcontent,  bankruptcy,  and  wretchednefs.,  covered 
the  face  of  the  country. 

To  evils  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  which  the  cala- 
mities brought  on  by  the  unfortunate  conteft  with 
America  greatly  aggravated  ;  the  narrow  policy  of 
the  times  was  applying  petty  palliatives.  Subfcrip- 
tions  were  collected,  to  keep  the  artificers  from 
famifhing  ;  affociations  were  formed,  to  wear  only 
domeftic  manufactures  5  and  parliament  itfelf  look- 
ed 
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ed  no  further  than  to  alleviate  the  prefTure  of  the 
immediate  evil.  Mr.  G.  however,  whofe  mind 
was  formed  to  embrace  fomething  beyond  prefent 
obje£rs ;  who  was  accuftomed  to  trace  effects  to 
their  caufes,  and  to  look  forward  to  future  confe- 
quences ;  perceived,  that  the  root  of  thofe  cala- 
mities was  not  a  temporary  ftagnation  of  trade  from 
the  American  war,  but  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
unjuft  reftraints  impofed  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
exertions  of  the  country  ;  and  that  to  attempt 
their  cure  by  temporary  expedients,  would  be  to 
roll  up  the  ftone  of  Syfiphus. 

He  was  the  firft,  therefore,  who  had  the  bokl- 
nefs  and  the  wifdom  to  urge  the  legiflature  to  com- 
plain of  thofe  reftraints ;  his  efforts  were  feconded 
by  the  unanimous  vpice  of  the  country ;  arid  fuch 
was  the  efficacy  of  a  political  truth,  thus  urged, 
and  thus  fupported,  that  even  the  whole  force  of 
Britifh   influence  was  found  unequal   to  refift  it. 
The  Jrifh  legiflature  adopted,  and  decreed  the  fen* 
timent ;  and  after  fome  hefitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Britiili  parliament,  the  commerce  of  Ireland  was, 
in   part,  opened   to    her  children.     A   temporary 
gleam  of  fatisfa&ion  was  (lied  over  the  country  by 
this  cGncejTion,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Britiih  parli- 
nient  f  for  fo  accuftomed  had  the  people  been  to 
exclufion,  to  penalties,  and  reilriclion,  that  a  re- 
laxation of  fufpenfion  of  any  of  thefe  was  looked 
on  as  the  conferring  of  a  pofitive  benefit,  rather 
than  the  ceffation  of  an  actual  injury. 

Mr.  G.'s  name  was  now  become  an  pbje£l  of 
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adoration  to  the  people,  and  by  the  volunteer  afTo- 
ciatibns,  which  the  dangers  of  the  war  had  called 
forth,  he  was  looked  up  to  with  peculiar  refpect. 
In  this  (late  of  affairs,  the  re-a£tion  of  popularity 
upon  patriotifm  feemed  to  impart  new  energy  to 
his  mind. 

Mr.  G.  continued  to  exert  himfelf  with  indefa- 
tigable ailiduity  in  the  fenate,  and  by  leading  the 
mind  of  the  public,  and  even  of  the  legiflafure  it- 
felf,  to  the  confideration  of  national  rights,  and  the 
aftual  political  fituation  of  their  common  country 
with  refpecl  to  England,  he  was  clearing  the  way 
for  that  meafure  which  he  meditated — a  declaration 
of  the  legiflature  in  favour  of  national  independ- 
ence. 

By  obtaining  freedom  of  commerce  for  the 
country,  he  had  already,  indeed,  done  much  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  the  great  objecl ;  for  he 
had  removed  the  key-ftone  of  the  arch,  and  thus 
weakened  the  cohefion  of  the  whole  fabric : — he 
had  taught  the  people  to  think,  and  the  legiflature 
to  feel  its  own  power ; — he  had  introduced  a  fpirit 
of  innovation  upon  the  old  fyftem  of  Britifh  domi- 
nation ;  and  the  vigour  with  which  innovations  on 
fuch  fyftems  are  oppofed,  proves  their  malign  effi- 
cacy. Mr.  G.  therefore,  who  obferved  with  plea- 
fure,  no  doubt,  the  operation  of  thofe  caufes  on 
the  public  mind,  endeavoured  by  an  indulrrious 
exertion  of  oratorical  powers  in  the  fenate,  to  in- 
creafe  their  force,  and  fecond  their  effect.  His 
eloquence,  of  a  caft  more  warm  and  animated  than 
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either  parliament  or  the  people  had  ufually  felt, 
and  exerted  upon  fiibje&srefpecting  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  fufceptible  of  the  greateft  degree  of 
enthufiaftic  fervor,  was  gratified  by  complete  fuc- 
cefs.  Dire6ted  by  a  fagacious  underftanding,  which 
could  catch  the  moment  propitious  to  exertion, 
and  proportion  its  zeal  to  its  objeft,  his  parlia- 
mentary fpeeches  taught  a  fubjugated  nation  to 
pant  for  independence ;  while  the  public  voice, 
highly  animated  by  the  fubjec~t,  and  feconded  by 
the  loud  afTent  of  80,000  men  in  arms  (for  to  fo 
many  did  the  volunteer  affociations  amount!) 
kindled  even  in  the  cold  bofom  of  parliament  itfelf, 
?.  defire  to  affert  its  dignity,  and  refcue  its  authority 
from  the  gripe  of  Britifh  ufurpation. 

Of  this  fentiment,  fo  novel  in  an  Irifh  legifla- 
ture,  that  had  long  forgotten  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence— of  this  energy,  which  arifing  from 
extrinfic  circumftances,  rather  than  a  native  and 
internal  principle  of  virtue,  was  therefore  likely 
foon  to  vanifh,  when  thofe  circumftances  mould 
ceafe  to  exift — Mr.  G.  availed  himfelf ;  he  caught, 
as  he  infpired,  the  generous  flame  ;  and  by  one  of 
thofe  extraordinary  difplays  of  impaffioned  elo- 
quence, to  which  even  the  eloquent  cannot  rife, 
but  when  a  momentous  object  feems  to  furniih 
adequate  powers,  he  gave  rife  to  the  celebrated 
declaration,  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland  only,  could  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland,  in 
any  cafe  whatfoever. 

Mr.  Grattan's  popularity  was  now  at  its  acme. 

The 
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The  achievement  of  a  nation's  independence  by 
an  individual,  unaided  by  any  force  or  any  in- 
fluence  bat  that  which  genius  and  which  truth 

o 

afford,  .was  confidered  as  the  refult  of  talents  and 
of  virtue  a!  mo  ft  above  the  lot  of  humanity.  The 
legiflature  itfelf  feemed  for  once  to  participate  in 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  for  in  the  fervor  of  ad- 
miration, it  was  propofed  that/. 100,000  mould  be 
voted  him,  as  a  mark  of  approbation. 

In  its  full  extent,  this  proportion  was  not 
adopted,  for  on  a  fubfequent  fitting,  when  the 
vote  was  before  the  Committee,  they  reduced  it,  at 
the  exprefs  inftance  of  his  own  particular  friends, 
to  £.50,000  ;  to  that  amount,  however,  the  grant 
was  confirmed,  and  Mr.  G.  a&ually  received  the 
money  *. 

The  declaration  of  rights  of  the  Irim  legiflature, 
however  unwelcome  it  muft  have  been  to  the 
minifter  and  parliament  of  England,  was  received 
here  with  that  kind  of  placid  acquiefcence  with 
which  we  aflfent  to  what  is  inevitable.  A  negoci- 
ation  was  immediately  inflituted  between  the  two 
nations,  which  terminated  in  the  repeal  of  the 
6th  of  Geo.  I.  the  a£t  by  which  the  Britim  Parlia- 
ment declared  its  right  to  bind  Ireland  by  Britim 
ftatutes. 

On  the  fubje£i  of  this  repeal,  a  queftion  arofe, 
which  fufpended,  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr. 

*  This  money  has  not  been  applied  folely  to  his  own  ufe,  for 
we  could  record  many  exalted  inftances  of  g«nerofity,  one,  in 
>articular,  exerted  towards  a  meritorious  artift,  whom  he  fent 
abroad  at  his  own  cxpence. 

G's. 
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G's.  popularity.     It  was  contended  by  Mr.  Flood, 
a   gentleman,  who,  though  he   did   not  originatd 
the  meafure  of  declaring  the  legiflative  independ- 
ence of  the   country,  yet  co-operated  to  promote 
It,  that   as   the   6th   of  Geo.  I.  was   an  aft  only 
declaratory  of  a  right,  aflerted  by  the  Britifli  Par- 
liament   to   have   been  veiled  in   it  prior  to  the 
enaftion   of  that  v  ftatute,  the    "  iirnple  repeal'*  of 
the  ftatute  did  not  involve  a  renunciation  of  the 
right ;  and  he  infifted,  that,  notwithftanding  that 
repeal,  Great  Britain  might,  and  from  her  former 
condutl  towards  Ireland  probably  would,  refume 
the  exercife  of  it.     He  therefore  advifed  the  legif- 
lature  to  demand  of  the  Britiih  parliament,  a  full 
and  explicit  renunciation  of  all  claim  in  future  to 
bind  Ireland.     This  opinion   was  adopted  by  the 
people ;  and  carrying  with  it  all  the  force  which 
reafon  or  experience  can  give  to  a  propofition  in 
politics,  met  very  powerful  fupport  even  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament.     Mr.  Grattan,  whofe  faga- 
city  this  objection  to  a  fimple  repeal  had  eluded, 
and   who,  from   a   principle   of  vanity,  perhaps, 
which  has  its  ftrong  hold  even  in  minds  of  the 
firft  clafs,  affe&ed  the  exclufive  honour  of  origi- 
nating and   conducing  the   emancipation   of  his 
country,  applied   all   his  power   of  reafon,  of  fo- 
phiftry,  and  of  eloquence,  to  combat  this  do&rine 
of  Mr.  Flood. 

He  contended,  that  the  repeal  of  a  declaratory 
law,  accompanied  by  fuch  circumflances  as  had 
attended  this,  muft  be  confidered,  and  would  by 
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the  world  be  confidered,  as  implying  a  renunciation 
of  the  right ;  but,  even  if  it  were  not  fo,  and  that 
Great  Britain  fhould  be  fo  unjuft  and  impolitic  as 
to  refume  the  right,  when  ihe  fhould  recover  means 
to  fupport  it  by  power,  an  explicit  renunciation 
would  be  but  a  flender  defence  againft  injuftice, 
fupported  by  force  ;  that  in  fuch  circumftances, 
the  true  fecurity  of  the  people  would  coniift^  not 
in  an  aft  of  parliament,  but  in  that  patriotic  energy 
which  would  enable  them  to  defend,  as  it  had 
already  enabled  them  to  affert,  their  independence ; 
and  that  to  force  Great  Britain,  in  this  her  hour  of 
diflrefs,  to  confefs  herfelf  an  ufurper,  by  an  ex- 
prefs  renunciation  of  a  right  which  (he  had  exer- 
cifed,  would  be  as  ungenerous  to  her,  as  it  would 
be  ufelefs  to  Ireland. 

With  the  people  thefe  arguments  had  no  weight, 
and  in  the  fenate  they  were  borne  down  by  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  truth  and  experience,  feconded 
by  the  powerful  and  logical  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Flood.  In  popular  eftimation,  indeed,  Mr.  G's, 
chara&er  had  been  falling  for  fome  time ;  it  was 
certain  he  had  received  the  money  which  parlia- 
ment had  voted  him ;  and  it  was  infinuated,  that 
for  the  prompt  payment  of  it,  and  Other  confide- 
rations,  he  had  engaged  with  adminiftration  to 
counteract  the  independence  which  his  former 
exertions  had  obtained.  But  in  fuch  infinuations 
there  is  the  beft  reafon  to  believe  there  was  not 
even  a  fliadow  of  truth.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  in  the  conteft  with  Mr,  Flood,  on  the  effici- 
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ency  of  a  fimple  repeal,  Mr.  G.  not  only  reafoned 
weakly,  but  that  in  many  inftances,  conne&ed 
\vith  that  difpute,  he  aftecl  intempcrately.  On 
one  occafion  particularly,  he  pronounced  a  philippic 
againft  Mr.  Flood,  which  was  lefs  diftinguiihed  by 
genius  and  point,  than  by  acerbity  and  virulence. 
His  antagonift  replied,  perhaps  in  a  ftyle  too  much 
like  that  of  his  opponent.  Both  parties  immedi- 
ately left  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  were  pre- 
vented from  terminating  the  contefl  in  a  duel,  by 
being  inftantly  put  under  arreft,  and  bound  in  a 
large  fum  to  keep  the  peace.  Mr.  Flood,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  next  evening,  pronounced  one  of  his 
beft  fpeeches,  containing  a  hiftory  and  defence  of 
his  former  political  life,  which  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  violently  arraigned  by  Mr.  Grattan. 
Mr.  G.  endeavoured  to  reply,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  clamours  of  the  houfe. 

Fruftrated  in  the  hope  of  carrying  on  exclusively 
to  its  completion,  a  revolution  (for  fuch  it  may  be 
called)  which  he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  and  honour- 
ably commenced,  and  finding  the  tide  of  popula- 
rity now  running  ilrong  againft  him,  Mr.  G.  feems 
for  fome  time  to  have  completely  fecluded  himfelf 
from  politics.  During  this  interval,  he  married  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  not,  however,  HS 
the  name  would  indicate,  of  the  Leinfter  family, 
but  one  who  poiTcffed  qualities  much  more  valu- 
able than  thofe  of  high  birth  or  great  connexions, 
for  (lie  is  a  woman  of  the  mod  angelic  difpofition, 
and  of  whom  Mr.  G.  remains,  after  a  lapfe  of  fo 
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many  years,  what  he  had  been  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree before  his  marriage,  an  enamoured  lover. 

Though  Mr.  G.  during  this  period,  did  not  take 
an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  he  remained  ftill 
in  parliament,  and  voted  as  his  confcience  bade, 
.  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes  againft  the  minifter. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1785,  when,  under 
cover  of  a  commercial  arrangement,  it  was  fup- 
pofed  a  defign  had  been  formed  by  the  Britifh 
miniftry  to  fubvert  the  newly-acquired  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irifh  parliament,  we  find  him  again 
alert  and  vigilant  at  his  poft.  Among  the  cele- 
brated propofals  which  were  then  offered  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  by  an  agent  of  the 
crown,  and  which  are  ftill  remembered  and  exe- 
crated in  that  country  by  the  name  of  "  OrdYPro- 
pofitions,"  one  was,  "  that  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
46  land,  in  confederation  of  being  admitted  to 
"  participate  equally  with  Great  Britain  in  all 
<c  commercial  advantages,  mould,  from  time  to 
cc  time,  adopt  and  enaft  all  fuch  a&s  of  the  Britifli 
"  Parliament  as  fhould  relate  to  the  regulation  or 
*'  management  of  her  commerce,"  &c.  This,  it 
was  contended,  would  link  the  Parliament  of  Ire* 
land  into  a  mere  regifter  to  the  Britifli  Legislature. 
Whether  or  not  this  would  really  be  the  cafe,  or 
whether  there  was  any  thing  unreafonable  in  ftipu- 
lating,  that  the  country  which  was  admitted  to 
fliare  in  the  commerce  of  another,  fhould  adopt 
the  fame  commercial  regulations  -,  it  is  certain, 
that  this  opinion  was  entertained  not  only  by  the 
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public  in  genera],  ,but  by  fome  of  the  able  ft  men 
In  both  Houfes,  and  among  them  by  Mr.  G.  who 
gave  to  the  whole  fyftem  the  moil  unqualified  and 
ftrenuous  oppofition.  This  oppofition  proved  fuc- 
cefsful,  the  meafure  was  relinquifhed,  and  Mr.  G. 
thenceforward  continued  to  refill:,  with  the  moft 
zealous  and  perfevering  firmnefs,  what  he  called 
the  principles  of  the  ((  Old  Court  -y"  principles 
which  he  looked  on  as  tending  to  degrade  Ireland, 
by  corruption  and  influence,  to  the  fame  defpica- 
ble  and  miferable  ftate  in  which  ilie  had  been 
reduced  previoufly  to  the  year  1783, 

From  this  period,  we  find  Mr.  G.  an  aftive 
leader  of  the  country  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons -9  loved  by  the  people,  and  dreaded  by  the 
cabinet.  His  popularity,  which  had  fo  fuddenly 
funk,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  parliamentary  boon, 
and  his  fupport  of  the  fimple  repeal,  had  now 
rifen  to  its  former  level ;  and  the  nation  found, 
that,  notwithftanding  one  unfortunate  deviation,  he 
was  (iill  an  upright  and  independent  fenator. 
Among  the  various  meafures  which  now  occupied 
his  attention,  was  the  eftablilliment  of  a  provifion 
for  the  clergy,  independent  of  tythes.  For  many 
years  the  peafantry  of  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  who 
were  exclufively  Catholics,  had  been  difcontented, 
not  fo  much  with  the  payment  of  tythes  to  Pro- 
teilant  paftors,  as  with  the  rigid  and  oppreflive 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  collected  by  proc- 
tors and.tythe-farrners.  That  portion  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  kept,  by  this  caufe,  for  almoft  half 
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a  century  in  difturbance  ;  and,  in  fonie  mftailces, 
it  had  affected  the  province  of  Ulfter.  Mr.  G* 
propofed  a  meafure  which  would  have  removed 
every  difcontent,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  fe* 
cured  a  provifion  for  the  clergy,  equal  to  that 
which  they  then  poffefled,  eafy  and  certain  to 
them,  and  to  the  peafantry  neither  oppreflive  nor 
unpleafant.  This  plan  was,  however,  oppofed  by 
the  collective  influence  of  the  eftablifhed  church, 
and  of  courfe  reje&ed  by  the  legiflature.  Another" 
meafure  which  he  propofed  to  Parliament  about 
the  fame  time,  viz.  a  bill  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  barren  land,  by  exempting  reclaimed 
ground  from  the  payment  of  tythe,  for  feven 
years — was  but  little  calculated  to  reftore  the  fa- 
vour of  the  priefthood  ;  they  accordingly  refilled 
and  defeated  the  projecl ,  and  continued  thence- 
forward to  hate,  if  not  to  calumniate,  its  author. 
The  Whig-club  had  for  fome  time  become  a 
political  body  of  confiderable  confideration.  Mr. 
G.  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not  the  very  firft  mem* 
ber,  in  point  of  talent  and  popularity*  At  his 
inftance  it  was,  that  the  members  who  had  been, 
lince  its  inftitution,  the  advocates  of  a  liberal  fyf~ 
tem,  which  they  confidered  neceflary  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  conftitution,  and  independence  of 
the  country,  came  now  to  a  refolution,  by  which 
they  publicly  pledged  themfelves  never  to  accept 
offices  under  any  adminiftration,  which  fhould  not 
concede  certain  meafures  to  the  people : — thefe 
confiited  principally  of  a  penfion-bill,  a  bill  to 
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make  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  refponfible  far 
their  advice  and  meafures,  another  to  prevent  re- 
venue officers  from  voting  at  eleftions,  a  place- 
bill,  &c.  This  explicit  declaration  of  a  fincere 
and  fixed  purpofe  refpecting  thefe  efiential  fub- 
jefts,  gave  the  fociety  much  weight  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  enabled  them,  after  a  long  oppofition  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  to  effe£l  their  purpofe ; 
a  penfion-bill,  a  plea-bill,  a  refponfibility-bill,  were 
at  lad  yielded  by  the  court  party,  as  concefiions  of 
the  firft  importance,  though  they  had  for  fo  many 
years  refilled  them  as  unneceffary  and  unwife. 

The  celebrity  which  Mr.  G.  had  'attained  by 
his  oppofition  to  Mr.  Orde's  fyftem,  and  his  fubfe- 
quent  exertions  in  the  popular  caufe,  procured 
for  him,  in  the  year  1790,  an  honourable  and  eafy 
eledlion,  as  representative  for  the  metropolis. 

During  the  exiftence  of  the  parliament  which 
then  commenced,  there  occurred,  however,  a 
queftion,  on  which  Mr.  G.  and  a  very  confider- 
able  proportion  of  his  conftituents  materially  dif- 
fered ;  this  was,  the  claim  of  the  Catholics  to  the 
ele £t ivef ranch ife.  From  his  firft  entrance  into  parlia- 
ment, with  a  mind  as  liberal  as  it  was  enlightened, 
he  had  always  been  the  decided  friend  of  every 
meafure  which  tended  to  abolifh  thofe  political 
diftincHons,  which  were  founded  only  on  a  dif- 
ference of  religious  tenets  ;  for  he  conceived  that 
fuch  diilin&ions  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
country  towards  civilization  and  induflry. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the 
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contrary,  prone,  by  fituation  and  habit,  to  reli- 
gious bigotry,  looked  on  the  Catholics  at  once 
with  fufpicion  and  contempt.  Enjoying  a  mono- 
poly of  municipal  honour  and  emoluments,  by  the 
exclufion  of  all  who  profeffed  a  different  faith,  from 
the  franchifes  of  the  capital,  they  confidered  every 
attempt  to  reftore  them  to  thofe  franchifes  as  an 
attack  on  their  property,  or  a  violation  of  their 
rights.  Befides  thefe  caufes,  the  adminiftration 
had,  by  fome  recent  inftitutions,  obtained  a  para- 
mount influence  in  the  corporation  ;  and  to  perpe- 
tuate religious  diftin&ions,  which  had  hitherto 
kept  Ireland  weak,  was  dill  the  court  policy. 
This  influence,  therefore,  operating  in  conjunction 
with  other  caufes,  rendered  the  municipal  officers 
of  Dublin  incapable  of  participating  in  that  en- 
creafed  liberality  of  fentiment  which  had  now 
every  where  begun  to  diffipate  prejudice,  and  dif- 
pel  bigotry.  On  the  queftion  of  admitting  the 
Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  the  confutation,  the 
corporation  2nd  Mr.  G.  accordingly  differed  5  and 
had  not  circumftances  occurred  which  prevented 
him  from  becoming  again  a  candidate  for  the  capi- 
tal, there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  a  fecond  time 
elefted  its  reprefentative. 

The  war  with  France  had  now  taken  place  -9 
Mr.  Grattan  approved  of  it,  or  rather  he  affe&ed 
to  confider  Ireland  as  bound,  with  all  its  might,  to 
affift  Great  Britain  when  once  engaged  in  the 
conteft.  This,  at  leaft,  was  the  opinion  enter- 
gained  by  him  during  the  fliort  adminiftration  of 
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Lord   Fitzwilliam ;    and    in    this  opinion   he  rc- 
irmine'l^    until    he   found   that    the    continuation 
of  h  ftilities    threatened    the   empire  with   ruin, 
either  from   the  incapacity  of  thofe  by  whom  it 
was  conducted,  or  the   murmurs  which  it  occa- 
ii'>ned.     In  Ireland,  indeed,  difcontent  had  been 
fpr  >ading  with  incalculable  velocity,  and  deepen- 
ing as  it  fpread.     The    pertinacity  and   infolence 
with  which  ad  niniftration  had  reje&ed  the  peti- 
tions of  the  Catholics,  and  the  rapidity  and  incon- 
fiftency  with    which   they  granted  the  prayer   of 
thofe  petitions,  at  the  fir  ft  fuggeftion  of  the  Britifli 
cabinet ;  the  obftinacy   with  which   they  refufed 
ver  to  hear  of  a  reform,  the  advocates  of  which 
re     blackened    with    abufe,    and    calumniated 
traitors;  the  enormous  increafe  of  court-influ- 
ence,   by   the   ihamelefs  and   wanton  increafe   of 
finecure  offices,  the  lavifli  profufion  of  titles ;  and 
above  all,    the  trick   which  it  was  fuppofed  the 
Britifli  cabinet  had  played  off  on  Ireland,  by  fend- 
i  :£  Lord  Fitzwilliam  with  conceffions  which  W7ere 
revoked  when    the  fupply  was  voted;    all   thefe 
i  aufes  had  already  generated  a  degree  of  difcon- 
tent  in  the   country,   of   which  no  inftance  had 
been  known  in  former  times. 

The    celebrated   Society    of    United  Irifhmen, 

who    aflbciated    (whatever  their    real    principles 

ht  have  been)  .under  the  pretext  of  reform,  de- 

<-vea  from  thefe  difcontents  new  vigour:  they  had 

.minated  their    principles  through  the  ifland, 

and 
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and  they  were  already  embraced,  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  perceiving  the  danger  in  which  the  (late 
was  involved  by  this  fyftem  of  minifters,  conftantly 
refitted  it  with  all  his  power.    He  was  feconded  by 
a   fmall,    but    active  and   able   oppofition,  which 
left  no  exertion  untried  to  reconcile  the  court  and 
the. country,    by  adviling  meafures  which  would 
have  ranged  every  moderate  and  good   man  on  the 
fide   of  parliament  and  the  throne,  and  thus  have 
weakened   the    republican    and   French  factions, 
which    had    now    become    fo   powerful.     Thcfe 
efforts  were,  unfortunately,  not  fuccefsful.     Inflead 
of  conciliating,    adminiftration  continued  to  exaf- 
perate  ;  and  fcorning  to  refort  to  lenitives,  applied 
the  moft  powerful  cauflics :  for  every  meafure  of 
moderation,  or  conceffion,  which  was  propofed  by 
Mr.  G.  and  his  party,  one  of  feverity  and  coercion 
was  fubftituted,  until  the  cabinet  ultimately  arrived 
at  military  law,  and  free  quarters  !     At  that  criti- 
cal   moment,  Mr.  G.  who  could  no  longer  hope, 
by  his  prefence  in  the  fenate,  to  ferve  his  country, 
feceded  ;  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  parliament,  pub- 
lifhed  a  very  eloquent  and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his 
former  conftituents,  accounting  ibr  his  pad  con- 
duel,  and  formally  declining  to  accept  of  a  feat  in 
the  legiflature. 

Such  are   the  leading  facts  which  have  marked 

the  life  of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 

-him  by  his  opponents,  while  the  fever   of  politics 

continues  to  agitate  the  human  mind,  will  have 

x  4  his 
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his  merits  and  defe&s  examined  fairly  by  posterity, 
and,  in  all  probability,  be  acknowledged  by  them 
as  a  great  man. 

Of  his  private  life  there  is  but  little  generally 
known,  becaufe  little  has  occurred  in  it  to  intereft 
attention.  It  has  paffed  on  in  a  fmooth  manner, 
marked  equally  by  the  pra&ice  of  every  conjugal 
and  domeuic  virtue.  If  there  be  any  of  his  good 
qualities  which  verge  on  the  confines  of  vice,  it  is 
his  economy,  of  which  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
it  approaches  towards  penurioufnefs,  if  it  does  not 
reach  that  point.  It  has  been  often  faid,  that 
though  he  received,  in  early  life,  from  the  liberality 
of  his  country,  a  very  handfome  addition  to  his 
patrimony,  he  never  difplayed,  either  in  private 
or  public,  a  munificent  difpofition  *.  But  it  mould 
be  remembered,  that  the  fortune  which  Mr.  G. 
obtained  then,  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
acquifitions :  he  pra&ifed  in  no  profeffion,  he  ac- 
cepted no  place,  and  he  foon  faw  a  young  family 
rifmg  around  him,  for  which  the  whole  was  not  a 
very  ample  provifion :  for  he  has  four  children  ; 
the  eldeft  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  G.  difp.Iays  manners  that  are 
in  a  high  degree  pleafmg.  Wit  he  feems  not  to 
poiTefs,  and  he  has  a  caft  of  mind  too  lofty  for- 
humour ;  but  if  he  does  not  "  fet  the  table  in  a 

->  It  is  but  canclid  here  to  ftate,  in  oppofition  to  tfce  above, 
that  Mr  G.  has  patronised  and  affifted  a  painter  of  great  ex- 
Delation,  now  in  Italy,  who  had  no  other  claims  on  his  gene- 
roftty,  than  his  merit,  his  youto,  and  his  poverty, 

roar/* 
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Toar,"  or  dazzle  with  the  radiance  of  fancy,  he/ 
diffufes  over  the  convivial  hour  the  mild  charms  of 
good-humour,  and  foftens  fociety  with  unaffuming 
gentlenefs. 

In  converfation  he  appears  to  great  advantage ; 
for,  with  a  mind  well  ftored  with  ufefuj  learning, 
and  converfant  on  every  topic  which  occurs,  he 
has  a  felicity  of  expreffion,  which  communicates 
his  meaning  in  the  moft  concife  and  impreflive 
manner  :  he  is  not  argumentative,  but  when  an 
argument  is  inftituted,  his  opinions  are  urged  with 
great  modefty,  but  with  great  ftrength,  and  if 
victor  in  the  conteft,  he  generoufly  relinquifhes 
the  field  to  the  vanquifhed, 

Of  Mr.  G's  political  opinions,  the  complexion 
may  be  known  from  the  meafures  which  he  has 
fupported,    and   the   tenor  of   his   parliamentary 
conduct.     As  they  have  ftruck  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  they  appear  to  be  ftrongly  monarchical,  and 
democratical  only  fo  far  as  our  conftitution  requires 
them  to  be ;  at  the  fame  time  leaning  towards  a 
perpetuity  of  union  between  the  two   countries, 
and  yet  decidedly  adverfe  to  the  exiilence  of  any 
Pritifh  influence  in   Ireland,    diftincl;    from    that 
which  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of 
a  Britifh  prince  renders,  indifpenfable.     That   he 
fhould,  therefore,  be  connected  with  a  fociety  of 
men  whofe  aim  was  feparation  from  England,  and 
the  eflablifhrnent  of  an  Irifli  republic,  feems,  in, 
the  higheft  degree,  improbable.     The  luflre  of  his 
however,  fuffered  a  temporary  ecliofe  5  and 
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fo  fliort -lived  is  municipal  gratitude,  that  it  was 
a£tually  expunged  from  a  city  which  he  has  ren- 
dered flourishing  *,  at  the  very  fame  time  that  it 
was  (Truck  from  the  lift  of  privy- counfellbrs  f. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  Mr.  G.  ranks  in  the  higheft 
clafs.     In  his  orations 'there  is  a  grandeur  which 
mark sa  mind  of  fuperior  order,  and   enforces   at 
once,  reverence  and   admiration.     On  every  fub- 
je£t  which  he  treats,  he  throws  a  radiance  that  en- 
lightens without  dazzling ;  and  while  it  a  {Ms  the 
judgment,  delights  the  imagination.     His  ftyle  is 
always  peculiar,  for  it  varies  its  charafter  with  the 
occasion.     At  one    time  clofe    and  energetic,    it 
concentrates  the  force  of  his, argument,  and  com- 
pels conviction ;   at  another,    diffufe,    lofty,    and 
magnificent,    it  applies  itfelf  to  every  faculty  of 
the  mind,  charms  our  fancy,  influences  our  will, 
and  convinces  our  underitanding.     At  all  times  his 
manner  is  animated  with  a  pleafing  warmth,  which 
renders  it  impoflible  to  hear  him  without  intereft] 
but  on  fome  occafions  he  exerts  a  power  which  is 
irrefiitible.     Proilitution,  under  its  influence,  for- 
gets for  a  moment  the  voice  of  the  minifter,  and 

*  Cork,  'St.pt.  29. — *«  By  order  of  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  anil 
Common-Council  of  the  city  of  Cork,  the  public  aredefired 
to  take  notice,  that  the  ftreet  hitherto  named  Grattan-ftrtet,  is, 
in  f  ture,  to  be  called  Dkneax-ftriet." 

f  Since  the  agination  of  the  important  queftion  refpe&ing  an 
Union,  the  enemies  of  Mr.  G.  feem  to  have  been  afhamed  of 
their  ondufi  towards  him  j  and  he  actually,  at  this  moment, 
bids  fair  to  be  as  popular  as  ever, 

place, 
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place,    f>enfion,    and  peerage,  have  but  a  feeble 
hold  even  of  the  mod  degenerate. 

To  the  excellence  of  his  ftyle  he  does  not  add 
the  graces  of  action  ;  it  is  forcible,  indeed,  and 
fometimes  expreffive,  but  it  is  feldom  elegant,  and 
never  pleafing.  To  inve£tive,  to  which  Mr.  G. 
has  fometimes  deigned  to  have  recourfe,  his  man- 
ner is  better  adapted  than  to  the  fedatenefs  of 
cool  difquifition ;  and  yet  invective  is  not  that  in 
which  he  principally  excels :  he  is  more  fitted  by 
nature,  and  happily  the  fituation  he  has  filled  has 
more  frequently  called  him,  to  defend  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  to  pourtray  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
expectations  of  a  magnanimous  people,  than  to 
defcendtoa  wordy  conteft  with  individuals  j  though, 
when  that  conteft  has  been  inftituted,  the  weapons 
of  Mr.  G.  have  been  found  fharp,  if  not  polimed, 
and  capable  of  inflifting  wounds  which  refufed  to 
be  healed.  W. 
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THE  great  Admiral  Howard,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  was  wont  to  fay, 
that  "  a  certain  portion  of  madnefs  was  necefTary 
to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  an  Engliili  feaman." 
We  know  not  whether  this  affertion  ought  to  be 
admitted  in  its  full  extent  ;  yet  the  fa 61  is,  that 
fome  of  our  moft  celebrated  naval  characters  have 

obta  ned 
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obtained  renown  for  deeds  which  appear  to  cold- 
blooded men  to  favour  of  defperation,  as  well  as  of 
valour. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detract  from  any  man's 
merits,  who  has  been,  or  is  now  engaged  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  either  by  fea  or  land  ;  but 
we  are  forced  to  fay,  that  our  admiration  is  not  fo 
much  excited  by  thofe  dazzling  exploits  which 
pleafe  the  populace,  as  by  the  more  fteady  and 
extenfive  operations  of  fuch  magnanimous,  but 
prudent  commanders,  who  are  rather  bent  upon 
general  good,  than  romantic  adventures.  Each, 
however,  has  his  portion  of  merit  ;  and  he  who 
hazards  his  perfon  with  alacrity,  in  behalf  of  the 
country  for  which  he  fights,  muft  always  claim 
our  refpe£t. 

Sir  William  Sydney  Smith  was  born  in  the 
metropolis,  A.D.  1764.  His  *  father  was  a  Captain 
in  the  army,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  Mr. 

*  Captain  Smith  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Germaine, 
it  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  vvas  examined  as  an  evidence  on  his 
trial.  Jlis  teftimony  on  that  occafion  is  faid  to  have  faved  the 
life  of  his  proteftor. 

Having  encountered  forrie  obloquy,  in  confequence  of  his  zeal, 
the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  who  was  greatly  attached  to  his  younger  fon, 
I*9rd  George,  very  properly  took  captain  S.  into  favour ;  and, 
among  other  gifts,  prefented  him  with  a  grant  of  land  at  the  foot 
of  Dover-caftle,  on  which  he  has  built  a  whimfical  houfe.  Some 
adjoining  apartments  are  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  the  kit- 
chen, &c.  are  roofed  with  boats.  There  is  a  tower,  called  "  Sir 
Sydney's  look-out ;"  and  the  writer  of  this  is  informed,  that  his 
father,  arho  is  a  ftaunch  methodift,  has  lately  erecled  a  chapel 
there. 

Wilkinfpn, 
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Wilkinfon,  a  merchant  of  great  eminence  in  the 
city.  This  match  was  fo  hoftile  to  Mr.  Wilkinfon's 
fentiments,  that  he  not  only  difcarded  Mrs.  Smith 
in  his  life-time,  but  at  his  death  left  his  whole  for- 
tune, which  was  very  confiderable,  to  his  other 
daughter,  now  Lady  Camelford. 

The  fubject  of  the  prefent  notice  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Knox,  the  truly  able  and  learned  mafter 
of  Tunbridge-fchool ;  and  at  an  early  age  was  put 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  which  profeffion  he  had 
adopted  for  himfelf.  He  rofe  rapidly,  and  at  the 
age  of  fixteen  was  fifth  lieutenant  of  the  Alcide  of 
feventy-four  guns ;  he  was  made  poll-captain  in 
1783,  at  which  time  the  reftoration  of  peace  pre- 
vented him  from  exercifing  his  aftive  fpirit  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Ruflia  and 
Sweden  in  the  year  1788,  Captain  Smith  obtained 
permiilion  from  the  Englifh  government  to  enter 
into  the  navy  of  the  latter  power,  in  which  he  was 
honoured  with  a  diftinguifhed  command. 

During  this  conteft,  he  gave  fuch  fatisfa£Hon  to 
the  court  of  Sweden  by  his  important  fervices,  that 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him; 
which,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  his 
own  fovereign. 

On  the  termination  of  that  war,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  foon  after  fet  out  on  his 
travels  through  various  parts  vof  Europe. 

When  hoftilities  broke  out  between  England 
and  France  he  -was  in  Italy  ;  and  on  Lord  Hood's 

getting 
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getting  pofTeffion  of  Toulon,  Captain  Smith  went 
thither  and  volunteered  on  board  the  Britifh  fleet. 
In  the  fubfequent  evacuation  of  that  place,  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  dangerous,  but  important,  fer- 
vice,  of  fetting  fire  to  the  fhips,  dock-yards,  and 
arfenal,  which  he  performed  \vith  fuch  fkill,  bold- 
nefs,  and  fuccefs,  as  to  call  forth  the  warmeft  en- 
comiums from  Lord  Hood  in  his  account  of  that 
tranfa&ion  to  the  Admiralty. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  had  the  command 
of  the  Diamond  frigate  beftowed  on  him,  with 
which  he  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  on  their  own 
coafl,  and  made   feveral  important   and  valuable 
captures.     Some  other  veflels  were  afterwards  put 
under  his  direction,  as  commodore  ;  with  this  little 
fquadron  he  performed  feveral  effential   fervices, 
particularly  in  attacking  a  French  convoy  at  Her- 
qui,  where  he  landed  and  demolifhed  the  fortifica- 
tions.    At  one  time  Sir  Sydney  went  with  his  fingle 
frigate  into  Breft  harbour,  and  having  reconnoitred 
the  ftate  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  came  out  without 
fufpicion.     He  was  enabled  to  do  this,  by  the  very 
fluent  manner  with  which  he  fpeaks  the  French 
language. 

At  length,  however,  his  enterprifing  fpirit,  un- 
fortunately, brought  him  into  a  very  difagreeable 
fituatipn.  Being  offHavre-de-Grace,  April  18,  1796, 
he  captured  an  armed  veffel  in  the  outer- harbour  ; 
but  the  tide  making  flrong  up  the  Seine,  ilie  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  current  near  the  forts. 
JYVhen  night  came  on,  Sir  Sydney,  who  was  deter- 
mined 
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mined  not  to  lofe  his  prize,  manned  and  armed  bis 
fmall  craft,  arid  went  with  them  to  bring  her  off". 
He  fucceeded  in  boarding  her,  and  was  towing  her 
down  the  river,  when  an  alarm  was  given,  and 
feveral  gun-boats  proceeded  to  cut  the  veffel  off. 
After  an  obftinate  refinance,  Sir  Sydney  was  at 
length  taken,  together  with  fixteen  of  his  crew, 
and  three  of  his  officers. 

The  French  were  happy  at  having  gained  pof- 
feflion  of  one  who  had  been  fo  great  an  eye-fore  to 
them,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  capital,  where  he 
was  kept  in  clofe  confinement,  without  ever  being 
fuffered  to  be  at  large  upon  his  parole.  The  Eng- 
lim  government,  defirous  of  his  releafe,  fent  over 
Capt.  Bergeret,  commander  of  La  Verginie,  in  July 
following,  to  be  exchanged  for  him  ;  but  the  direc- 
tory refufing  to  accede  to  the  terms,  the  French 
Captain  returned,  faying,  "  he  preferred  death  to 
difhonour."  It  was  a£tually  one  time  in  contempla- 
tion to  try  Sir  Sydney  as  a  fpy  and  incendiary,  to 
which  the  direftory  were  led  in  confequence  of  his 
conduft  at  Toulon  ! 

After  a  long  and  mod  rigid  confinement,  he  at 
length  effected  his  efcape,  April  24,  1798,  from 
Paris,  and  arrived  in  London  May  6th  following. 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurred,  was  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  papers  as  nioft  extraordinary,  and  little 
Ifhort  of  miraculous.  It  was  dated,  that  as  the 
officers  were  conveying  him  from  one  prifon  to 
[another,  a  crowd  in  the  llreet  occafioned  the  car- 
riage to  flop,  on  which  foiire  one  opened  the  door, 

id  drey/  Sir  Sydney  out,  who  paffed  unmolefted. 

through 
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through  the  people,  and  got  into  the  fuburbs ; 
whence,  by  a  circuitous  courfe,  with  an  emigrant 
gentleman,  he  arrived  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  they 
took  to  an  open  boat  ;  and  after  being  at  fea  for 
fome  confiderable  time,  were  picked  up  by  a  Britifh 
frigate,  which  landed  him  and  his  companion  in 
Old  England,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French 
government  took  this  curious  method  of  releafmg 
him  ;  for  it  is  hardly  within  the  line  of  probability 
that  fuch  a  man  fhould  have  efcaped  from  his 
keepers  in  one  of  the  public  ftreets  of  Paris,  and 
that  too  in  optn  day,  without  the  connivance  of 
perfons  in  power. 

His  being  taken  at  firft  was  the  effect  of  his  own 
imprudence,  for  certainly  there  were  officers  in  his 
fhip  competent  enough  to  the  fervice  of  boarding 
and  bringing  away  a  paltry  privateer,  without  the 
neceffity   of   the   captain's   going  in  perfon.     Sir 
Sydney  has  fince  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Le  T'lgrg)  a  mip  of  80  guns,  taken  from   the  j 
French  ;  and  in  which  he  failed  in  the  latter  end 
of   1798,  to  the   Mediterranean,  and   is  now   at  j 
Constantinople. 


THE  REV.  THOMAS  HAWEIS,  LL.D.  AND  M.D, 
THIS  gentleman  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  our 
colle&ion,  as  well  on  account  of  his  refpe (Stability 
as  a  man  of  letters,  as  his  being  if  not  at  the  head 
of,  at  leaf!  greatly  reipected  by,  that  numerous  and 
highly  diflmguiihed  clafs  of  Chriftians,  commonly 

called  the  Calviniftical  Methodifts, 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Haweis  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  was 
educated  at  the  free  grammar- fchool  in  Truro, 
where  the  celebrated  Samuel  Foote,  commonly 
called  the  Englifh  Ariftophanes,  was  brought  up. 
After  receiving  a  good  clailical  education,  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  an  eminent  furgeon  and  apotheca- 
ry in  his  native  place,  and  ferved  his  time  with  great 
credit,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  application. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walker  was,  at  that  time,  curate  of 
Truro,  and  young  Mr.  Haweis  was  fo  affecled  with 
the  preaching  and  character  of  that  exemplary 
man,  that  his  whole  mind  became  impreffed  with 
the  love  of  religion,  and  the  defire  of  being  a  minif- 
ter  of  the  gofpel.  His  friends  were  not  willing 
to  crofs  his  inclinations,  and  he  was,  therefore,  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  entered  of  Chrift's  college,  and  in  due 
courfe  took  his  degree  of  LL.B. 

Soon  after  his  being  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he 
bfecame  diftinguifhed  as  a  popular  preacher,  parti- 
cularly at  Oxford,  where  he  delivered  a  feries  of  dif- 
courfes,  which,  in  1760,  he  published,  under  the 
title  of  "  Evangelical  Sermons."  Not  long  after 
he  became  affiftant  to  Mr.  Madan,  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Lock-hofpital,  and  about  thp  fame  time  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Gountefs  of  Huntingdon. 

While  he  officiated  at  the  Lock-chapel,,  a  cir- 
cumflance  occurred  which  made  a  considerable 
noife  at  the  time,  and  brought:  upon  our  divine,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  much  unmerited  odium.  A 
gentleman,  who  ufually  attended  that  place  of  wor- 
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ihip,  informed  Mr.  Madan,  that  he  had  a  living  in 
his  gift,  which  he  wifhed  to  beftow  upon  fome 
minifter  of  evangelical  fentiments.  Mr.  Madan 
recommended  Mr.  Haweis,  who  was  furprifed  at 
this  generofity  in  a  Itranger.  Some  time  after  his 
being  indufted  to  the  living  of  Aldwinkle,  in  North- 
amptoniliire,  which  he  now  holds,  the  patron 
thought  proper  to  make  a  demand  upon  him  for 
the  prefentation.  The  matter  got  into  print,  much 
was  publifhed  on  both  fides,  and  thofc  who  were 
prejudiced  refpecling  the  body  of  Chriftians  to 
whom  Mr.  H.  belonged,  exclaimed  vehemently 
againfl  him  for  his  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Madan.  Time,  however,  has  def- 
troyed  this  prejudice,  and  we  believe  there  is  no 
perfon  fo  uncandid  at  prefent,  as  to  admit  a  thought 
to  his  difadvantage,  in  confequence  of  this  bufinefs. 

About  that  period,  he  published  a  very  ufeful 
and  judicious  commentary  upon  the  fcriptures,  en- 
titled, ce  The  Evangelical  Expofitor,"  in  2  vols. 
folio. 

Mr.  H.  had  the  chief  management  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's extenfive  concerns  on  her  death,  a:  which 
period  he  found  himfelf  nominated  by  her  will 
one  of  the  principal  truftees  of  her  various  chapels 
in  town  and  country*.  In  1795,  the  miffionary 
fociety  commenced,  formed  upon  a  plan  and  fcale 
certainly  more  adequate  to  the  obje£t,  more  pro- 
mifing  in  its  appearance,  and,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 

*  He  had  a&ed  as  her  Chaplain,  for  feveral  years,  without 

accepting  of  any  emolument  whatever* 
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gone,  more  profperous  in  its  operation,  than  any 
other  that  can  be  mentioned.  This  inftitution 
equally  admits  churchmen  and  diffenters.  It  is 
marked,  indeed,  only  by  what  are  called  the  evan- 
gelical fentiments  :  it  pays  no  regard  to  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  inferior  queftions  of  church  go- 
vernment, or  the  manner  of  public  worfhip  ;  but 
it  admits  no  miffionaries  except  fuch  as  are  firmly 
grounded  in  the  eflential  doctrines  of  chriftianity, 
particularly  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  and  the  atone- 
ment by  his  death. 

At  the  firft  public  meeting  of  this  fociety,  held 
at  Spa-fields  chapel,  Mr.  H.  preached  a  very  af- 
fecYmg  and  mafterly  fermon  on  the  occafion  -,  and, 
at  a  fubfequent  one,  he  read  a  memorial,  in  which 
he  examined  the  fubjecl  with  the  greateft  precifion 
and  accuracy,  and  recommended  ftrongly  that  the 
firft  million  (hould  be  to  the  Friendly  Iflands,  in 
the  South-Sea,  which  meafure  was  adopted.  This 
fermon  and  memorial  were  printed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fociety's  papers. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  he  obtained, 
from  one  of  the  Scotch  univerfities,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  phyfic  ;  and  left  his  motives  for  fo  doing 
fhould  be  mifunderftood,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay, 
that  he  often  gives  his  advice  gratis,  and  vifits 
poor  fick  people  at  their  own  habitations.  Now, 
as  he  was  originally  brought  up  to  the  practice 
of  medicine,  there  was  a  propriety  in  his  taking 
a  do&or's  degree  in  that  faculty,  to  render  him 
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competent  to  give  his  advice,  and  to  attend  conful- 
tations,  in  the  way  of  benevolence. 

In  i797,hepublifhedthe  life  of  that  eminent  and 
popular  divine,  Mr.  Romaine.  This  performance 
does  great  credit  to  his  talents  as  a  biographer. 

The  miilionary  concerns  feem  to  engrofs  his 
principal  attention  ;  and,  without  doubt,  that  large 
and  highly  honourable  fociety  could  not  have  a 
more  able,  indefatigable,  or  faithful  adherent.  The 
accounts  received  from  the  miffionaries  at  the  Mar- 
quefes,  the  Society,  and  Friendly  I  (lands,  are  very 
flattering  to  thofe  who  have  formed  ftrong  expe&a- 
tions  refpcfting  this  new  attempt  to  propagate 
chrifnanity  in  heathen  lands.  We  underltand  that 
the  fociety  is  not  fo  opulent,  in  refpecl  to  finances, 
as  could  be  wilhed,  elfe  it  would  enlarge  its  fphere 
of  operation,  to  carry  civilization  and  religion  into 
other  dark  and  uncultivated  regions. 

Dr.  Haweis  is  ftill  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
preacher.  His  ftyle  is  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  He 
eever  defcends  to  that  coarfe  method  of  illuftration 
made  ufe  of  by  fome  popular  preachers,  nor  doe» 
he  entertain  his  auditory  with  quaint  witticifms 
and  ridiculous  anecdotes.  He  has  a  clear  method 
of  reafoning,  and  feldom  launches  into  the  wildnefs 
of  declamation.  As  a  writer,  he  poffeffes  great 
merit,  on  account  of  an  elegant  ftyle,  which  is  at. 
once  pious  and  fervid. 

THE 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  DUNDAS, 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT,  &C. 

HENRY  DUNDAS  is  a  defcendant  from  a  younger 
branch  of  a  family  *  long  eminent  among  the 
petty  barons  of  Lothian.  During  a  great  part  of 
the  century  which  is  now  about  to  expire,  his  im- 
mediate anceftors  have  been  diftinguifhed  as  the 
ableft  advocates  at  the  Scottish  bar :  and  they 
have  there  fucceffively  attained  to  the  highcft 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  juridical  profef- 
fion.  His  father,  even  while  a  young  lawyer,  ap- 
peared to  old  Prefident  Dalrymple.  to  excel,  in 
difcernment,  eloquence,  and  erudition,  all  thofe 
admired  advocates,  the  Fletchers,  Gilmores,  Ni- 
eholfons,  and  Lockharts,  whom  he  himfelf  had 
heard  in  his  younger  years,  His  elder  brother, 
the  late  Lord  Prefident  Dundas,  after  advancing 
through  a  very  fplendid  and  fuccefsful  career  of 
practice  at  the  bar,  was  raifed  to  the  firft  place  in 
the  fupreme  Court  of  Juftice  in  his  native  country. 
And  it  is  Hill  remembered,  with  what  auguft  dig- 
nity, what  a  clear  comprehenfion  and  quick  dif> 
patch  of  bufincfs,  what  depth  of  legal  erudition 
and  cogency  of  argument,  that  eminent  judge,  for 

*  The  Dundafles  of  Dundas. 
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a  long  feries  of  years,  directed  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Seffion. 

Henry,  a  younger  fon,  and  by  a  fecond  marriage, 
was  deftined  to  feek  his  fortune  in  fome  profef- 
iional  purfuit.     He,  very  naturally,  chofe  that  in 
which  his  family  had  been  fo  fuccefsful.     Though 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  Scottifh  bar, 
he   quickly    rofe   to   feme   diftinclion  among  the 
junior  clafs  of  advocates.    His  advantages  of  birth 
and  his  perfpnal  qualities  introduced  him,    in    a 
favourable   manner,  to  all  the  gay  and  famionable    ; 
fociety  of  the  Scottim  metropolis  :  and  he  was  fuf- 
ficiently  difpofed  to  enter  ardently  into  the  ufual 
pleafures  of  the  young.     But  this  propenfity,  in- 
flead  of  unfitting  him  for  bufmefs  or  ftudy,  was  -i 
believed   to  make  his  application  to  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  only  fo  much  the  more  lively  and  J 
vigorous,  during  the  time  for  which  it  was  be- 
ftowed  upon   them.     The  General  AJjemUy  of  the 
Church    of    Scotland,    the    only    very    numerous 
and  popular    Court   in   that   part   of  the    ifland; 
was  regarded  as  an  excellent  fchool  of  deliberative 
eloquence  :  and  the  young  advocates,  in  general, 
were,  therefore,  ufually  eager  to  obtain  feats,  and 
to   try   their   powers  of  oratory,  in  it.     No  one, 
however,  was  ever  more  favourably  liftened  to,  or 
more  admired,  in  that  affembly,  than  young  Dun- 
das  ;  who  exhibited,  there,  fome  of  the  fir  ft  fplen- 
did  fpecimens  of  that  found  and  enlightening  elo-  ! 
quence,  which  he  was  afterwards    to    exercife  in  { 
a  more  illuftrious  fcene  of  debate. 

A  marriage,  , 
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A  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  eftate  of 
Melville,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  brought 
an  ufeful  addition  to  his  younger-brother's -for  tune, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  made  him  the 
father  of  an  amiable  family  of  children. 

In  the  progrefs  of  his  life  and  pra&ice  at  the 
bar,  his  firft  habits  and  charafter  were  gradually 
matured.  His  found  intelligence,  and  prompt  dif- 
cernment,  as  a  man  of  bufmefs,  obtained  to  his 
pleadings  the  refpeftful  attention  of  the  ableft 
judges  on  the  bench  ;  and  drew  a  continually  in- 
ereafing  number  of  clients  to  folicit  his  affiftance, 
in  litigations,  as  their  counfellor  and  advocate, 

It  was  not  in  his  nature,  to  confine  himfelf  to  be 
a  mere  plodding  lawyer,  admirable  for  nothing 
but  profound  juridical  erudition.  His  inclination 
and  ability  to  adorn  the  drynefs  of  juridical  ar- 
gument with  the  not  unbecoming  elegancies  of 
literature,  were  fuch  as  to  procure  to  him,  while  he 
was  ftill  very  young,  the  flattering  efteem  of  the 
late  Lord  Kaimes, — -a  man  who  was  extremely 
ftudious  to  apply  philofophy  and  literature  to  the 
improvement  of  jurifprudence.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  thing  more  honourable,  either  to  the  prophetic 
fagacity  of  Kaimes,  or  to  the  fair  early  promife 
of  the  talents  of  Dundas,  than  that  very  elegant 
and  complimentary  addrefs  in  which  Lord  Kaimes 
(dedicated  to  his  young  friend,  his  excellent  work, 
of  which  the  title  is — "  Principles  cf  Equity  " 
Family-intereft,  and  thofe  talents  which  com.- 
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mand  ample  employment  at  the  bar,  naturally  re- 
comniend  a  Scottilh  lawyer  to  the  favourable  no- 
tice of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Dundas  rofe,  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  late  Lord  North,  to  the  orTice 
of  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland.  He  filled  this 
office  with  fuch  ability,  that  it  feemed  rather  to 
derive  honour  from  him,  than  to  confer  it  upon 
him.  It  had  been  ufual  for  the  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland,  to  procure,  at  the  fame  time,  a  feat  in 
Parliament,  as  the  reprefentative  of  fome  Scottiili 
county  or  burghs  f.  Mr.  Dundas  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predeceffbrs,  in  this  inftance ;  and 
thus  produced  his  talents  upon  a  theatre,  on  which 
they  were  quickly  to  attain  the  diftinction  juftly 
due  to  them. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  even  the  mod  eminent 
orators  c  f  the  E:igliih  bar,  have  rarely,  except 
upon  queftions  of  law,  been  able  to  command 
much  attention,  as  fpeakers,  in  either  of  the 
Houfes  of  Parliament.  There  is,  in  truth,  in  the 
law  of  England,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Englifh 
Courts  of  Juftice,  fo  much  of  cultom  not  eafily  to 
be  traced  to  its  foundations  in  nature  and  reafon,of 
form,  of  technical  language  j  all  which,  the  pracli- 
fing  lawyer  mud  have  mattered,  before  he  can  be- 
come fkilful  or  eminent  in  his  profeffion, — but  which 
are  confiderably  remote, — on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  philosophical  principles  of  civil  and  political 

f  It  is  natural  for  the  minifters  of  the  Crown  to  expect,  that  an 
office  of  fuch  dignity  And  emoluments  Ihould  yield  them  a  vote 
in  Parliament. 

law, 
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law, — on  the  other,  from  the  fagacity  of  a  liberal 
experience  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  :  that  the 
fame  advantages  of  ftucly  and  experience  which 
make  a  lawyer  able  as  a  pleader,  and  profound  as  a 
counfellor  in  the  laws  of  England  ;  will  frequently 
uniit  him  for  the  exercife  of  a  popular,  deliberative 
eloquence,  in  a  great  legiflative  aflembly ;  and  render 
his  mind  too  narrow  for  the  difcriminating  com- 
prehenfion  of  political  or  civil  affairs  of  great  ex- 
tent and  complexity.  But,  in  the  praftice  of  the 
law  of  Scotland,  the  appeals  to  general  principle, 
and  to  the  utilities  of  life,  are  much  more  frequent. 
The  Scottiih  lawyer  is  obliged  to  be  more  of  the 
philofopher  and  the  man  of  the  world,  than  the 
Englifh  lawyer, — lefs  of  the  mere  formalift,  and  of 
the  mechanic  inattentive  to  the  ratio  of  his  art. 
Confequently,  the  practice,  the  experience,  the 
habits,  of  the  Scottiih  lawyer,  have  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  prepare  him  for  diftinguifhing  himfelf  as 
a  political  orator  and  a  ftatefman.  The  practice  of 
the  Scottifli  law  will  not,  indeed,  of  a  blockhead 
make  a  great  politician;  neither  will  fkill  in  the 
laws  of  England,  render  a  man  of  an  uncommonly 
acute  and  vigorous  mind,  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
a  legiflator  or  a  minifler  of  ftate.  But,  it  feems  to 
be  exceedingly  probable ;  that, — of  any  two  men, 
of  equal  talents  and  advantages, — if  the  one  mall 
fpcnd  the  fir  ft  half  of  his  life  in  the  ftudy  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law  of  Scotland, — while  the  other  dedi- 
cates an  equal  portion  of  his  years  to  the  Englim 
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law  ;  and  if  they  (hall,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
meet  as  rival  orators  and  flatefmen  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons;  the  Scottifh  laxvyer  will  quickly  be 
able  to  take  a  more  important  and  leading  part 
in  the  conduct  of  its  bufmefs,  than  the  Engliili 
one  *. 

In  the  cafe  of  Mr.  DUNDAS,  native  talents,  and  a 
turn  of  mind  naturally  adapted  for  political  bufinefs, 
feem  to  have  concurred  with  the  advantages  of 
prafeffional  knowledge  and  profeffional  habits,  in 
order  to  form  the  great  ftatefman.  His  entrance 
into  parliament,  was,  during  the  adminiftration  of 
Lord  North, — at  a  time  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  government  demanded  the  exercife  of  extraor- 
dinary powers  in  thofe  who  could  influence  its 
tranfaSions, — and  when  the  embarraffments  of  a 
falling  miniftry,  feemed  to  promife  every  thing  to 
the  ambition  of  thofe  who  afpired  tofupplant  them. 

The  true  key  to  the  hiftory  of  the  changes  and 
fucceffions  of  Minifters  in  Britain,  fince  the  aera 
of  the  Revolution,  is  be  found  in  the  fecret  hiftory 
of  the  myfteries  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  parties. 
Thefe  two  parties,  in  their  origin,  moulded  the 
very  fame  principles  of  public  utility  and  private 
convenience 3  attachment  to  principle  and  reverence 
for  ancient  eftablijhment  and  precedent)  into  two 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  here  fpeak  of  aftual,  and  npt 
merely  nominal  lawyers.  A  gentleman  may  refide  in  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  without  narrowing  his  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
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different  creeds  of  difcordant  fafliions.     Interefl, 
prejudice;  contradiStion,  imitation;  the  inheritance 
of  cftatcs,  friendmips,  enmities,  and  modes  of  thinkr 
ing;  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  exiftence  of 
a  party-divifion,  which,  if  it  were  poffible  for  party- 
divifions  to  end,  fhould  have  ended  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  the  deeply  artful  policy  of  WILLIAM, 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  ;  to  employ  the  Whigs  as  his  inftruments  for 
the  fupport  of  the  revolution-fettlement,— the  To- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  ;  to  parry  with  the  one  party  the  attacks 
of  the  other  ;  and  thus  to  preferve  himfelf  mailer 
of  both.     ANNE,   feduced  by   partiality    for  her 
favourites,  firfl  refigned  herfelf,  implicitly,  to  the 
direction  of  the  Whigs  ;  and  then,  after  rendering 
this  party  too  flrong ;  endeavoured  to  call  in  the 
Tories  to  her  protection  againft  the  defpotic  arro- 
gance of  her  Whig  Minifters,  with  an  effort  and  a 
ftruggje  which  made  her  life  confiderably  unhappy, 
during  the  latter  years  of  her  reigru     The  power 
which  the  Whigs  had  acquired  during  the  reign 
of  Anne,    aided  by  the   odium  which  they   had 
found   means   to   throw    upon    their   adverfaries, 
enabled  them  to  give  the  law  to  her  fucceffor  :  and 
GEORGE,  imprudently  grateful,  or  trufting  too  im- 
•plicitly  to  the  information  and  advices  of  men  who 
had    been   bought   by  the  Whigs,  threw  himfelf 
entirely  into  their  hands.     The  plots  and  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  Jacobites,  as  they  were  unfuccefsful, 
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ferved  to  throw  new  odium  upon  the  Tories, 
to  ftrengthen  the  power  of  the  Whiggiih  party.  For 
a  while,  the  balance  between  the  two  rival  parties 
was  wholly  loft  :  And  the  Whigs  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  popularity  with  the  nation,  and  of  favour  with 
two  fucceffive  Sovereigns ;  which  made  the  go- 
vernment wholly  theirs,  and  tempted  them  to 
abufes  of  their  authority  and  influence;  that  were, 
at  leaft,  not  lefs  flagrant  and  illegal  than  thofe 
which  they  had  ever  branded  as  the  neceffary  re- 
fults  from  Tory  principles  alone.  Their  divifions 
among  themfelves,  gave,  at  length,  a  degree  of 
force  to  an  Oppofition  originally  Tory,  by  which 
the  principal  body  of  the  Whiggiih  party  was 
driven,  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  from  the  helm  of 
government.  But,  though  the  Tories  had  contend- 
ed in  the  front  of  the  battle,  they  could  not  yet 
obtain  an  equal  mare  in  the  fpoils  of  the  vidtory. 
They  were  excluded  from  any  fubftantial  participa- 
tion in  power  and  emoluments.  They  renewed  their 
oppofition:  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745  took 
place :  and  the  miniftry  remained  feeble  and  unfet- 
tled ;  till  the  Whigs,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  re- 
creant Tories,  again  fixed  themfelves  in  a  poffeffion 
of  power  ;  in  which  they  were,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  reign,  maintained, — chiefly  by  means 
of  the  vafl  Ele  ft  ion-influence  of  the  Pelhams..  White 
unable  to  obtain  the  chief  direftion  of  their  Sove" 
reign's  counfels  j  the  Tories  had  naturally  endea- 
voured to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  favour  of 
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his  apparent  heir  ;  had  affiduoufly  haunted  the 
Court  of  Prince  Frederick,  father  to  our  prefent 
King  ;  and  had  contrived  to  engrofs  the  chief 
direction  of  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales,  after  his  father's  death.  It  was,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  things,  the  policy  of  the  prefent 
reign,  from  its  very  commencement,  to  conciliate 
the  loyalty  of  the  Tories  ;  not  by  abandoning  to 
them,  alone,  the  reins  of  the  government, — a  mea- 
fure  no  longer  poffible ;  but  by  advancing  them 
into  an  equality  of  power  with  the  Whigs.  It  was 
even,  as  it  mould  feem,  proje&ed  to  form  a  new 
Tory  party,  who  fhould  attach  themfelves  to  the 
family  of  Hanover,  juft  as  devotedly  as  the  ancient 
Tories  had  been  attached  to  the  Stuarts.  A  de- 
fign  was  conceived  of  giving  new  dignity  to  the 
Crown,  by  the  imitation  of  the  policy  of  \yilliarn; 
by  which  it  might  be  enabled — to  withdraw  itfelf 
from  being  merely  the  ward  of  one  of  the  two 
great  parties,  and  to  become  mailer  of  the  balance 
between  them.  No  fooner  were  the  fierceft  Whig 
leaders  aware  of  this  new  plan  of  conduct  for  the 
Crown,  than  they  refented  it,  as  treafon  againft 
that  paramount  authority  which  they  had  hoped 
always  to  engrofs.  They  ftruggled  with  their  ut- 
moft  vigour  to  difappoint  it.  Their  efforts ;  that 
management  by  which  thefe  were  oppofed  ;  and 
even  the  conceflions  that  were  made  to  foothe  them; 
produced  thofe  frequent  changes  in  the  minifhy, 
which  took  place  during  the  firft  part  of  the 
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prefent  feign.  Under  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
North,  the  fyftcm  of  the  combination  of  Whigs 
with  Tories,  upon  new  principles — in  their  fpirit 
chiefly  Tory,  feemed  to  be  carried  fully  into  ciFeft,- 
with  a  liability  that  might  prove  permanent.  Suc- 
cefs  in  the  fubje&ion  of  the  American  colonies  to 
Britifh  taxation,  would  have  confirmed  it  beyond 
the  poffibility  of  fubverfion  by  any  immediate 
efforts  of  the  Whigs.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
American  war,  and  the  weaknefs  of  Lord  North's 
adminiftration,  were  encouraging  the  Whigs  with 
new  hopes,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  DUN  DAS  began 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  as  a  member  of  the  Britifh 
parliament. 

Being  the  firft  law-officer  of  the  Crown  for 
Scotland,  it  was  natural  that  he  fliould,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  aft  as  the  advocate  of 
the  meafures  of  the  adminiftration.  When  the 
fall  of  that  miniftry  appeared  to  be  inevitable ;  he 
ftrove  to  make  himfelf  fo  eminently  mafter  of  fome 
of  the  grand  branches  of  the  national  bufinefs :  that, 
in  whatever  changes  fhould  enfue;  his  aid  might 
be  too  important  to  any  new  adminiftration,  to  be 
haftily  flighted  ;  his  oppofition  too  formidable,  to 
be  carelefsly  provoked.  After  the  Britifh  affairs  in 
America  feemed  defperate  \  the  eyes  of  all  were 
turned  upon  India,  as  the  moft  valuable  of  thofe 
diftant  pofleffions,  which  yet  remained  to  the  nati- 
on. Among  other  parliamentary  enquiries,  a  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was,  upon  a 
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fnotion  from  the  minifter  himfelf,  nominated  to 
"  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  war  in  the  Carna- 
"  tic,  and  of  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the 
"  Britith  poffeffions  in  thofe  parts."  Mr.  DUKDAS 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  In 
the  report  that  he  made  from  the  Committee,  and 
in  the  formation  of  a  bill  which  he,  foon  after, 
introduced  into  parliament  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Britifli  affairs  in  India,  the  force  of  his  abilities 
for  buiinefs,  was  very  confpicuouily  difplayed. 
This  bill  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Oppo- 
fition.  But,  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
enquiry  by  which  it  was  fuggefted,  had  acquired 
and  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  that 
was  afterwards  to  contribute,  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner, to  his  advancement. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  of  the  year 
1781,  at  laft  reduced  Lord  North  to  the  neceility 
of  retiring  from  the  administration.  A  new 
miniflry  was  formed — of  Whigs  who  prepared  to 
aft  upon  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Whig  arifto- 
cracy.  But,  they  could  not  fo  adjuft,  either  their 
plans  of  government,  or  the  rival  pretenfions  of 
.private  interefts,  as  to  fecure  the  permanency  of 
their  minifterial  power.  The  prefent  Marquis  of 
Lanfdowne,  then  Earl  of  Shelburne,  at  the  head  of, 
another  newadminiftration — of  mingled  Whigs  and 
Tories,  was  the  negociator  of  a  general  peace,  which 
gave  tranquillity  to  America,  India,  and  Europe. 
But,  to  recover  fome  part  of  their  former  power 
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and  emoluments,  thofe  adherents  to  Lord  North, 
who  had  been  lately  the  fupporters  of  the  new 
Tory  fyftem,  agreed  to  coalefce  with  the  Whig 
opponents  of  the  miniftry  of  Shelburne,  and  to 
efpoufe  the  boldeil  ariftocratical  principles  of  an- 
cient Whiggifm.  Lord  Shelburne  was,  confequent- 
ly,  driven  from  the  helm  of  government.  Fox  and 
North  became  the  minifters.  And  the  fovereign 
faw  himfelf  reduced  into  that  helplefs  conftrained 
fituation,  in  which  George  the  Second  had  obeyed 
and  then  outwitted  Pulteney,  and  in  which  he  had 
afterwards  fuffered  the  Pelhams  arrogantly  to  dic- 
tate to  him.  The  Whigs  were  now,  however,  much 
more  broken  into  fubordinate  parties,  than  they 
had  anciently  been  ;  the  grand  principles  of  the 
party  were  much  feebler,  and  lefs  extenfive,  in 
their  influence  ;  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  in- 
dependent of  Parliament,  was  now  far  more 
powerful ;  the  Crown  poflefled  a  fmall  band  of 
devoted  adherents,  the  new  Tories  of  the  prefent 
reign,  which  formed  for  it,  fuch  an  engine  of  de- 
fence againft  the  incroachments  of  the  Whiggiih 
ariftocracy,  as  it  had  formerly  wanted.  While 
the  Whigs  endeavoured  to  fortify  themfelves  in 
the  ftrong-holds  of  power,  by  means  which  fhould 
make  it  alike  impoffible  for  the  Sovereign  to  thruft 
them  out,  and  for  an  Oppolition  to  force  the  gates 
upon  them:  The  Monarch  was  emboldened  to 
refift  their  attempts,  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
their  adverfaries,  and  to  difmifs  them  from  the  ad- 
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miniflration,  before  they  fliould  reduce  him  into  the 
•virtual  condition  of  a  mere  prifoner  of  (late.  By 
an  ufe,  which  we  fliould  have  fuppofed  unconfti- 
tutional,  of  the  fovereign's  perfonal  influence  to 
afteft  the  decifions  ofthe  members  of  the  legiflature; 
that  grand  meafure  was  defeated,  through  which 
the  Coalition  upon  the  principles  of  the  old 
Whig  ariftocracy,  had  hoped  to  eftablifli  them- 
felves,  immoveably,  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  govern* 
ment.  Various  artifices,  conceived  and  employed 
with  confummate  ability  and  addrefs,  enabled  a 
young  miniflcr,  with  a  parliamentary  minority, 
to  baffle  an  Oppofition  compofing  a  majority  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  A  diflblution  of  that 
parliament  enfued.  The  new  election  returned  to 
the  Houfes  of  the  Legiflature  a  decifive  majority 
of  members  who  wrere  willing  to  fupport  an  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government,  formed  upon  that 
fyftem  of  policy  in  the  Crown,  which  had  its  origin 
with  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  deftined  to  confummate  the  great 
plan  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bute.  A  miniftry  was 
formed,  fomewhat  more  Whiggifli  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  its  parts,  than  that  of  Lord  North,  but  in  its 
vital  fpirit,  at  leaft  not  lefs  Tory.  It  combined,  in- 
deed, the  Toryifm  of  Bolingbrokc  with  the  Whig- 
gifm  of  Walpole.  Thofe  who  were  thus  reduced 
to  a  minority,  and  driven  into  oppofition  ;  feem  to 
have,  in  their  adverfity,  relinquiflied  the  high 
ariftocratical  Whig  principles  ;  and  to  have  refum- 
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ed  the '  wild  eft  fpirit  of  the  original  Whigs  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

In  all  thefe  contefts  and  changes  of  miniftry, 
from  the  time  of  the  near  approach  of  the  fall  of 
Lord  North,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fteady  and 
efficient  adminiflration  under  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dun- 
clas  a<£ted  a  bufy  and  important  part.  Confcious  of 
talents  for  political  bufmcfs,  which  would  enable 
him  to  ferve  his  country  uf? fully  in  the  higheff 
offices  of  government ;  he  was  naturally  unwilling 
to  relinquish  his  ftarion,  and  to  throw  himfclf  into 
an  unrelenting  oppotition  to  thofe  by  whom  Lord 
North  had  been  fupplanted.  But  his  political 
principles  were  ad-verfe  to  the  high  fretenfions  cf  the  Whig 
ariftocracy,  and  friendly  to  that  which  hcd  been  the 
'policy  of  the  Crown,  ever  Jin ce  tbe  beginning  of  the  fre- 

'  reign.  He  wifely  regarded 'that policy ',  as  the  only 
iff  on  'ivlicb,  in  tie  circumftances  of  tbe  prefent  time, 
a  fn'.m,  efficient,  •  and  truly  ttjtful  miniftry  cculd  be  tfta- 
!4*Jbe<L  This  judgment  was,  as  it  fliould  feem, 
tlu^  grand  principle  of  his  political  conduct ;  and 
of  this  principle  he  never  loft  fight.  He  might 
vary  his  means ;  but  he  ftill  held  the  fame  end 
Iteadily  in  view.  During  the  whole  train  of  thefe 
party-contentions,,  he  was  courted  and  efteemed 
as -a  friend;  he  was  dreaded  and  refpected  as  an 
opponent.  Without  a  perfonal  fortune  that 
might  make  his  purfe  ufeful  to  the  party  to 
which  he  fliould  adhere ;  without  any  extenlive 
ele£lion-influerice  5  without  powerful  family-con- 
nexions ; 
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nexiohs ;  he  forced  the  contending  parties  to  re- 
gard him   as  a  man  who, — if  in   Adminiftration, 
muft  occupy   no  mean  place, — if   in   Oppofition, 
muft  poffefs  the  authority  of  a  leader.     Higher 
teftimony  than  this,  could  not  be  given,  in  favour 
of  his  genius,  his  fagacity,   his  Ikill  and  diligence 
in    bufinefs.     To    the  young    and  inexperienced, 
members  of  Mr.  Pitr/s  adminiftration,  the  affiftance 
of  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Dundas,  muft  have  been  ab- 
folutely  invaluable.     By  his  affiflance  chiefly,  was 
Mr.  Pitt  enabled  to  win  over  to  his  interefts,  all 
the  leading  members  of  the  Eaft-India  Company, 
at  the   rnoft   critical  period  of  the  parliamentary 
ftruggle;  and  afterwards   to   produce,   with  their 
confent,  a  fyftem  of  India  Contrcul,  which  was,  in  its 
eilential  tendency,  very  little  different  from  the  ab- 
horred plan  of  Mr.  Fox.     The   appointments  of 
Treajarer  of  the  Navy,  and  Prefident  of  the  Board  of 
Controul  cf  the  Eqft- India  Company  in  the  management  of 
their  Affairs^  with  a  Seat  In  the  Cabinet-Council \  were 
the  firft  rewards  of  Mr.  Dundas's  feafonable  fervices 
in  the  arrangements    of    the  new  adminiftration. 
Aware,  that  he  owed  all  this,  folely  to  his  own 
talents  and   exertions,    the  public  naturally  efti- 
mated  the  degree  of  his  ufefulnefs  as  a  minifter 
and  a  parliamentary  orator,    by   the  importance 
of   the  fituations  to  which   he  was  thus   raifed. 
Some  opprobrious  remarks  might  be  thrown  out 
by  detraction,  againft  his  political  integrity.  In  re- 
gard  to  his  ability   for    the  duties  of  his  offices, 
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there  was  but  one  opinion,  and  that  highly  favour- 
able to  him. 

Many  men  have  been  thought  worthy  of  official 
greatnefs,  till  they  attained  it,  who,  when  at  the 
height  of  'their  ambition,  belied  their  own  pre- 
vious boaftings,  and  entirely  difappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  world.  It  was  not  fo  with  Mr. 
Dundas.  His  arrangements  in  the  diftribution  of 
the  public  money  appropriated  for  the  ufes  of  the 
navy ;  were  quickly  feen  to  contribute  to  new  order 
and  (Economy  on  the  part  of  the  flate,  and  to  an 
accommodating  promptitude  in  the  payment — of 
the  wages  of  the  feamen  in  particular,  by  which 
the  royal  fervice  was  rendered  much  lefs  difagree- 
Jible  to  our  Britifh  mariners,  than  it  had  formerly 
been<  Over  India  affairs,  he  is  underftood  to  have 
acquired  a  fupreme  influence  ;  not  fo  much  from 
the  official  fituation  of  Prefident  of  the  Board  of 
ControuJ,  as  from  his  thorough  knowledge — of  the 
ftate  of  the  Eaft-India  Company's  capital,  territo- 
rial, pecuniary,  and  commercial, — of  the  relation 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  Company — and  the 
eftablifhments  of  fervants,  by  which  they  adminiftet 
their  affairs, — of  the  bed  means  for  accommodating 
Britifti  manners  and  government  to  the  arts,  man- 
ners, prejudices,  cufloms,  and  long-eftablifhed  in-* 
ftitutions  of  the  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  of  the 
Eaft, — of  the  arrangements  requiiite  to  maintain 
the  government  of  India  in  a  due  dependency 
upon  the  imperial  government  of  Britain,  and  to 
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make  the  Indian  dominions  of  this  great  Com- 
pany, an  aftual  addition  of  political  flrength,  not 
a  burthen,  to  the  powers  of  the  Britifli  empire. — 
When  the  late  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Oppofition  ;  perhaps  attributing  the  difappoint? 
ment  of  their  hopes  of  official  power,  to  the  elec- 
tion influence  of  the  Eaft-India  company  and  fom£ 
of  its  principal  fervants ;  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine public  juftice  with  party-revenge,  and  to  crufli 
their  moft  obnoxious  enemies  by  a  parliamentary 
profecution  of  Mr.  Haftings ;  Mr.  Dundas  neither 
oppofed  this  profecution,  fo  far  as  it  feemed  to 
have  in  view  only  the  ends  of  public  juftice, — nor 
favoured  it,  where  it  appeared  to  originate  in  bafer 
motives. — The  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company 
had  been  reduced,  by  the  necefTary  expences  of 
war,  if  not  by  the  rapacity,  profufion,  and  general 
mal-adminitfration  of  its  fervants,  into  a  diforder 
that  threatened  bankruptcy.  But  for  the  atten- 
tions of  the  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Controul, 
and  the  (Economical  regulations  which  he  enforced  ; 
perhaps  even  the  profperity  of  returning  peace, 
might  'have  been  infufficJeiU  to  raife  thofe  affairs 
into  that  flcurifhing  (late,  which  they  were  foon 
feen  to  attain. — The  accounts  of  the  revenues,  the 
expenditure,  and  the  commercial  tranfactions  of  the 
India  Company,  which  his  official  fituation  has  led 
him  to  prefent,  every  year,  to  Parliament ;  are  con- 
feffed  to  be  ;  not  only  decifive  proofs  of  the  happy 
efficiency  of  the  new  fyftem  for  the  management 
of  Iiidia  affairs  $  but  mafterpieces  of  clearnefs,  of 
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order,  of  accuracy,  and  efpecially  of  {kill  to  reduce 
the  complex  and  intricate  to  a  beautiful  and  in- 
ftruclive  iimplicity. — In  Parliament,  Mr.  Dundas 
has  fhewri  himfelf,  able  to  vindicate  the  con- 
du£t  of  the  Executive  Government,  iri  thofe 
branches  of  its  adminiftration,  in  which  he  has  been 
hlmfejf  particularly  employed  ;  ready  to  fupply  all 
information  that  was  demanded  concerning  his 
department  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  navy,  or  con- 
cerning India  affairs,  if  minifterial  prudence  did 
not  forbid  the  difclofure  ;  watchful,  not  to  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  anticipated  by  complaints,  petitions, 
or  fuggedions  from  others,  in  the  introduction  of 
thofe  new  bills  for  regulations  relative  to  India,  or 
to  the  Navy,  which  it  became  him  to  be  the  firft 
to  propofe  to  the  legiflature.  In  other  parliament- 
ary affairs,  he  has  ever  approved  himfelf  the  pow- 
erful defender  of  the  general  fyftern  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration.  His  fpeeches, 
always  rich  in  vigorous  common  fenfe,  in  extraordi- 
nary political  fagacity,  in  original  knowledge  of  life 
and  of  affairs,  and  marked  by  a  bold  avowal  of  the 
principles  of  moderate  Toryifm  and  of  minifterial 
expediency,  have  afforded  a  powerful  and  in- 
difpenfible  aid,  even  to  the  fplendid  and  vehement- 
ly argumentative  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Having 
never  profeiTed  a  political  creed  effentially  different 
from  that  upon  which  hea  at  prefent,  a£ts  ;  he 
never  finds  himfelf,  like  forne  of  his  aflbciates,  in 
thofe  fituations  of  ridiculous  diftrefs  ;  in  which  a 
man  muft  unavoidably  (land,  when  he  is  obliged 

to 
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to  oppore  principles,  of  which  he  was  once  the 
violent  partizan.  In  the  Cabinet, — which,  no 
doubt,  has,  like  Parliament,  its  parties,— Mr.  Dan- 
das  is  underftood  to  have  always  fteadily  co-ope- 
rated with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  the 
recommendation  of  meafures  of  government,  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  and  himfelf  are  the  firll  authors. 

Spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  Oppofi- 
tion,  conducted  by  men  of  the  moil  illuftrious 
talents;  every  fucceflive  year,  for  a  while,  conti- 
nued to  confirm  the  liability  of  the  adminiilration 
of  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt.  All  the  energies  of 
trade,  and  of  peaceful  induftry,  were  renovated, 
after  the  war.  The  lofs  of  America  occafioned 
much  of  that  part  of  the  Britifh  commercial  capital, 
which  was,  before,  wont  to  be  inconfiderately  tranf- 
ferred  for  the  colonization  of  the  American  pro- 
vinces,—to  be,  now,  laid  out  with  much  greater  ad- 
vantage,— upon  manufacturing  eflablifhments  and 
agricultural  improvements  at  home.  There  was  a 
natural  increafe  of  the  population  of  the  empire  : 
there  was  an  added  accumulation  of  its  flock. 
The  augmented  national  debt  3  as  it  did^  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  vary  the  diflribution  of  a  part  of 
the  annual  income  from  the  lands,  indullry,  and 
commerce  of -the  nation  ;  failed  of  occafioning  that 
entire  ruin  and  bankruptcy,  which  many  wifacre 
politicians  had  expecled  from  it.  Even  thofe  addi- 
tional taxes,  which  were  demanded  for  the  en- 
larged expenditure  of  the  government ;  being  re- 
gularly returned,  through  the  channels  of  circula- 
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tion,  to  that  induftry  from  which  they  had  been 
drawn  -,  were  not  found  to  be  infupportably  bur* 
thenforne.  The  people  ;  not  underftanding,  that 
all  this  depended,  not  fo  much  upon  the  influence 
and  wifdom  of  government,  as  upon  the  natural 
and  neceflary  relations  of  things ;  found  themfelves 
flourifhing  and  happy ;  and  were  willing  to  attri- 
bute almofl  all  their  profperity  to  the  talents  and 
the  virtue  of  the  minifters.  They  faw  the  arrange- 
ments of  taxation ;  the  influence  of  Britain  in  the 
fyftemof  the  European  powers  ;  the  diftribution  of 
juftice  '3  and  thofe  alterations  in  the  laws,  which 
were  required  by  altering  manners  and  circum* 
fiances j  all  regulatedand maintained, with afldll  and 
vigilance,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which 
had  been  rarely  excelled  in  any  former  period  of 
the  Britifli  hlftory  :  And,  with  a  very  natural  error 
of  imagination,  they  eagerly  attributed  to  the 
ability  and  beneficence  which  managed  thefe 
things  fo  well,  almoft  every  other  felicity  in  their 
lot.  It  was  peculiarly  advantageous,  alfo,  to  Mr. 
Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt,  as  minifters;  that,  in  the 
latter  time  of  the  American  war,  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  been  dcpreifed  into  extreme  def- 
pondency,  in  refpeft  to  national  affairs.  Many 
fancied,  that  the  hour  of  Britain's  doom  had 
actually  arrived,  and  that  by  the  expenditure  and 
the  difaftersof  that  war,  the  nation  was  irretrievably 
ruined.  Now,  the  contraft  between  what  had  been 
feared,  and  what  had  come  to  pafs,  was  fo  ftrong 
and  ftriking,  that  the  fhort-fightcd  in  politics  were 
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$e,ceffarily  led  to  regard  the  miniflers  of  the  aera  of 
fach  unexpe£ted  profperity,  as  the  faviours  of  the 
land.  When  the  temporary,  but  fevere,  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  Sovereign,  feemed  to  create  a  neceffity 
fpr  the  eftablifnment  of  a  Regency  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
\vith  Mr.  Dundas,  and  their  minifterial  aflbciates, 
were,  confequently,  threatened  with  the  3ofs  of 
minifterial  power  :  it  then,  appeared,  how  remark- 
ably their  adminiftration  had  recommended  them 
to  the  favour  of  the  nation :  ¥or,  there  was  a 
general  dread  of  the  exaltation  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  party,  and  a  general  concern  among  the  people 
for  the  fupport  of  the  prefent  rninifters ;  as  if  the 
change  would  have  produced  to  the  nation,  all 
the  moft  grievous  calamities  that  could  be  fearcc} 
or  fancied.  Mr.  Dundas  fteadily  adhered  to  Air. 
Pitt,  in  that  feafon  of  difficulty  and  alarm :  And 
his  co-operation,  as  it  was  bold,  firm,  and  vigorous, 
fo  was  it  alfo  eminently  ufeful. 

A  parliamentary  Oppofition,  are,  in  Britain,  by  a 
natural  neceffity,  the  infpe£iors  and  accufcrs  of  the 
miniftry,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  To  the 
Whig-Ariftocracy  in  the  Oppofition  to  the  adminif- 
tration of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas,  therefore, — it 
was  painful,  above  all  their  other  mortifications  and 
difappointments, — to  perceive ;  that  the  minifters, 
their  adverfaries,  were  ftill,  with  the  great  body  of 
.the  nation,  more  popular  than  they.  At  the  time 
of  the  conteft,  in  confequence  of  which  the  prefent. 
minifters  were  eftablilhed  in  official  power;  Mu 
Pitt  and  his  friends  had  itriven  to  detach  the  peo- 
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pie  from  their  adverfaries,  by  the  profeffion  of  an 
almoft  Democratical  Whiggifm,  intended  to  expofe 
to  abhorrence,  the  principles  of  the  Whig-Arifto- 
cracy.  But,  Democratical  Whiggifm,  being  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  efficient  adminiftration  of  the 
Englifh  government,  had  never   been  other  than 
the  political   creed   of  the  party   out   of  power. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  could  not  remain  con- 
ftant  to  it,  after  their  elevation, — any  more  than 
did  the  Whigs  who -had  raged  for  liberty  in  the 
reign  of   Queen    Anne,  remain  conftant  to  their 
principles,  after  the  acceflion  of  George  the  Firft. 
Availing  themfelves  of  this,  the  Oppofition  became, 
gradua-IJy,  more  Democratical  in  their  profeflions 
of  Whiggifm  ;  till,  about  the  aera  when  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  firft  broke  forth ;  they, 
at  laft,  completely  regained  the  favour  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  people.     The  progrefs  of  that 
Revolution  tended,  powerfully,  to  excite  the  ener- 
gies of  Public  Opinion,  to  that  pitch  of  exertion, 
at  which  it  might  enable  the  people  to  exercife 
a  new   controuling   influence    over   the   Govern- 
ment and  the   legiflature.     The  boldeft  members 
of   the    Oppofition,     probably    hoped ;    that  the 
power    of   Public    Opinion  might   now  be   em- 
ployed, with  happy  efficacy,  to  degrade   a  mmi- 
ftry  whom  it  had,  at  the  firft,   exalted  ,  that  the 
people   might    be   made   the   inftruments  of    the 
exaltation  of  the  Whig-Ariftocracy ;  and  might  be, 
then,  difmifled  from  political  buftle,  till  their  in- 
tervention fliould  again  be   wanted. 

The 
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The  miniitry,  on  the  other  hand,  failed  not  to 
remark  the  new  energy,  with  which  popular  opini- 
on was  ere&ing  itfelf  to  controul  the  powers  of  the 
parliament  and  the  fovereign.  They  faw,  that  the 
liability  of  their  own  power  was  in  danger.  But,, 
fuch  was  the  infection  of  falfe  principles,  and  fuch 
the  progrefs  of  events  ;  that  they  might  foon  fee, 
alfo  ;  that  the  fame  ftorm  which  menaced  their 
overthrow,  was  alfo  big  with  mifchief  to  the 
ancient  political  Conftitution  of  the  Empire. 
Their  own  caufe  was  likely  to  be  the  better  fup- 
ported,  lince  it  was  thus  eflentially  connected  with 
the  intereft  of  their  country.  With  a  manage- 
ment, confummately  fkilful,  of  which  the  praife  is, 
in  no  mean  degree,  to  be  afcribed  to  Mr.  Dundas  ; 
they  contrived  to  divide  the  party  of  their  adver- 
faries,  to  detach  and  entice  into  their  own  ranks, 
all  the  true  Ariftocratical  Whigs ;  once  more  to 
combine  in  their  favour,  the  more  opulent  and 
prudent  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  to  leave,  in 
oppofition  to  them,  none  but  thofe  who  were,  in 
their  principles,  boldly  and  decifively  Democratical. 

The  continuance  of  the  adminiftration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  their  co-adjutors,  was  thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  rendered  neceflary  to  the  falvation  of  the 
empire.  Yet,  the  part  which  they  had  now  to  aft, 
was  ftill  full  of  difficulties  and  perils.  It  feemed 
requifite,  that  they  lliould  engage  Britain  in  a  war 
to  curb  the  republican  ambition  of  France :  but, 
the  expediency,  and  even  thejuitice  of  fuch  a  war, 
were  far  from  being  decifively  clear.  If  the  public 
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law  of  Europe,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the 
principle  of  precaution  for  felf-prefervation  might 
afford  a  fufficient  vindication  of  the  juftice   of  de- 
claring war  againft  France^  yet,   was  it  not  to  be 
dreaded  left  fuch  a  war  fhould  ferve,  only  to  roufe, 
and  to  difcfpline  the  myriads  of  the  French  repub- 
licans, to  univerfaj  conqueft  ?     Was  not  the  mea- 
fure  of  declaring  war  againft  the  French  nation, 
one  that  feemed  directly  to  favour  the  views  of  the 
BrifTotines,  the  authors  of  all  the  greatnefs  of  repub- 
lican France  ?     There  was  danger,  left  Democrati- 
cal  Whiggilm  when  no  longer  under  the  guidance 
and  reftraint  of  the  Whig  Ariftocracy,  might  be- 
come much  more  turbulent  at  home  than  it  had 
ever  before  been.     It  might  be  impoffible  to  form, 
fach  a  combination  of  the  continental  Powers,  as 
would  be  indifpenfibly  requifite  to  co-operate  ef- 
fe&ual'ly,  with  the  naval  power  of  Britain,  in  order 
to  humble   France.     The   expenditure  of  a  war 
might  produce  financial   embarraffments  fufficient 
to  overthrow  the   Conftitution  and  Government. 
The  change  from  a  ilate  of  peace  to  a  ftate  of  war, 
had,    in  former  times,   but    too   often  produced 
changes  of  adminiftration.     Affociating  the  Arifto- 
cratical  Whigs  with  themfelves  in  the  government ; 
the  former  miniftry  might  be  obliged  to  refign  a 
portion  of  their  power  and  emoluments ;  the  lofs 
of  which  would  render  their  official  fituatian  lefs 
agreeable  than  before. 

All  thefe  inconveniencies,  the  Britifh  minifters 
have3  in  the  progrefs  of  thefe  laft  ten  years,  had  to 
encounter.  How  they  have  contended  with,  and 
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in  part  furmounted,  them,   is  known  to  the  world. 
To  Mr.  Dundas  it  is  highly  honourable,   that,  hi* 
perfonal    hiilory  is,   thus,    interwoven    with    the 
hiftory  of  his  country,  in  a  manner  which  makes  it 
impoflible  to  give  the  one,  without  iketching  the- 
other.     The  importance  of  his  fervices  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  occafion- 
ed  him  to  be  intrufted,  in  addition  to  his  other  of 
offices,  with  the  feals  as  Secretary  of  State.     When 
the  new  arrangement  with  the  Whigs,  introduced 
the  Duke  of  Portland  into  the  miniftry;  it  was 
found  to  be  more  eligible  to  create  a  third  ^Secre- 
tary, than  to  remove  Mr,  Dundas  from  conducing 
the  correfpondence   relative  to  the   meafures  and 
operations   of  the  war.     Although  he  has,   ever 
fince,  held  the  office  of    Secretary  of  State,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  Treafurer  to  the  Navy,   and 
Prefident  of  the  Board  for  the  Controul  of  Indian 
Affairs  ;   yet  no  confufion  or  delay  in  the  difpatch 
of  the  bufinefs  of  his  different  offices,   has   ever 
been  complained  of.     Thofe  meafures,  in  the  con- 
certing of  which,  he  has,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
had  a  (hare  ;  have  been  diftinguiihed  by  remark- 
able energy  and  fagacity,  and   by  a  very   ikilful 
adaptation  of  the  means   employed,   to  the    ends 
which  it  was  propofed  to  accomplifh.     It  may  be 
true,  that  the    practice   of  the    French,   and  the 
fuggeftions  of   the   Oppofition,    have  firft   hinted 
fome  of  the  wifefl  and   moil  vigorous  meafures, 
\vhich  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  fellow-misifters  have, 
in   the    courfe    of    the    war,     adopted.     But,    it 
muft,   at  the   fame  time,   be  owned  ,  that  much 
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has/alfo,  originated  with  thefe  minifters  them- 
felves  ;  and  befides,  that,  only  men  of  talents  are 
capable,  even  of  adopting,  with  advantage,  the 
projects  of  others  ;  for  a  blockhead  will  ever  make 
the  belt  fchemes  ridiculous,  in  attempting  to 
make  them  his  own. 

The  plans  for  the  formation  of  the  fencible 
regiments,  the  ftipplementary.  militia,  the  volun- 
teer companies,  the  provifional  cavalry,  and  all 
that  military  force  which  has  been  levied  and 
maintained/  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  for 
the  in  tern  a]  defence  of  this  country  againil  invafion 
or  infurre.ction  ;  have  either  originated  with  Mr. 
Dundas,  or  have  fallen,  in  a  particular  manner, 
under. his  confideration  and  management,  in  his 
character  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  means  better 
adapted  for  the  accomplifhment  of  the  objects 
which  were  held  in  view,  could  not  have  been 
eafily  conceived.  The  diflribution  of  the  troops 
in  garrifons  and  barracks,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
is,  alfo,  a  matter  in  which  he  has,  no  doubt,  been 
principally  concerned.  It  muft  be  owned,  that, 
whether  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  fpirit  of  infurrec- 
tion  and  fedition,  or  for  defence  againil:  hoftile 
attacks  from  abroad,  this  diflribution  could  not 
well  have  been  more  fkilful. 

He  has  long^been  confidered  as  holding,  virtu- 
ally, the  power  of  minifter  for  Scotland.  Never 
was  there  among  the  Scots  lefs  of  difcontent 
againil:  the  government,  than  during  this  period. 
The  meafure  of  the  reftoration  of  the  forfeited 
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Eftates,  was  a  noble  one,  of  which  Mr.  Dundas 
has  been  regarded  as  the  author,  and  which  tended, 
in  an  eminent  manner,  to  heal  thofe  wounds  which 
civil  difcord  and  rebellion  had  anciently  infli&ed. 
Never  were  thofe  different  cafes,  in  which  the 
changing  ftate  of  Scotland  demanded  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  legiilature  for  its  improvement,  more 
vigilantly  watched  by  a  miniftry,  or  more  carefully 
provided  for.  If  it  have  been  alledged  ;  that,  in 
fome  examples,  in  the  diftribution  of  juflice  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Scotland  ;  there  has  been  fliewn 
a  difpofition  to  throw  the  law  and  the  perfon  ac- 
cufed,  as  much  as  poilible,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  :  It  is,  however,  univerfally  confefled  ;  that, 
never  was  the  Crown's  prerogative  of  pardoning 
criminals,  exercifed  with  greater  clemency  and 
forbearance,  than  in  the  inflance  of  perfons  ac- 
cufed  or  condemned,  during  this  time,  for  political 
crimes,  among  the-  Scots.  In  the  diflribution  of 
places  and  emoluments  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  in  Scotland,  during  this  period,  the  fcalc 
of  political  influence  and  family-refpeclability, 
has  been  confulted,  with  a  degree  of  care  and 
exaftitude,  which  has,  very  eflentially  contri- 
buted to  promote  the  ftrength  of  the  prefent  ad- 
miniftration,  and  to  inveft  Mr.  Dundas  himfeJf 
with  an  influence  that  he  did  not  originally 
enjoy.  Nothing  but  fingular  prudence  in  'the 
leading  minifter  for  Scottifh  affairs  ;  could  have 
fo  reconciled  all  the  principal  nobility,  and 
almoft  all  the  great  land-holders,  to  the  fame 
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rniniury ;  nohvithftanding  the  multiplicity  and  the 
neceffary  rival! ties  of  their  different  pretenfions 
to  the  favours  of  the  crown. 

Mr.  Dundas  is  underftood— to  be  capable  of  a 
rery  laborious  application  to  bufincfs  ;  and  to  poflefs, 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  thofe  powers  of  intuitive 
drfcernment,  of  difpatch,  and  of  arrangement,  by 
which  the  toil  of  bufmefs  is  ever  exceedingly 
abridged  and  facilitated.  He  is  accuftomed  to 
rife  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  ;  and  is, 
confequently,  able  to  accomplish  much,  which  his 
Intercourfe  with  his  friends,  and  his  neceffary  ap- 
pearances in  public,  would,  otherwife,  unavoidably 
hinder  him  from  performing.  His  manners  and  ge- 
neral conduft  in  private  life,  are  faid  to  be  very  win- 
ning and  agreeable.  His  perfonal  friends  are  nuj 
Hierous,and  warmly  attached  to  him.  He  is  faid  to 
enjoy,  with  a  high  reliih,  the  pleafures  of  domeftic 
and  convivial  life.  He  has  been  twice  married  :— * 
His  prefent  lady  is  a  filler  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun. — Notwithftanding  the  neceflity  for  the  dif- 
pofal  of  every  favour  of  the  Crown,  that  paffes 
through  his  hands,  with  a  view  to  the  rtrengthening 
of  his  political  intereft  with  the  people  and  with 
the  freeholders;  he  has  been  known,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  to  advance  his  own  private  friends,  upon 
the  moil  generous  and  difmterefted  motives,  but 
with  a  fagacious  difcernment  of  virtue  and  talents 
in  them,  which  has  done  him  the  higheft  honour .- 
His  official  labours  have,. long,  left  him  little  leifure 
for  the  cultivation  of  literature.  But,  of  genuine 
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literature,  he  has,  on  various  occafions,  evinced 
himfelf>  if  not  the  oftentatious,  at  lead  the  fincere, 
patron.  Till  .the  time  when  he  took  part  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  againft  the  coalition  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  North,  he  enjoyed  the  efteem  of  the  late 
Dr.  Robertfon,  the  hiftorian,  and  regarded  him 
with  a  correfponding  refpect.  He  has  lived  in 
habits  of  friendly  intimacy  and  correfpondence 
with  Dr.  Hugh  Blair ;  a  man  whofe  writings  have 
contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  thofe  of  any  one 
of  his  contemporaries,  to  refine  the  tafte  and  to 
.  improve  the  virtue  of  the  age.  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  firil  to  banifli  the  bar- 
barous logic  of  the  fchools  from  a  Scottifh  Univerfi- 
ty, — and  to  propofe,  that,  in  ethics,  the  fame 
rigorous  analyfis  and  induction  fhould  be  employ- 
ed, which  Bacon  had  taught,  and  Newton  fo 
fuccefsfully  exemplified,  in  phyfics ;  and  who  has 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  the  author  of  feveral  valua- 
ble works  j  has,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
been  honoured  with  feveral  important  appoint- 
ments. Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  the 
place  of  Hiftoriographer  to  the  King  for  Scotland, 
was — not,  as  is  believed,  without  the  particular 
intervention  of  Mr.  Dundas, — conferred  upon  Dr. 
Gillies,  who  had,  undeniably,  exhibited  a  more 
fplendid  monument  of  hiitorical  excellence  than 
any  other  of  his  furviving  fellow-countrymen.  Solely 
with  a  view  to  enlarge  the  means  of  rewarding 
profeffional  worth  and  literary  excellence,  among 
that  refpeftable  body  of  men,  the  clergy  of  the 
A  A  church 
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church  of  Scotland  ;    Mr.  Dundas  is  lindefftood 
to  have  recommended  to  his  Majefty,  to  increafe 
the   number  of  his  Chaplaifts  for  Scotland,   from 
fix  to   ten;  an  augmention,    which,  feveral  years 
fmce,    took    place.      In    thofe    promotions,    too, 
in  the   profeffion  of  the   law,  which   have   been 
made  by  Mr.  Dundas's  influence  and  advice,  ta- 
lents and  the  reputation  of  integrity  and  honour 
have,  ctfieris  paribus?  ever  been   preferred.     AndJ 
indeed,  in  all  the  appointments  to  office,  which] 
have  fallen  within  Mr.  Dundas's  province  of  the.] 
adminiftration,   he  has  conftantly   iliewn   himfelfj 
fuperior  to  that  vice  of  .narrow  minds,  which  dreads! 
to  favour  the  advancement  of  a  man  of  abilities,! 
left  he  fhould  become  a  rcfraftory  fervant,  or,  per4 
baps,  a  rival.     It  has  been  alleged  by  fome,  noB 
carelefs  readers  of  hrfiory  and  obfefvers  of  life  || 
that,  in  eloquence,  in  the  difpatch  of  b-ufmefsy  in  m 
convivial  caft  of  character,  and  in  the  mixed  repu«*-l 
tation  of  ability  and -political  virtue  ;  there  exifts  a 
very  ftriking  refemblance  between   the  character)) 
of  Mr.  Dandas  and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole- 
but  a  refemblance   which  leaves   to  the   former 
an  unqueltionable  advantage  in  the  comparifon. 

But,  there  are  many  worthy  and  not  unenlight 
ened  members  of  the  community,  who  judge 
of  all  thefe  things,  in  a  manner  almoft  dire£lly  con 
trary  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  here  repre 
fente'd.  Thefe  men  regard  every  thing  in  the  ad 
miniftration  of  the  government,  as  defpicably  weal 
and  execrably  wicked  3  which  attains  not  to  thi 
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ally  and  morally  wijer,  more  virtuous,  and  more  indufrn- 
ous  ;  that  the  government  and  legiflation  will  ever 
be  of  the  fame  character  with  the  private  intelli- 
gence, induftry,  and  manners  of  a  people, — cannot 
outrun  thefe  in  improvement, — cannot,  alone y  very 
materially  influence  them,— muft  be  improved,  as 
they  receive  improvement.  And  when  thefe  truths 
fhall  come  to  be  generally  allowed ;  it  will  then,  too, 
perhaps,  be  acknowledged  ;  that  there  is  as  much 
political  wifdom  in  the  character  and  meafu res  of 
the  prefent  adminiftration,  as  could  be  eafily  ob- 
tained under  all  the  exifting  circumllances  by  any 
other  arrangement  of  the  Britifh  government ;  and 
that  Mr.  Dundas,  though  not  infuperably  great  in 
talents,  nor  fpotlefsly  perfeft  in  virtue,  may  well 
be  efteemed  to  be  in  all  refpedls  eminent,  in  com- 
parifon  with  other  contemporary  politicians, — to  b< 
great  in  thefe  days  of  little  men,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  Johnfon,  <f  a  giant  among  the  pigmies,— tl 
one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind  !" 

R.  S, 

^  March  15,  1799. 


ARTHUR    WOLFE, 

BARON    KILWARDEN, 

Hord  Chief  Jufiice  of  the  Kings  B.nch  in  Ireland^  and  lately  the 
Irijh  Attorney -general. 

OF  the  facility  with  which  even  moderate  talents 

,/• 

may  rife  to  the  higheft  rank  and  the  fir  ft  offices  in. 
the  ftate,  when  the  pofTelfor  has  the  good  fortune 
to  think  uniformly  with  the  executive  power,  Lord 
Kilwarden  is  a  ftriking  inftance. 

Born 
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Born  in  an  obfcure  condition,  he  had  neverthe- 
lefs  the  advantage  of  a  college  education,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the  Irifli 
bar  in   1766.     He  was  foon  appointed  a  king's 
counfel,  and  by  very  laborious  induftry  in  his  pro- 
feffion,  was  making  way  to  wealth  and  legal  cha- 
rafter,  when,  in  confequence  of  a  high  opinion  of 
his  talents,  he  was  introduced  into  parliament  by 
Lord  Tyrone.  Though  Mr.  Wolfe,  from  his  outfet 
in  life,  was  a  (launch  friend  to  the  adminiftration 
of  the  day,  whoever  might  compofe  it,  it  was  yet 
fo  late  as  the  year  1787  before  he  mounted  the  firft 
flep  of  the  ladder  to  the  bench,  by  being  appointed 
his  Majefty's  Solicitor-general.     This,  we  fuppofe, 
was  owing  to  the  fuperior  talents  and  more  impor- 
tant fervices  of  other  candidates,  for  in  zeal  he 
was  inferior  to  none. 

His  next  advancement  followed   clofe  on   the 
heels  of  the  former,  being  nominated  Attorney-ge- 
neral in  1789,  on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
to  the  court  of  Chancery.     It  was  in  this  fituation 
that  his  parliamentary  talents,  if  he  poffefled  any, 
would  have  had  fair  and  ample  room  for  difplay. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  he  fucceeded  a 
man   whofe   powers  of  mind,  fenatorial  courage 
and  fkill  in  doing  the  "  king's  bufmefs,"  were  fo 
far  fuperior  to  his  own,  that  he  fufFered  feverely 
by   comparifon.     Indeed   his  ftock   of  merit  was 
thought  to  be  but  fmal},  and  it  ^vas  generally  be- 
lieved that  when  Mr.  Ponfonby,  on  a  certain  oc- 
cafion,  allowed  him  to  be  "  a  very  worthy  gentle- 
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man,  but  a  mij&able  attorney-general,"  there  was 
more  truth  in  the  animadverfion  than  political  in- 
veftive  ufually  pofTeffes. 

There  was,  however,  a  degree  of  candour  and 
opermefs  in  Mr.  W.'s  manner,  which  entitled  him 
to  efteem  and  prai'fe ;  though  thefe  very  qualities, 
perhaps,  difqualified  him  from  appearing  to  great 
advantage  in  his  official  character.  This,  although 
it  was  not  invariably  apparent,  fecured  for  him 
many  friends,  even  in  the  oppofition  ;  and  thofe 
who  often  pitied  the  law-officer  of  the  crown,  and 
laughed  at  his  arguments,  yet  refpefted  the  man 

ufed  them. 

cafes  of -property,  Mr.  W.'s  was  conildered  as 
i  found  opinion  -3  but  on  conftitutional  quefticns  he 
lias  been  called  the  doubting  Jawysr>  from  the  cir> 
curn  fiance  of  his  having  been  unable  to  urge  any 
other' anfwer  to  charges  once  brought  againft  the 
late  Lord  Clonmel,  for  holding  men  to  exce dive  bail 
•under /j/j  for  libel,  except  that  of  doubting  whether 
or  not  his  Jordfhip's  conduct  had  been  illegal  ! 
•  Mr.  W.  is  reported  to  have  been  the  advifer  of 
mo'ft,  if  not  all  the  fevere  laws  which  have  been, 
for  fame  years  pail,  enacted  in  Ireland  ;  and  which 
have  fufpended,  with  what  juftice  or  neceffity  \ve; 
do  not  prefume  to  judge,  fome  of  the  moft  impor-: 
tant  and  conftitutional  rights  of  the  fubjeft.  If  it 
be  true  that  thofe  laws,  arid  the  fyitem  of  which 

\vcre  a  part,  have  been  the  caufe,  inflead  of 
the  effect,  of  the  late  difhirbances  in  that  country, 
he  mull  bear  a  large  fhare  of  the  blame ;  as  he 

will 
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will  deferve    much   of  the   praife,    if   the   penal 
ftatutes  alluded  to,  were  wife  and  neceffary. 

Mr.  W.  was  raifed  to  the  peerage  and  the 
bench  on  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Jultice  Clon- 
mel.  As  a  fpeaker,  his  voice  is  ftrong  and  deep  > 
but  it  is  neither  mellow  nor  capable  of  much  va- 
riety. His  aftion  is  the  mere  Jwing-Jwang  of  the 
bar;  and  even  on  the  moil  momentous  and  ani- 
mating fubje&s,  he  feemed  rather  to  plead  for  a 
fee,  than  to  attain  the  dignity  of  an  orator.  The 
matter  of  his  fpeeches  is  dul),  orderly,  and  phleg- 
matic, unenlivened  with  the  leafl  ray  of  fancy  or 
.of  genius.  His  language  partakes  of  this  charac- 
ter : — fimple,  but  not  always  correct  -9  apd  plain, 
without  being  neat. 

In  private  life,  his  lordfhip  has  the  high  charac- 
ter of  being  a  fteady  friend,  and  an  honeft  man. 
As  a  companion  he  is  lefs  valuable,  his  manners 
being  rather  of  a  fombre  and  auftere  complexion, 
xvhile  the  dull  monotony  of  his  ideas  is  incapable 
of  yielding  fpontaneoufly,  or  affording, 
a  Tingle  fpark  of  fancy. 


MR.  CURRAN. 

OF  all  the  opinions  which  have  obtained  a  ge- 
neral currency,  without  being  either  founded  in 
truth  or  fan&ioned  by  experience,  there  are  none, 
perhaps,  which  have  been  fo  widely  circulated  as 
tfcpfe  by  which  we  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the 
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fhidy  of  law  is  adverfe  to  the  operations  of  getims, 
and  that  a  lively  imagination  cannot  be  fettered  to 
profeffional  purfuits ;  that  to  be  learned,  a  man 
muft  be  dull,  and  that  wit  cannot  be  pcflelTed  but 
to  the  exclufion  of  induftry. 

Among  the  many  examples  which  might  be 
adduced  from  antiquity,  or  exhibited  in  modern 
times,  to  prove  the  futility  of  this  dangerous  con- 
ceit, that  of  Mr.  Curran  is  not  the  lead  ftriking. 
No  man  has  acquired  higher  reputation  for  thofe 
powers  which  delight  and  captivate  the  fancy, 
touch  the  fp rings  of  paflion,  elicit  tears  from  the 
foftnefs  of  fenfibility,  or  extort  from  gravity  itfelf 
the  roar  of  laughter;  yet  has  the  affiduous  in- 
duftry and  laborious  exertions  of  this  gentleman 
raifed  him  from  the  humbleft  walk  of  life,  in 
which  his  birth  ha4  placed  him,  to  the  firft  rank, 
if  not  the  firft  place,  at  the  Irifh  bar.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  attained  high  official  fituations,  or  rifen  to 
thofe  honours  which  are  oftener  the  reward  of  ju- 
dicious politics,  than  of  profeffional  ability;  but 
he  has  acquired  that  which  is  a  much  ftronger 
proof  both  of  induftry  and  of  talent — the  uncon- 
tefted  title  of  being  the  firft  advocate  in  his 
country. 

Mr.  Curran  is  abput  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  parents  who  were 
undiftinguifhed  by  wealth  or  fituation ;  who  had 
neither  a  fortune  by  which  they  could  have  enabled 
the  fon  to  live  independently,  nor  connexions  by 
which  they  could  advance  him  to  a  profeffion 

They 
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They  were,  however,  capable  of  giving  him  the 
rudiments  of  a  liberal  education,  and  that  feems 
to  be  the  only  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
his  family.  Having  qualified  himfelf  for  the  uni- 
yerfity,  he  entered  in  the  only  charafter  in  which 
his  circumftances  enabled  him  to  appear,  that  of 
^  ftzer  in  the  college  of  Dublin ;  a  fituation  of 
which  the  emoluments  are  very  trivial,  while  the 
marks  of  inferiority  which  diftinguifli  it  from  that 
of  the  other  ftudents,  are  of  the  moft  mortifying 
kind.  The  fizers  have,  indeed,  their  tuition  free 
of  expence  5  but  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  rolls 
of  their  tutors,  and  attend  to  the  weekly  diftribu- 
tion  of  fines  and  punimments  of  the  pupils.  They 
have  alfo  their  commons  gratis,  but  they  dine  only 
on  the  fragments  of  the  fellows'  table,  and  are 
compellable  to  difcharge,  in  the  dining-hall,  feveral 
menial  feryices. 

In  this  fituation  did  Mr.  C.  pafs  his  firft  year  at 
the  univerfity ;  nor  did  he  appear,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  circumftances.  to  (land  at  the  head  even 
of  this  humble  clafs.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  man 
who  poffeffed  powers  that  could  mould  the  heart, 
charm  the  imagination,  and  guide  the  judgment  of 
a  fenate,  or  of  a  court,  was  often  deftitut^  of  a 
whole  coat ! 

At  the  ufual  time  (two  years  after  entrance)  he 
obtained  a  fchol^rfhip  $  by  which,  and  by  the 
emoluments  arifing  from  fome  petty  offices  gene- 
rally beftowed  on  fcholars,  he  emerged  from  the 
4iftrefs  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  involved. 

The 
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The  remainder  of  his  college  career  is  not  marked 
by  any  peculiar  circumftances  ;  he  obtained  the 
ufual  honours  with  which  the  policy  of  the  uni- 
verfity  rewards  induftry  and  talents,  and  is  faid  to: 
have  made  fome  progrefs  in  reading  the  laborious 
courfe  which  is  prefcribed  for  fellowmip,  candi- 
dates ;  but  whether  difgufted  with  the  drudgery, 
or  deterred  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
he  foon  defifted  from  the  purfujt,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  bar. 

Previoufly  to  his  becoming  a  ftudent  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  London,  Mr.  Gurran  married  a  lady 
of  his  own  country.  This  match  appear?  to  have 
b'een  founded  in  inclination,  for  fhe  did  not  bring 
linn  a  fortune  fufficient  to  compenfate  the  incon-. 
veniences  !into  which  fuch  a  premature  connexion 
iftuft  have  thrown  him.  Of  the'  means  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  fupport  himfelf  and  wife,  during 
his  "ftudies  in  England,  and  afterwards  to  defray 
the  expence  of 'his  call  to  the  bar,  nothing  certain 
is  known  ;  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  however,  that 
with  talents  like  his,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  a  livelihood  by  his  literary  exertions.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  mode  by  which  his 
finances  were  fupplied,  it  is  certain  that  when  lie 
firft  came  to  the  bar,  he  was  in  extreme  poverty. 
He  refided  in  Caven-ftreet,  Dublin,  a  place  occu- 
pied entirely  by  the  loweft  clafs  of  people,  and 
which,  in  point  of1 gentility,  is  on  a  level  with  the 
Jeaft  reputable  part  of  Weftminfter. 

Mrs,  Cnrran  had  now  brought  him- a  child  ;  and 

b< 
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being  unable  to  indulge  in  the  praftice  fo  common, 
in  Ireland,  offending  their  children  to  be  nurfed 
abroad,  (he  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  labour  of 
difcharging  at  once  the  duties  of  nurfe,  houfewife, 
^  cook.    About  this  time  he  became  a  frequenter 
-i- convivial  fociety,  originally  formed  by  fome 
.  ig  barrifters,  and  called  the  Monks  of  the  Screw. 
:iough  the    members    of    this  inftitution  were  ' 
merry/  they  were  poor ;  the  object  of  their  meet- 
:s   to  forget,  in  good  fellowfhip,  the  cares 
•-id  relax   the   mind  from  the  intenfenefs 
icg?.i  ftudies      The    devotion   of  the   Monks, 
r,  was  promoted  by  humbler  beverage  than 
iuice   of  the   grape,    and    their  temple    was 
ig  more  than  an  upper  room  in  a  Cavan-ftreet 
noufe.     Poor  as  fuch  a  fociety  muft  have  been, 
cTcumftances  of  Mr.  Curran  were   fo   much 
more  humble,  that   they  were   forwarded  by  his 
connexion  even  with  it.     As  the  club  affe£ted  to 
be /*/«#,  it  became  neceffary,  at  length,  that  they 
mould    have  an  apartment  to   themfelves ;    they 
therefore  engaged  one  at  a  certain  rent,  and  Mr. 
Curran  was  complimented  with  the  ufe  of  it,  for 
the  refidence  of   himfelf  and  his  family,   except 
only  during  thofe  evenings  on  which  the  members 
afTenibled,     He    muft  have    been    poor,    indeed, 
who  lodged  in  fuch  a  manfion  ! 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  the  only  ma'n  oft  alents 
who,  at  that  time,  belonged  to  this  fociety,  and 
whom  a  fubfequent  difplay  of  genius,  and  of  learn- 
ing, raifed  to  eminence.  The  prefent  Chief  Baron 

of 
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of  the  Irifli  Exchequer,  Lord  Yelverton,  the  early 
Intimate  and  friend  of  Curran,  was  one  of  its  ori- 
ginal members.  Though  more  fortunate  than  him 
in  his  political,  as  well  as  forenfic  purfuits,  the 
connexion  firfl  formed  and  cemented  between  them 
in  the  poverty  of  their  early  years  (for  Lord  Yel- 
verton,  like  Curran,  had •  to  ftruggle  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  narrow  fortune),  has  continued  through 
every  viciffitude  of  fucceeding  life,  not  only  un* 
broken,  but  in  full  ftrength. 

That  learning  and  talents  are  often  enabled  to 
raife  themfelves  into  notice,  without  the  fortunate 
co-operation  of  extrinfic  cireumftances,  is  an  obfer- 
yation  which  has  been  frequently  exemplified  in  eve- 
ry profeffion  -,  but,  perhaps,  more  frequently  in  that 
of  the  law,  than  any  other.  Our  youi)g  barrifter, 
with  qualities  which  are  as  likely  to  ftrike  at  firft 
fight,  as  thofe  poffeffed  by  any  pf  his  contempora- 
ries, remained,  however,  for  fome  time  at  the  bap 
entirely  unnoticed.  The  attention  of  the  public 
was  turned  toward  him,  for  the  firft  time,  in  rather 
a  fingular  way. 

He  had  been  engaged  as  agent  by  one  of  the 
candidates  at  a  contefted  election,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  the  poll,  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to  make 
objections  to  a  vote  proffered  by  the  adverfe  party, 
which  he  did  in  that  ftrong  and  farcaftic  manner  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable.  His  antagonift,  a  man 
of  rude  and  overbearing  manners,/?//  the  pungency 
of  his  wit,  and  not  immediately  recogniiing  the 
barrifter  under  a  fhabby  coat,  and  a  mean  appear- 
ance 
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ance  (for  nature  has  not  been  very  favourable 
In  external  decorations),  he  applied  to  him  fome 
very  grofs  epithets.  With  more  fpirit,  perhaps, 
than  decorum,  Mr.  Curran  leaped  from  his  feat, 
feized  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  prevented  only 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  by-ftanders  from  chaflif- 
ing  him  on  the  fpot.  Not  being  precluded,  how- 
ever, from  afferting  his  independence  in  that  way, 
which  could  alone  be  tolerated  in  the  pre fence  of 
a  magiftrate,  he,  therefore,  in  a  few  pithy  fentences, 
difclofed  his  mind  and  his  character :  his  antagonift 
had  generofity  enough  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
and  apologized  to  Mr.  Curran  for  the  confequences 
of  hismiftake  -y  nay,  inftead  of  refenting  the  violence 
with  wlhich  he  had  repelled  the  infult,  he  granted 
him  his  friendfhip,  and  by  his  recommendation 
and  patronage  very  effentially  promoted  his  future 
interefts- 

From  that  period  he  began  to  rife  rapidly. 
Within  lefs  than  fix  months  he  quitted  his  gratui- 
tous lodgings  in  Cavan-ftreet,  and  removed  nearer 
to  the  more  reputable  part  of  the  town.  Mrs. 
Curran  no  longer  diihonoured  her  lord's  circuin- 
fiances,  by  appearing  in  the  difcharge  of  thofe 
domeftic  offices  which  are  ufually  performed  by 
deputy  ;  nay,  in  lefs  than  a  year,  the  rifing  profpe- 
rity  of  the  family  was  vifible  in  the  luxury  of  a 
one-horfe  chair  !  Merit  was  now  finding  its  proper 
level,  and,  in  this  inftance  at  leaft,  we  no  longer 
behold  great  learning  and  uncommon  genius  ftrug- 
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gling  with  adverfity,  or  fullied  in  the  eftimation  of 
vulgar  minds,  by  an  undeferved  poverty  ! 

In  1784,  we  find  Mr.  Curran  feated  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  *,  and  feconding,  with  much  fportive 
humour,  every  effort  of  the  popular  party  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  country,  and  the  eftablifhment 
of  its  commercial  freedom  and  political  independ- 
ence. 

During  the  arduous  and  interefting  period  in 
which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  filled  the  office  of  Attor- 
ney-general, he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in 
oppofition,  and  of  courfe  came  into  frequent  colli- 
fion  with  that  dogmatical  and  haughty  lawyer. 
The  high  tone  of  defiance  on  legal  or  conftitu- 
tional  queftions,  with  which  the  Attorney-general 
endeavoured  to  overbear  his  opponents,  was  more 
frequently  ridiculed  by  the  wit,  than  combated  by 
the  arguments,  of  Mr.  Curran  :  if  in  this  mode  of 
combat,  he  did  not  always  repel  the  blow,  he  at 
leaft  evaded  its  force  ;  and  though  he  could  not  on 
every  occafion  boaft  of  viftory,  he  at  leaft  efcaped 
defeat.  Of  one  of  thefe  contefts,  the  ifTue  was 
more  ferious  ;  it  produced  a  duel,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  was  the  challenger,  but  which  happily  was 
attended  with  no  injury  to  either  party. 

While  Mr.  Curran  was  thus  fuccefsfully  atten- 
tive to  bufmefs,  he  did  not  fuffer  opportunities  of 
pleafure  to  pafs  by  him  unenjoyed.  He  was  na- 

*  He  had  received  a  filk-gown  a  little  before  this,  by  the  Port- 
Jand  adminiftration, 

turally, 
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turally/indeed,  a  man  of  uncommon  gaiety  ;  poflefT- 
ing  an  exquifite  ear  for  mufic,  and  being  himfelf 
no  ordinary  performer  on  the  forte-piano,  it  was  not 
ftrange  that  the  Circe-like  allurements  of  Mrs. 
Billington  mould  have  enchanted  him  for  a  time. 

Although  Mr.  Curran  has  been  ufually  confi- 
dered  a  man  of  gallantry,  he  enjoys  an  uninter- 
rupted claim  to  the  character  of  a  good  father. 
He  has  one  fon,  who  is  now  (1798)  about  to 
be  called  to  the  bar,  and  two  daughters  ;  to  the 
education  of  all  thefe  he  has  paid  the  moft  affec- 
tionate attention. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  in  his  parlia- 
mentary character,  he  has  always  been  attached  to 
the  popular  caufe.  Indeed,  from  his  outfet  in  life, 
he  has  been  a  fleady  friend  to  the  legiflative  inde- 
pendence, to  free  commerce,  and  a  reform  in  the 
reprefentation  of  Ireland.  He  has  uniformly  de- 
clared againft  the  war  with  France,  and  he  has 
combated,  with  unremitted  vigour*  during  five 
years,  the  coercive  fyftem  which  has  been  purfued  in 
Ireland*  Finding  the  inefficacy  of  that  oppolition, 
he  has  withdrawn,  along  with  many  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  had  co-operated,  from  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  is  now  known  to  the  public  only 
as  an  advocate.  In  this  capacity  he  has  lately 
defended  many  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  ; 
and  is  {aid  to  be  about  to  retire  for  a  time,  and 
perhaps  for  ever,  from  his  native  country. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Curran  has  not  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf,  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
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or  the  depth  of  his  refearches :  he  ftands,  in  this 
refpecl:  only,  on  an  equality  with  his  competitors; 
It  is  as  an  advocate  that  heoutftrips  them.  Indeed^ 
in  this  charadler,  he  has  not,  perhaps,  his  equal  in 
the  empire.  With  Mr.  Erfkine  he  has  been  fre- 
quently compared ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  forne 
who  have  long-  admired,  and  attentively  confidered 
the  refpeftive  excellencies  of  each,  the  latter  holds 
only  a  fecond  place. 

Mr.  Erfkine  is  an  acute,  grave,  laborious,  and 
frequently  an  eloquent  pleader;  he  turns  the  bright 
fide  of  his  client's  cafe  to  full  view,  urges  its  ftrong 
parts  with  the  force  of  a  mafculine  underilanding, 
and  covers  its  weaknefs  with  very  ingenious  fo- 
phiftry;  but  the  jury  ftill  remember  that  Mr 
Erfkine  is  an  advocate,  and  are  on  their  guard 
againft  his  arts. 

Mr.  Curran,  while  he  difplays  as  much  acute- 
nefs  as  Mr.  E.  gets  nearer  to  the  heart  and  paflions 
of  his  auditors ;  and  by  the  ardour  and  animation 
of  an  eloquence  neither  fiftitious  nor  forced,  ex- 
cludes every  feeling  and  every  thought  but  thofe 
which  he  wifhes  to  excite*  In  the  examination  of 
witnefles,  too,  Mr.  Curran  is  eminently  powerful. 
In  his  manner  he  refembles  Mr.  Garrow,  but,  per- 
haps, excels  even  that  gentleman  in  probing  a  rotten 
caufe  to  the  bottom,  in  eliciting  truth  from  preva- 
rication, and  touching  the  fecret  firings  that  aftuate 
the  human  heart. 

Mr.  Curran's  parliamentary  fpeeches  feldom  pof- 
fefs  the  excellence  which  has  marked  his  profef- 

fional 
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fional  defences.  They  difplay  much  lefs  of  the 
metis  divinior;  they  are  irregular,  and  defultory,  and 
feem  to  be  rather  the  play  of  his  mind  than  its 
ferious  exertion.  They,  however,  abound  with 
admirable  ftrokes  of  inve£tive,  and  irony,  and 
though  they  afiift  but  little  in  guiding  decifion,  on 
the  point  difcuffed,  yet  produce  a  good  eflfeft,  by 
holding  up  political  profligacy  and  corruption  to 
contempt  and  deteftation. 

Of  clafikal  learning  Mr.  Curran  feems  to  have 
early  laid  in  a  good  ftore  ;  his  allufions  to  the  Ro- 
man poets  are  frequent,  and  his  quotations  from 
them  are  prompt,  ar.d  happy.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumftance,  that  to  ftudy  the  Latin  daffies,  and 
commit  to  memory  remarkable  paflages,  formed 
a  part  of  Mr.  Curran's  preparation  for  the  bar ; 
and  that  he  continues,  from  his  experience  of  its 
utility,  to  recommend  his  pra&ice  to  the  young 
ftudent  of  the  municipal  law. 

On  the  fcore  of  perfon,  Mr.  Curran  owes  but 
little  to  nature.  His  ftature  is  low,  his  figure 
meagre  and  ill-formed,  and  his  whole  appearance 
far  from  being  prepofleffing.  He  has,  however,  an 
eye  which  emits  the  fire  of  genius,  and  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  tranfmit  either  the  fcintillations 
of  fancy,  or  that  deep  pathos  of  the  heart,  which 
he  not  only  feels  himfelf,  but  can  fo  powerfully 
excite  in  others.  Of  drefs  he  has  always  been  re- 
markably, perhaps  culpably,  negligent;  for  he  has 
often  played  Cicero  in  the  fenate,  in  the  garb  of 
Scrub ! 

B  B  THE 
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IS  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  the  pre-' 
fent  Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  alfo  to  Admiral  Bar- 
rington. 

This  gentleman  was  bred  to  the  law,  a  profcffion 
in  which  he  never  made  any  very  confpicuous 
figure,  but  was  fucceflively  promoted  to  be  one  of 
the  king's  counfel,  and  a  Welch  judge ;  the  latter  of 
which  ftations  he  refigned  fome  years  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  his  growing  infirmities.  He  has  alfo 
poffefTed  feveral  other  places  under  government, 
fuch  as  deputy-keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  fecretary 
to  Greenwich-hofpital,  marfhal  of  the  admiralty, 
and  commiffioner  of  itores  at  Gibraltar,  the  laft  of 
which  only  he^  now  retains. 

But  if  Mr.  Barrington  is  not  celebrated  as  a 
lawyer,  he  mayjuftly  claim  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
counted a  profound  and  judicious  antiquary,  an 
agreeable  companion,  and  a  truly  worthy  man.  In 
1775,  he  publifhed  an  Effay  on  the  Probability  of 
reaching  the  North  Pole,  4to ;  and  in  1781,  a  vo- 
lume of  Mifcellanies,  alfo  in  4to.  principally  on 
Antiquarian  fubje&s. 

In  1766  he  prefented  the  world  with  a  volume  of 
Obfcrvations  upon  the  Statutes,  from  Magna  Chart  a  to 
the  21  James  I.  in  which  he  ftrongly  enforces  a  re- 
vifal^and  adds  a  propofal  for  new  modelling  the 
whole.  This  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  a  fecond 
edition  was  called  for  and  publifhed  in  1776. 

To 
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To  enumerate  Mr.  Harrington's  literary  labours, 
would  be  an  Herculean  talk:  among  them  we  find 
an  "Account  of  fome  Filh  in  Wales;"  "  Inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  Difference  between  the  paft  and  prefent 
Temperature  of  the  Air  in  Italy;"  "  Obfervations  on 
Welch  Caftles;"  A  Controverfy  with  Dr.  Ducarel 
concerning  "  Cheilnut  Trees;"  "  Method  of  keep- 
ing Carp  alive  out  of  Water;"  Two  Letters  on 
Csefar's  Invafion;"  "  Eflay  on  the  periodical  Ap- 
pearance of  Birds ;"  "  On  the  diftinguiflied  Quali- 
ties of  the  Rabbit  and  Hare;"  "  Experiments  on 
the  finging  of  Birds ;"  <c  Correction  of  fome  Mif- 
takes  in  Ornithology ;"  "  Account  of  two  Welch 
Mufical  Inftruments;"  "  On  the  Remains  of  the 
ancient  Cornifh  Language ;"  <c  Inquiry  into  the 
Antiquity  of  Clocks;"  "  Conjectures  relative  to 
certain  Remains  of  vitrified  Walls  in  Scotland;" 
•cc  On  Archery ;"  "  On  Mufical  Inltrumentss"  "  On 
Card-playing." 

Molt  of  thefe  are  highly  entertaining,  and  fome 
of  them  evince  the  molt  profound  refearch. 

This  very  ingenious  man  was  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnfon,  and'a  member  of  the  club  in  ElTex-ltreet, 
inftituted  by  that  great  moralift.  He  Itill  apper- 
tains to  a  fociety  of  choice  Spirits,  who  meet  at  the 
j  Grecian,  whither  he  is  fupported  by  his  man,  and 
returns  in  a  chair  to  chambers.  The  templars, 
I  the  city  beaus,  and,  indeed,  the  world  in  general, 
are  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  improvements 
made  in  the  garden  facing  the  Thames,  which  ex- 
jhibits  more  modern  talte  and  elegance,  than  could 
be  well  expefted  from  an  antiquary. 

B  B  2  Dr, 
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ARTHUR  O'LEARY  is  a  native  of  Cork,  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  member  of  the  moft  numerous  and 
leafi  predominant  fe£t  in  that  country. 

After  receiving  fome  previous  inft-rudlion  in  his 
native  land,  he  was  fent  to  the  continent,  in  1 747, 
to  prepare  him  for  the  (ituation  for  which  he  was 
deligned — that  of  a  prieft  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church.  He  accordingly  refided  for  a  confider- 
able  time  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer's,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

On  the  completion  of  his  ftudies,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  a  regiment  in  the  fervice  of  the 
prince  in  whofe  dominions  he  had  been  educated  ; 
but  not  entering  warmly  into  the  meafure  of  engag- 
ing the  fubje&s  of  thefe  kingdoms  to  enlift  in 
foreign  battalions,  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
thofe  in  power,  and  foon  after  returned  to  the 
country  which  had  given  him  birth. 

By  the  afliftance  of  fome  friends  be  built  a  frnall 
but  decent  chapel  in  his  native  city;  and  a  circum- 
fiance  foon  occurred  which  procured  him  fome 
little  provincial  celebrity.  A  work,  about  this  time, 
was  publifhed  in  Cork,  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  Na- 
ture and  Religion.''  It  was  written  by  a  Scotch 
phyfician ;  and  as  no  one  anfwered  it,  Father 
O'Leary  applied  to  Dr.  Man,  the  biihop  of  the 
diocefe  in  which  he  reiided,  for  permifiion  to  enter 
the  lifts:  now  the  churches  of  .England  and 

Rome 
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Rome  happening  to  think  alike  on  the  matter  in 
difpute,  he  immediately  granted  leave.  Accord- 
ingly, foon  after  this,  appeared  his  "  Defence  of 
the  Divinity  of  Chrift,  and  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul." 

When  the  parliament  of  Ireland  framed  a  teft- 
oath  for  the  Roman  catholics,  many  perfons  of 
tender  confciences  fcrupled  to  take  it.  On  this, 
Mr.  O'Leary  publifhcd  his  tc  Loyalty  aflerted,  or 
the  Teft-Oath  vindicated;"  in  which  he  explained 
the  feeming  difficulties  that  occurred,  fo  much  to 
the  fatisfadUon  of  the  nonjuring  catholics  in  his 
neighbourhood,  that  they  unanimoufly  fubfcribed. 

At  that  critical  period,  during  the  unfortunate 
war  with  America,  when  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  rode  triumphant  on  the  Britifh 
•coaft,  and  threatened  an  invaiion  of  Ireland,  he  ad- 
drefled  his  catholic  countrymen  in  the  mod  ener- 
getic language,  and  in  fuch  an  effe&ual  manner,  as 
to  merit  the  thanks  of  every  good  citizen. 

His  next  publications  were  in  reply  to  fome 
fevere  charges  made  againft  the  Roman  catholics, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wefley ;  and  in  thefe  he  attempted 
to  refute  that  odious  imputation  by  which  they  are 
accufed  of  "  keeping  no  faith  with  heretics !" 

Another  valuable  tra6t  publifhed  by  Mr.  O'Leary 
is  called  "  An  Eflay  on  Toleration,  and  a  Plea  for 
Freedom  of  Confcience."  In  this  efiay  the  reafon- 
ing  is  folid  and  perfuafive,  and  tjhe  whole  tenor  of 
it  tends  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  liberality  and 
humanity. 

B  B  3  Thefe 
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Thefe  fix  pieces  have  been  publifhed  in  a  VQ- 
•lume,  under  the  title  of  "  Mifcellaneous  TraSs  ;' • 
and  it  has  reached  a  third,  if  not  a  fourth,  edition. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  "  Monks  of  St.  Patrick,"  a 
fociety  of  refpeftable  men  in  Ireland,  who  aflbci- 
ated  for  the  fupport  of  the  confutation  of  their 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  liferary  labours  already  al- 
luded to,  an  excellent  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1786, 
and  entitled,  "  A  Review  of  fome  interefting  Pe- 
riods in  the  Irifh  Hiftory,"  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  -, 
and  Mr.  Pratt  has  drawn  his  character  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner,  in  his  late  novel  called  cc  Family 
Secrets,"  one  volume  of  which  is  infcribed  to  the 
<do£r.or. 

Father  O'Leary,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  and 
who  is  faid  to  have  received  a  penfion  from  govern- 
ment for  his  public  fervices,  has  lately  printed  a 
fermon  on  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  which 
was  originally  preached  at  St.  Patrick's  chapel. 


BARRY,  LORD  YELVERTQN, 

CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  IN  IRELAND. 

LIKE  many  o|:her  of  thofe  men  whofe  talents 
and  virtues  have  raifed  them  in  Ireland  to  the 
higheft  places  in  the  law,  Chief  Baron  Yelverton 
owes  nothing  to  illuftrious  birth,  to  family  connexi- 
ons, or  to  wealth  accumulated  by  anceftors.  If 
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report  be  true  (and  it  is  highly  honourable  to  him), 
his  lordfliip's  immediate  progenitor  was  nothing 
more  than  a  petty  dealer  in  wool,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clonmell,  far  from  affluent  in  point  of  cir- 
cumftances,  and  unable  to  do  more  for  Barry,  his 
fon,  than  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  a  clallical 
education,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  univer- 
fity  of  Dublin,  as  a  fizer,  a  defcription  of  ftudents, 
accuftomed  to  receive  both  tuition  and  commons 
free  of  expence.  At  the  ufual  time  he  obtained 
a  fcholarmip,  a  reward  given  in  that  univerfity 
to  diftinguiihed  merit,  and  to  which  befides  honour- 
able rank,  certain  emoluments  are  annexed,  in 
addition  to  board,  not  exceeding,  however,  on  the 
whole,  2o/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Yelverton,  before  the  expiration  of  his  fcho- 
larfhip,  determined  on  the  law  as  his  profeffion  ; 
but  to  acquire  knowledge  therein,  and  afterwards 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  requires  "  a  portion  of 
this  world's  wealth,"  which  unluckily  his  finances 
were  unable  to  afford. 

His  marriage,  ihortly  after,  with  a  young  lady 
poffeffed  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  re* 
moved  this  embarraflmenr,  and  enabled  him,  with 
fome  literary  exertions  of  his  own,  to  keep  his 
terms  in  London,  and  obtain  his  call  to  the  Irifli 
bar  in  1764.  When  he  became  a  barrifter,  he  oc- 
cupied very  obfcure  lodgings  in  Eflex-ftreet,  a  part 
of  the  town  which  Mill  continues  to  be  unfafhion- 
fible.  Here  he  remained  for  fome  time,  and 
proved,  in  his  own  cafe,  that  even  firfl-rate  legal 
B  B  4  talents 
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talents  may  lie  long  in  obfcurity.  The  induflry 
and  ability  of  Mr.  Yelverton,  however,  did  at 
laft  work  their  way  ;  but  many  years  elapfed  be- 
tween his  afTurnption  of  a  wig  and  gown,  and  his 
becoming  a  character  known  to  the  public  in  any 
other  way  than  as  a  profeffional  man,  labouring 
fuccefsfully  for  his  client  and  his  fee. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  hear  of  him  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity, until  the  occurrence  of  that  important 
crifis,  when  the  calamities  of  the  country  urged  its 
friends  to  ftruggle  with  the  then  weakened  power 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  obtain  for  Ireland  an  en- 
largement of  commercial  privileges,  and  fhortly 
afterwards  the  eftablilhment  of  a  legiflative  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Yelverton,  who  had  now  got  into 
*  parliament,  co-operated  with  the  other  patriots  of 
the  day  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  obje£ls,  and  was 
confpicuous  for  the  energy  and  boldnefs  of  his 
exertions.  When  they  were  once  attained,  he  not 
only  ceafed  to  lend  his  talents  to  the  popular  party, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  oppofed  them,  ranged 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  court,  and  refitted  every 
attempt  to  attain  reform  in  the  reprefentation  by 
means  of  the  volunteer  affociations. 

In  1782,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Portland 
adminiftration  to  fucceed  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  dif. 
miffed  from  the  important  and  confidential  place  of 
Attorney-general,  and  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  that 
fituation,  under  the  fucceeding  adminiftration,  with 

*  He  was  returned  a  member  of  that  memorable  parliamen 
which  wa*calledin  1776. 
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fuch  unremitting  zeal,  in  countera£ting  the  attempts 
of  the  volunteers,  and  labouring  for  their  difperfion, 
as  effe&ually  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
government.  The  beneficial  effects  refulting  to 
himfelf  from  this  conducl  were  foon  apparent.,  for 
in  1784,  he  was  raifed  to  the  bench,  as  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer. 

His  elevation,  though  generally  confidered  as  a 
reward  for  his  political  fervices,  was  yet  not  un- 
welcome to  the  public,  which  could  recognife, 
even  in  the  unpopular  fenator,  the  learning,  the 
talents,  and  the  profeffional  integrity  of  a  great 
lawyer.  Removed  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  the  bench,  and  yet  not  raifed  to  the  peerage, 
his  opportunities  of  rendering  political  fervices  to 
the  adminiftration  were  now  greatly  leffened.  The 
confequence  was,  that  either  relaxing  in  his  zeal 
from  want  of  occafion  to  exert  it,  or  finding  its 
fervour  cooled  by  not  being  raifed  to  a  title, 
like  his  competitor  Scott,  who  was  created  Baron 
Earlsfort  in  1784,  his  politics  appeared  to  be  neu- 
tralifed,  until,  in  1789,  he  declared  himfelf  a  de- 
cided friend  to  the  party  which  afTerted  the  right 
of  Ireland  to  choofe  her  own  regent,  and  accord- 
ingly proffered  that  office  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This,  however,  was  forgotten,  and  he  was  created 
Baron  Yelverton,  of  Avonmore,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  June  16,  1795. 

No  man  polTeiTes  a  higher  character  in  private 
life  than  Lord  Yelverton.  Simple  and  unaiTuming 
in  his  manners,  with  a  goodnefs  of  heart  which 

fraud 
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fraud  and  cunning  but  too  often  make  the  dupe 
of  their  artifices,  he  is  beloved  by  all,  and  impofed 
on,  even  in  the  moft  trivial  occurrences  of  life,  by 
many.  Though  enjoying  a  ftrength  an'd  compre- 
ilon  of  intellect  fitted  to  direcl  and  to  enlighten 
fenates,  he  may  be  governed,  mifled,  or  baffled,  by 
the  moft  ihallow  ofhisdomeftics.  Of  the  convivial 
glafs  no  man  is  more  fond,  and  yet  flander  has  not 
charged  him  with  intemperance.  His  lordlhip 
loves,  and,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience  to  his 
intellefts,  can  bear  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
enlivening  grape. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  his  leading  charafteriftic  is 
STRENGTH.  His  voice,  full,  deep,  and  fonorous, 
added  to  a  pronunciation  flow  and  folemn,  gives 
great  weight  to  what  is  dictated  by  a  mind  well 
ftored  with  legal  and  general  knowledge  ;  by  an 
underftanding  capable  of  arranging,  in  the  moil 
judicious  manner,  the  excellent  materials  which  it 
pofTefies ;  and  by  a  fancy  not  deftitute  of  the  pow- 
ers of  embellifliment.  His  manner  is  animated, 
impreilive,  and  almoft  overbearing.  Of  quick  con- 
ception and  feelings,  often  irritable,  and  apt  to  be 
roufed  to  indignation  by  every  appearance  of  op- 
preffion  or  of  fraud,  his  lordfhip  appears  to  difplay 
all  the  fenfations  of  a  good  man.  But  on  the  bench, 
he  feems,  perhaps,  to  poffefs  too  little  of  that 
ftoical  apathy,  which  is  fo  eflential  to  the  afcer- 
tainment  of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  a  caufe  is  no 
fooner  opened,  than  he  catches,  or  fuppofes  he 
catches,  fufficient  to  guide  his  decifion;  and  every 
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attempt  which  the  pleader  afterwards  makes  to 
remove  this  firft  impreffion,  his  lordfhip  ftrenuoufly 
refills  as  an  unworthy  endeavour  to  impofe  on  his 
underftanding,  and  to  throw  the  veil  of  eloquence 
around  truth  and  juftice.  This  fault  excepted, 
and  to  which  Lord  Mansfield  himfelf  was  but  too 
prone,  Lord  Yelverton  is  allowed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge,  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  extenfive 
legal  learning. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ISAAC  CORRY. 

THIS  gentleman  is  the  fon  of  a  reputable,  but 
not  very  wealthy,  merchant  of  the  town  of  Newry, 
in  the  county  of  Down.  A  confiderable  mew  of 
talents,  and  great  profeffions  of  independent  and 
fteady  patriotifm,  rendered  him  in  early  life  a 
favourite  with  the  public ;  while  eafy,  polifhed 
manners,  added  to  an  engaging  perfon,  procured 
him  the  friendfhip  of  his  townfmen,  who,  in  1776, 
became  his  conftituents. 

Mr.  Corry  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  was  actually 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1779,  a  very  remark- 
able period  in  the  hiftory  of  Ireland.  Soon  dif- 
gufted,  either  with  the  labours  of  the  profeffiqn,  or 
the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  thofe  labours  were  at- 
tended, he  threw  away  his  bag,  which  had  never 
been  over- charged  with  briefs,  and  became  an  ad- 
venturer in  the  field  of  politics. 

He  was  not  long  feated  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, 
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mons,  when  he  became  one  of  the  moft  warm  and 
animated  members  of  the  then  oppofition.  His 
induftry,  which  applied  itfelf  to  every  .fubjeft  that 
emerged  in  the  courfe  of  parliamentary  bufinefs, 
but  particularly  to  the  calculations  of  revenue  and 
iinance  ;  his  fluency  in  debate,  the  correftnefs  and 
animation  of  his  language,  accompanied  with  a 
very  fuccefsful  difplay  of  apparent  modefty,  ren- 
dered him  not  only  a  fhewy,  but  an  ufeful  partifan. 

For  fome  years  Mr.  Corry  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  popular  caufe ;  he  fcrutinized  every  miniflerial 
meafure,  railed  againft  Britiih  influence,  contended 
for  place  and  penfion-bills,  and  laboured,  with 
much  energy  and  effect,  to  obtain  a  fimilar  con- 
flrudlion  of  the  navigation-aft  in  both  .countries. 
But,  alas  !  the  hour  was  approaching,  when  he 
was  no  longer  to  grace  the  oppofition  bench,  teafe 
a  lord  lieutenant's  fecretary  with  patriotic  motions, 
or  embarrafs  the  financier  with  the  Cocker-like 
allufions  of  arithmetical  eloquence  ! 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  affumed  the  vice- 
royfhip  of  Ireland  in  1787,  and  having  difmifTed  a 
very  confiderable  number  of  officers  in  the  different 
departments  for  negleft  and  peculation,  it  became 
necefTary  to  replace  them  with  gentlemen  poflefT- 
ing  the  public  confidence.  With  his  lordfhip,  Ikill 
in  accounts  was  a  firft-rate  qualification;  who, 
therefore,  could  be  a  fitter  objedt  of  his  favour 
than  Mr.  Corry  ?  Mr.  Corry  was  accordingly  nomi- 
nated to  a  poll  in  the  ordnance,  of  one  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  viceroy,  affefting  popu- 
larity, 
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larity,  thus  appoUited  to  office  a  popular  reprefen- 
tative,  and  the  popular  reprefentative,  wifhing  to 
ferve  himfelf  and  the  country,  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. 

From  the  days  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Corry  has  exhibited  himfelf,  during  a  feries 
of  viceroys,  one  of  the  beft  fervants  of  adraiiiif- 
tration,  and  has  enjoyed  a  fucceflion  of  very  lucra- 
tive places  in  the  ordnance,  revenue,  and  treafury\ 

But  although  Mr.  Corry  has,  in  fome  degree, 
relinquifhed  the  love  and  applaufe  of  his  country- 
men for  the  fmiles  of  the  court,  and  the  emoluments 
of  office,  it  is  yet  but  juft  to  fay,  that  he  was  not. 
during  feveral  years,  the  forward  advocate  of  the 
ancient  fyftem  ;  nor  has  he  ever,  with  the  fhamelefs 
zeal  of  moft  profelytes,  become  either  the  flanderer 
or  the  perfecutor  of  the  party  which  he  deferted, 
He  has  borne  himfelf  with  a  meeknefs  and  tempe- 
rance which  difarm  refentment,  and  preferve  to 
him  the  regard  and  efteem  of  thofe  with  whom 
he  formerly  a£ted.  In  many  inftances  he  has  voted 
againil  the  minifter  on  queftions  which,  in  his  pa- 
triotic days,  he  had  fupported;  and  in  others,  he 
has  modeftly  withdrawn  on  a  divifion,  in  order  to 
preferve  at  once  his  place  and  his  confiftency.  In 
the  late  conteft  between  the  court  and  the  country 
party,  he  has,  however,  been  an  advocate  for  the 
coercive  fyftem,  and  acceded  to  all  the  fevere  laws 
which  were  ena£ted  previoufly  to  the  infurredion: 

Mr.  Corry 's  perfon  is  manly,  and  his  countenance 
expreffive  of  fpirit  and  good  fenfe ;  thofe  fcenes  of 
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gaiety  and  diffipation  in  which  part  of  his  juvenile 
days  was  fpent,  and  which  contributed  to  give  to 
his  manners  that  poliih  which  we  admire,  have 
alfo  impreffed  on  his  face  fome  of  the  indications 
of  the  bon  vivant.  He  is  ftill  unmarried,  having  hi- 
therto fcorned  the  trammels  of  wedlock,  and  en- 
joyed the  delights  of  love  in  the  lefs  moral  way  of 
a  man  of  faihion. 

There  is  not  a  more  influencing  fpeaker  in  the 
Iriuh  Houfe  of  Commons.  His  voice  is  ftrong  and 
mellow ;  his  diftion  correct;  and  his  ftyle  fluent, 
copious,  moderately  ornamented,  and  always  above 
mediocrity.  On  molt  topics  he  is  capable  of  fpeak- 
ing  in  a  manner  which  always  pleafes,  and  fome- 
times  inftrufts  5  but  it  is  principally  upon  fubjects 
connected  with  finance,  revenue,  or  commerce, 
that  he  appears  to  the  greateft  advantage.  To 
thefe  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  directed  his  atten- 
tion, and  in  thefe  he  has  acquired  very  extenfive 
and  ufeful  knowledge.  Indeed,  wherever  clearnefs 
and  flrength  can  recommend  a  fpeaker  to  his 
auditory,  Mr.  Corry  is  calculated  to  command 
applaufe,  for  his  understanding  is  of  the  firft  clafs. 
From  imagination  he  derives  little  aid  ;  his  fancy 
is  either  fterile^jor  he  reprefles  its  exuberance,  for 
in  his  fpeeches  are  to  be  found  few  of  thofe  flowers 
which  decorate  the  barren  track  of  inveftigation, 
or  beautify  the  field  of  dry  difquifition.  His  orna- 
ments confift  in  extreme  neatnefs  of  diction,  fmooth- 
nefs  and  fluency  of  periods,  and  well-judged  ar- 
rangement of  matter.  Thefe,  added  to  the  correct 
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animation  of  his  manner,  the  round  fullnefs  of 
his  voice,  and  the  efTe£t  of  a  good  perfon,  procure 
for  his  opinions  a  great  degree  of  attention  arid 
refpecl. 

It  was  fome  time  iince  thought  that  the  prefent 
Chancellor  of  the  Irilh  Exchequer  would  be  raifed 
to  the  peerage,  and  Mr.  Corry  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him.  That  fuch  an  arrangement  will  take 
place  is  highly  probable.  A. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BERESFORD. 

MR.  BERESFORD  is  a  younger  branch  of  that 
family,  whofe  head  is  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 
Educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  called  to  it  fo  early 
as  1761,  and  for  fome  years  pra&ifed  with  tolera- 
ble fuccefs.  He  was,  however,  at  laft  induced  to 
quit  that  laborious  profeflion,  where  reward  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  moft  rigid  induftry,  for 
the  golden  profpe£ts  which  opened  to  him  in  the 
field  of  political  adventure.  Thofe  profpefts  he 
has  abundantly  realized,  having  raifed  bimfelf  to 
high  office,  and  dill  higher  influence  in  the  ftate, 
fpread  his  branches  over  the  land,  and  ftruck  his 
roots  too  deep  in  the  foil  to  be  fhaken  even  by 
thofe  dreadful  ftorms  which  have  lately  agitated 
Ireland.  Such  is  his  influence,  that  he  is  reported 
:o  have  procured  for  himfelf,  and  his  various 
Family  connexions,  places,  falaries,  Sec.  to  the 
lount  of  above  40,000!.-  per  annum. 

For 
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For  many  years  back,  Mr.  Beresford  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Irifh  revenue,  in  which  fituation 
he  is  faid  to  have  acquired  and  difplayed  a  very 
profound  and  extenfive  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
affairs  of  that  department,  but  of  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country.  That  he  is  a  man  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  indefatigable  induftry,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
and  that  he  pofTefles  talents  of  fome  kind,  is  fully 
proved  by  the  fuccefs  which  has  crowned  his 
endeavours. 

The  obtaining  from  parliament  a  fum  of  money, 
not  lefs  than  half  a  million,  for  building,  under  the 
name  of  a  cuftom-houfe,  a  palace,  part  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  to  inhabit,  eftablifhes,  beyond  contro- 
verfy,  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
his  addrefs  ;  while  the  judicious  difpofitions  which 
he  has  made,  as  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
widening  the  ftreets  of  the  capital,  give  him  an 
indifputable  title  to  the  praife  of  great  forefight 
and  {kill. 

Of  a  long  fucceffion  of  viceroys,  with  a  (ingle 
exception  only,  Mr.  Beresford  is  fuppofed  to  have 
had  the  ear ;  they  have  been  governed  in  a  great 
meafure  by  his  councils,  and  they  have  not  proved 
ungrateful  to  their  advifer.  The  influence  of  a 
man  thus  circumftanced,  mud  necefTarily  have  be- 
come extenfive  ;  it  has  accordingly  infin'uated  itfelf 
into  every  department  of  the  ftate,  and  given  to 
that  family  a  degree  of  ftrength  which  enables 
it  almoft  to  didtate  to  any  adminiftration.  One 
viceroy  alone  (Lord  Fitzwilliam)  has  attempted, 

of 
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of  late,  to  govern  without  the  Beresfords,  and  the 
confequence  was,  that  he  was  driven  from  the 
helm.  Had  Lord  Cornwallis  prefided  as  a  civil 
magiflrate,  and  thwarted  their  plans,  he  too,  pro- 
bably, would  have  felt  their  power. 

Poflefling  fuch  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Mr.  B.  ever  at- 
tempts to  quarrel  with  a  meafure  recommended  by 
adminiftration.  In  fa£t,  the  Britifti  cabinet  is  faid 
to  patronize  no  projeft,  which  has  not,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  been  approved  by  him,  and  a  few  other 
men  of  bufinefs  who  know  the  country.  The 
celebrated  commercial  propoGtions  of  Mr.  Orda 
in  1785,  however,  form  an  exception.  The  alter- 
ations which  were  made  in  thofe  proportions  in 
England,  had  not  Mr.  B's  previous  concurrence  5 
and  though  he  at  length  relu&antiy  fupported 
them,  they  mifcarrie'd,  as  he  had  very  fagaciouily 
prefaged  *. 

Although  Mr.  Beresford,  and  his  family,  have 
fo  much  influence  in  the  Irifh  adminiftration,  he 
does  not,  perfonally,  exert  himfelf  in  the  Houfe, 
in  defending  or  fupporting  the  meafures  which  he 
advifes.  He  never  fpeaks  but  on  fubje&s  relating 
to  revenue,  or  the  bufinefs.  of  the  commiffioners 
luring  the  debates  on  wide  flreets.  When  repel- 
ling the  infmuations  of  improper  or  corrupt  con- 
iu6l,  with  which  he  has  been  fometimes  harafled, 

*  The  grand  queition  concerning  the  Union,  alfo  fupported 
jy  him,  as  has  been  faid  with  reluctance,  and  oppofed  by  his 

>ther,  hitherto  exhibits  a  marked  affinity  to  the  fate  of  the 
:ommercial  propcfitions, 
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he  fliews  great  anxiety  to  convince,  but  his  decla- 
mation is  un impart! on ed.  His  voice  is  very  clear, 
and  fufficiently  ftrong,  but  it  wants  variety,  and 
has  no  harmony  in  its  tones.  His  di&ion  is,  indeed, 
fimple,  but  not  correct,  and  never  rifes  above  the 
level  of  colloquial  converfation. 

Even  his  political  enemies  allow  Mr.  Beresford 
to  poflefs  a  very  amiable  private  character ;  for  he 
muft  be  confefled  to  be  a  good  friend,  father,  and 
hufband.  In  his  perfon,  he  is  tall,  and  though  now 
an  old  man,  he  is  yet  floridj  erect,  and  handfome. 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  JOHN  FOSTER, 

SfEAKER  OF  THE  IRISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

IF  the  pofTeffion  of  a  ftrong  and  correct  under- 
Handing,  much  general  knowledge,  and  a  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  iiiterefts  of  his  native 
country,  conftitute  a  juft  ground  to  refpect,  it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Potter ;  for  undoubtedly  one  more  able, 
in  point  of  intellect,  or  better  informed  in  the  very 
important  instances  we  have  mentioned,  is  not  to 
be  found  among  the  public  men  of  Ireland. 

John  Fofter  is  the  fon  of  the  late  Anthony,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Fofter.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  contempo* 
tary  with  the  prefent  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Grattam 
In  Michaelmas  term,  1766,  he  was  called  to  the 
Iridi  bar,  while  his  father,  the  Chief  Baron,  was 
yet  on  the  bench.  To  Mr.  Foftcr,  law  was  but  a 
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nominal  profeffion ;  he  applied  himfelf  to  other 
ftudies,  and  no  doubt  had  higher  game  in  view, 
than  the  humble  fituation  of  a  labouring  barrifter, 
or  even  the  more  dignified  oneofapuifvejudge.  He 
accordingly  turned  his  thoughts  towards  ftatiftical 
enquiries ;  and  in  the  moil  dry  and  difficult  occu- 
pations, perhaps,  in  which  the  human  mind  can 
be  employed,  he  made  a  proficiency  to  which  he 
now  owes  his  elevation  to  the  rnoft  honourable 
office  which  a  commoner  can  fill. 

Shortly  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fofter  was 
returned  to  ferve  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
Louth,  and  foon  became  as  confpicuous  for  ta- 
lents as  for  knowledge.  At  that  time,  indeed,  it 
was  lefs  difficult  to  become  eminent  in  an  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  the 
field  for  exertion  being  narrow,  much  ability, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  was  not  called  forth  ;  but 
in  any  afiembly  of  legiflators,  he  was  qualified  to 
ihine  ;  and  in  that  of  Ireland,  the  manly  wtfdom 
of  his  fyftem  of  corn-laws,  a  fyftem  which  he 
began  to  form  fhortly  after  his  coming  into  Par- 
liament, will  give  immortality  to  his  name.  From 
being  unable  to  fupply  two-thirds  of  her  people 
with  bread,  in  1770,  in  confequence  of  the  ope- 
ition  of  Mr.  Foftcr's  plan,  his  native  country  has 
lot  only  become  equal  to  feed  her  inhabitants 
'ithout  lying  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations,  but 
:ually  to  export  grain  to  the  amount  of  2oo,coo/. 
inually. 

After  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  the  next  great 
c  c  2  obje£i 
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object  of  Mr.  Fofter  was  the  linen  manufafture, 
and  this  has  derived,  from  his  zeal  and  intelligence, 
nearly  equal  benefit  with  agriculture  itfelf.  His 
attention  to  it  has  been  unremhted  ;  and  the  re- 
gulations, from  time  to  time,  introduced  by  his 
advice,  have  not  only  greatly  increafed  the  quan- 
tity manufactured  and  exported,  but  fecured  to 
Irilh  linens,  in  foreign  countries,  a  character  which 
muft,  for  many  years,  operate  powerfully  in  their 
favour. 

During  the  very  period  in  which  Mr.  Fofter  was 
rendering  to  Ireland  benefits  fo  important,  his 
name  was  not  merely  odious,  but  even  execrated 
among  the  populace,  at  leaft  the  populace  of  the 
metropolis.  This  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of 
popular  feeling ;  but  there  are  fomo  circumftances 
which  may  account  for  the  fact,  notwithftanding 
that  they  certainly  cannot  juftify  it. 

Although  Mr,  Fofter  was  thus  laudably  em* 
ployed  in  advancing  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  he  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
known  to  be  adverfe  to  every  attempt  toward 
eftablifhing  the  independence  of  the  legiilature, 
and  abrogating  the  unjuft  reftrictions,  by  which 
Great  Britain  had  fettered  the  commerce  of  Ire- 
land. At  that  time,  too,  the  manufacturers  of 
the  capital  were  either  ftarving  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, or  kept  alive  by  eleemofynary  contribu- 
tions. Protecting  duties  for  thefe  famifhed  artifans 
were  called  for,  and  Mr.  Forfter  oppofed  them 
with  all  his  powers.  It  was  natural  that  the 
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hungry  fhould  hate  the  man  who  thus  declared 
his  hoftility  to  meafures  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  give  them  bread.  The  remote  operation  of 
laws,  however  wife,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  could 
not  forefee  ;  and  even  if  they  could  forefee,  it 
would  not  relieve  the  prefiure  of  prefent  want, 
or  enable  the  famifliing  workman  to  fatisfy  the 
calls  of  nature. 

Whatever  Mr.  Fofter's  merits,  therefore,  might 
be,  the  populace,  reafoning  from  what  was  ob- 
vious, inftead  of  what  was  remote,  looked  on  him 
with  deteftation  ;  his  having  declared  an  opinion 
againft  the  utility  of  promoting  the  filk  manufacture, 
was  another  caufe  which  raifed  him  a  hoft  of  ene- 
mies. This  prejudice  continued  for  feveral  years, 
and  at  one  time,  fuch  was  the  general  deteftation, 
that  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  give  him  a  guard 
for  his  protection. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Fofter  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  an  office  for  which  his  compre- 
henfive  and  methodical  mind,  added  to  his  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  the  refources  of  the  country, 
admirably  fitted  him.  In  1786,  he,  however,  re- 
figned  the  Chancellorfhip,  on  being  chofen  fpeaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  which  dignified 
lituation  he  has  fmce  continued.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  Parliament,  the  friends  of 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ponfonby  made  a  powerful  effort  in 
fupport  of  bis  pretenfions  to  the  chair;  but  they 
were  unable  to  counteract  that  influence  which 
the  experience,  talents,  and  information  of  Mr. 
c  c  3  Fofter 
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Fofter  defervedly  gave  him.  He  was  accordingly 
chofen  then  by  a  large  majority ;  and,  by  the  pre- 
fent  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  was  ele&ed  without 
oppofition,  moft  of  the  popular  members  having 
feceded. 

•  The  duties  of  this  high  office  are  difcharged  by 
him  with  great  ability.  Deeply  read  in  the  law 
and  privileges  of  parliament,  no  incident  occurs 
in  which  he  is  not  able  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the 
houfe,  while  his  punctuality,  love  of  order,  and 
good  tafte,  give  facility  to  bufmefs,  and  a  decorous 
elegance  to  Jegiflative  arrangements. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Fofter  feems  formerly  to 
have  afted  fteadily  upon  one  principle,  that  of 
promoting,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  the  in- 
terefts  of  Ireland,  fo  far  as  thofe  interefts  did  not 
interfere  with  any  of  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain. 
Where  a  competition  could  exift,  until  the  agita- 
tion of  the  queftion  concerning  the  Union,  he  has  uni- 
formly been  fwayed  by  the  latter.  There  is  another 
ftrong  feature  in  his  political  character  j  he  has 
always  profeffed  himfelf  adverfe  to  the  ad  minion 
of  Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  the  conftitution. 
On  the  bill  for  allowing  them  to  vote  at  ele&ions, 
he  delivered  a  fpeech  againft  that  meafure,  con- 
feffedly  the  beft  which  was  made  in  either  houfe 
on  the  fubject. 

But,   within  the  laft  three  months,   an   entire 
change  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  Mr.  Fofter's 
conduct  and  opinions.     Perceiving  that  an  union 
might  not  only  prove  unfriendly  to  his  own  inte- 
refts, 
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refts,  but  be  tantamount  to  the  disfranchifement  of 
that  branch  of  the  Jegiflature,  over  which  he  pre- 
fides,  he  has  manfully  oppofed  all  the  allurements, 
and  all  the  threats  of  the  minifter,  and  obtain- 
ed the  jthanks  not  only  of  his  own  conftituents, 
tut  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Foiler  appears  rather  high 
bred  than  affable;  difplaying  more  of  the  lofty 
manners  of  the  laft  age,  than  the  eafy  and  fami- 
liar habits  of  the  prefent.  His  ftyle  of  living  is 
magnificent,  and  his  relifh  for  improving  infatiable. 
To  thefe  caufes,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
that,  with  an  income  of  not  Jefs  than  8coo/.  per 
amum>  he  is  ftil}  an  embarraffed  man*.  Mrs, 
Fofter  was  created  Barronefs  Oriel,  in  1790. 


CHARLES  BURNEY,  MUS.D.  F.R.S 

THIS  gentleman,  whofe  celebrity  is  equally  great 
In  the  literary  and  the  mufical  world,  is  a  native  of 
Shrewfbury,  and  was  born  in  1726.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free  grammar- 
fchool  of  that  town,  and  completed  it  at  the  public 
fchool  of  Chefter.  At  the  latter  place  he  com- 
menced his  mufical  ftudies,  under  Mr.  Baker,  or- 

*  In  order  to  refcue  Mr.  F.  from  dependence,  his  countrymen 
faid  to  have  lately  fubfcribed  a  large  Cum  of  money,  which  Is 
be  prefented  to  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  late   meritorious 
tertioos. 

c  c  4  ganift 
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ganift  of  the  cathedral,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Blow. 

He  returned  to  Shrewsbury  about  the  year  1741, 
and  continued  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  under  his  half- 
brother,  Mr.  James  Burney,  who  was  an  eminent 
organift  and  teacher  in  that  town. 

In  1744  he  met  with  Dr.  Arne  at  Chefter,  who 
perceiving  his  talents  to  be  refpeftable,  prevailed 
upon  his  friends  to  fend  him  to  London.     He  con- 
tinued to  profit  under  the  inftruftions  of  that  cele- 
brated matter  full  three  years.     In  1749,  ^ie  was 
eli  Sled  organift  of  St.  Dionis  Back-church,    Fen- 
hurch-ftreet,  with  an  annual  falary  of  only  thirty 
pounds ;  and  the  fame  year  was  engaged  to  take 
e  organ-part  at  the  new  concert  eflablifhed  at  the 
King's-arms,  CornhilJ,  inilead  of  that  which  had 
been  held  at  the  Swan-tavern,  burnt   down   the 
year  before.     At  this  time  he  compofed  for  Drury- 
Jane    theatre   the   following   mufical   pieces,   viz. 
obin  Hood,  a  comic  opera,  by  Mofes  Mendez  ; 
nd  Queen   Mab,  a  pantomime  ;  which  laft  had 
itonifhing  fuccefs,  being  played  every  winter  for 
-irly  thirty  years. 

Being  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  which,  in   the 
nion  of  his  phyficians,  indicated  a  confumption, 
\vas  prevailed  upon  to  retire  into  the  country 
>rdingly  he  went  to  Lynn  Regis,  in  Norfolk, 
.ere  he  was  chofen  organift,  with   a  falary   of 
..L-  hundred  pounds  a-year.     He  continued  nine 
>rs  there,    and  formed  the   defign  of  compiling 
;.o  G.mtal  Hiftcry  of  Mufic. 

In 
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In  1760,  his  health  being  re-eftablifhed,  he  glad- 
ly returned  once  more  to  the  metropolis,  \vith  a 
large  and  young  family,  and  entered  upon  his  pro- 
feffion  with  an  increafe  of  profit  and  reputation. 
His  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  then  about  eight 
years  old,  obtained  great  notice  in  the  mufical 
world,  by  her  aftoniihing  performances  on  the  harp- 
fi  chord. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  compofed 
feveral  much-admired  concertos;  and  in  1766  he 
brought  out  .at  Drury-lane  theatre  a  tranflation 
of  Roufleau's  Devin  du  Village^  which  he  had  execut- 
ed during  his  refidence  at  Lynn.  It  had,  however, 
no  great  fuccefs. 

In  1769,  he  had  the  honorary  degree  of  Do£k>r 
of  Mufic  conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  ;  on  which  occafion  he  performed  an  exer* 
cife  in  the  mufical  fchool  of  that  univerfity.  This 
exercife,  confifting  of  an  anthem  of  great  length, 
with  an  overture,  airs,  recitatives,  and  chorufes, 
was  feveral  times  afterwards  performed  at  the  Ox- 
ford mufic  meetings ;  and,  under  the  dire&ion  of 
the  famous  Emanuel  Bach,  in  St.  Katherine's 
church,  Hamburgh. 

The  year  following  he  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  with  a  view  to  improvement  in 
his  profeffion,  as  to  colleft  materials  for  his  intend- 
ed Hiftory  of  Mufic,  an  object  which  he  had  feldom 
out  of  his  mind,  from  the  time  he  firft  conceived 
the  idea  of  fuch  a  work.  In  1771,  he  publifhed 
his  "  Mufical  Tour  j  or,  Prefent  State  of  Mufic  in 

France 
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France  and  Italy."  This  work  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  is  fo  good  a  model  for 
travellers  to  keep  their  journals  by,  that  Dr.  John- 
fon  profefFedly  adopted  it  as  his  when  he  vifited 
the  Hebrides.  Speaking  of  his  own  book,  "  I  had," 
faid  the  Doftor,  <c  that  clever  dog  Burney's  Mufical 
**  Tour  in  my  eye." 

In  1772,  he  travelled  through  the  Netherlands* 
Germany,  and  Holland,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Bext  year  he  publrfhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  two  volumes  oftavo.  The  fame  year  he  was 
alfo  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1776,  appeared  the  firft  volume  in  quarto  of 
bis  "  General  Hiftory  of  Mufic"  The  remaining 
volumes  of  this  very  elaborate  and  intelligent  work 
were  publimed  at  irregular  periods  ;  and  the  four, 
of  which  it  now  confifts,  were  not  completed  till 
the  year  1789. 

In  1779,  at  tne  defire  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr. 
Barney  drew  up  for  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions 
"  An  Account  of  Little  CROTCH,  the  Infant  Mu- 
fician,  now  Profeflbr  of  Mufic  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford."  The  grand  mufical  feftival  in  1785,  in 
commemoration  of  HANDEL,  held  in  Weftminfter 
abbey,  was  confidered  as  deferving  of  a  particular 
memoir  j  the  hiftorian  of  mufic  was  therefore  fixed 
upon  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  draw  it  up. 
Accordingly,  the  fame  year,  a  fplendid  volume  was 
publimed  by  Dr.  Burney,  in  quarto,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mufical  fund.  In  this  work  the  Doftor  dif- 
played  eminent  talents  as  a  biographer  j  and  the 
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life  of  Handel  is  one  of  the  few  good  memoirs 
which  exift  in  our  language. 

In  1796,  he  pufylifhed  the  "  Life  of  Metaftafio," 
in  three  volumes,  o&avo  ;  but  this  performance 
wants  that  arrangement  and  judicious  felection 
which  characterize  his  former  publications.  Be- 
fides  thefe  prod ucl ions,  Dr.  Burney  wrote  "  The 
Gunning  Man;"  "An  EfTay  towards  the  HJftory 
of  Comets  i"  "  Plan  of  q,  Public  Mufic  School/1 
&c.  &c. 

His  mufical  works,  in  'addition  to  thofe  already 
mentioned,  are :  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  ^ 
Bafs,  two  parts.  Six  Cornet  Pieces,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Fugue  for  the  Organ.  A  Cantata 
#nd  Songs.  Six  Duets  for  two  German  Flutes, 
Six  Concertos,  for  Violins,  &c.  in  eight  parts,, 
Two  Sonatas  for  a  Piano  Forte,  Violin,  and  Violon- 
cello, two  parts.  Six  Harplichord  LeiTons  ;  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  JJijrney  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  feveral  have  manifefted 
very  fuperior  abilities. 

His  eldeft  daughter  was  celebrated  for  her  ex- 
traordinary mufical  powers. 

The  fecond,  Madame  D'ARBLAY,  is  univerfallj 
known  and  admired  as  the  author  of  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  and  Camilla. 

The  eldeft  fon,  JAMES,  failed  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Cooke,  and  afterwards  commanded 
the  Briflol,  of  50  guns,  in  the  Haft-Indies :  he  has 
publifhed  feme  judicious  tracls  on  the  bed  means 
>f  defending  our  ifland  againft  an  invading  enemy. 

The 
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The  fecond  fon,  CHARLES  BURNEY,  LL.D.  is 
matter  of  a  refpe&able  academy  at  Greenwich, 
and  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his 
mafterly  and  claffical  criticifms  in  the  Monthly 
Review. 

For  many  years  Doftor  BURNEY  refided  in  the 
houfe  (No.  36,  St.  MartinVftreet,  Leicefter-fields), 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  during 
the  laft  ten,  having  been  appointed  organift  of 
Chelfea  hofpital,  he  has  inhabited  an  elegant  fuit 
of  apartments  in  that  college,  and  enjoys  a  hand- 
fome  independency.  He  ftill  fpends  feveral  hours 
every  day  in  his  library,  which  is  flored  with  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  and  curious  books,  many 
of  them  collefled  during  his  travels. 


WILLIAM  HERSCHEL,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

THIS  country  has  the  fairefl  right  to  enroll  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article  in  the  number  of  her 
ornaments,  as  his  extraordinary  abilities  have  been 
brought  into  action,  ftrengthened,  and  properly 
directed,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Britifh  fovereign. 

Dr.  William  Herfchel  is  a  native  of  Hanover, 
and  was  born  November  15,  1738.  He  was  the 
fecond  of  four  fons,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up 
to  their  father's  profeffion,  which  was  that  of  a 
mufician.  In  addition  to  thefe,  Mr.  Herfchel,  fenior, 
had  two  daughters  ;  and  therefore,  being  burden- 

«d 
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ed  with  fo  'large  a  family,  and  ia  a  poor  country 
too,  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
education  which  he  beftowed  on  his  children  was 
but  fcanty.  Finding,  however,  in  William  a  lively 
and  inquifitive  genius,  beyond  what  appeared  in 
the  other  fons,  he  gave  him  the  advantage  of  a 
French  matter,  under  whom  he  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  the  attainment  of  that  language.  Luckily, 
the  tutor  had  a  metaphyfica!  head,  and  fo  fond  was 
he  of  his  favourite  ftudy,  as  well  as  thofe  branches 
of  fcience  which  are  connected  with  it,  that  he  was 
defirous  of  making  his  pupil  alfo  acquainted  there- 
with. From  this  worthy  man  young  Herfchel  gained 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  logic,  ethics,  and  meta- 
phyfics ;  and  his  attainments  therein  excited  in  his 
mind  a  ftrong  and  infatiable  third  for  learning,  with 
the  commendable  refolution  of  exerting  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  to  improve  his  flock  of  intelle6iuai 
treafures.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  all  his  inheritance, 
except  a  mufical  inftrument,  and  fome  manufcript 
mufic. 

With  this  flore,  unpromifing  as  it  was,  our  ad- 
venturer bade  adieu  to  his  native  country  while 
the  flames  of  war  were  fpreading  around  it,  and 
arrived  in  London  in  the  year  1759,  whither,  it  is 
faid,  his  father  and  himfelf  accompanied  fome  Ha- 
noverian troops,  as  part  of  their  military  band  of 
mufic.  With  thefe  the  old  man  returned,  leaving 
the  young  one  behind  to  try  his  fortune  in  Eng- 
land. 

Here,  he  was  loft  in  the  crowd  of  candidates  for 

employment, 
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employment,  and  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  his 
fituation  in  a  ftrange  country,  without  friends,  and 
in  but  indifferent  circumftances,  muft  have  been 
both  painful  and  irkfome.  Mr.  Herfchel  had  not 
only  a  fleady  but  a  virtuous  mind.  Hereby  he 
was  enabled  to  bear  up  with  fortitude  againft 
difappointments,  and  to  perfevere  with  alacrity 
in  improving  himfelf  in  an  occupation,  which 
hardly  feemed  to  promife  him  a  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence. 

Finding  but  little  profpe£t  of  fucceeding  to  his 
wiih  in  the  metropolis,  he  prudently  refolved  upon 
going  into  the  country;  where  mufical  profeflbrs 
being  few,  the  chance  of  fuccefs  muft  be  the  greater. 
After  vifiting  different  places  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, his  good  fortune  brought  him  to  Halifax, 
where  an  organifl  being  wanted,  his  merits  were 
tried,  and  he  procured  the  appointment.  Here  he 
alfo  taught  mufic  with  approbation  and  profit. 
The  love  of  learning  however  ftill  prevailed,  and 
at  this  place  he  devoted  his  fpare  hours  to  the 
fludy  of  the  languages,  beginning  with  the  Italian, 
on  account  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  his 
profeilion.  From  the  Italian  he  proceeded  to  t-Ke 
Latin,  in  which  he  made  an  eminent  progrefs. 
He  then  attempted  the  Greek,  but  after  a  little  ap- 
plication he  abandoned  the  fludy  of  this  language, 
confidering  it  as  too  dry  and  abftra&ed  for  his 
purpofe. 

In  thefe  purfaits  Mr.  Herfchel  was  entirely  felf- 
taught  -,  and  he  holds  out,  in  confequence,  an  ex- 
cellent 
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tellent  and  pertinent  example  to  thofe  young  per- 
fons  whofe  education  has  been  circumfcribed  with- 
in common  limits,  through  the  penury  or  narrow- 
mindednefs  of  their  friends. 

A  determined  heart,  and  perfevering  application, 
we  fee,  from  this  inftance,  will  overcome  obftacles 
that  are  apparently  infurmountable. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  dead  and  living  languages 
only  that  Mr.  Herfchel  bent  his  ardent  and  refo- 
lute  mind.  He  attempted  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  moft  abftrufe  fciences.  His  firft  effort  was  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  the  theory  of  harmonies ,  and 
it  is  obfervable,  that  the  book  which  he  made 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe,  was  no  other  than  the 
profound  and  intricate  treatife  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Smith  upon  that  fubjecl.  He  got  through  this 
work,  however,  without  any  afliftance  ;  •  and  fo 
great  was  the  pleafure  which  he  derived  from  it, 
that  he  refolved  upon  ttudying  the  other  branches 
of  mathematical  learning.  He  began  with  alge- 
bra, which  he  foon  mattered  ;  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Euclid,  and  fo  on  to  fluxions.  The  ground- 
work being  thus  laid,  the  ftudy  of  the  other  fciences 
became  eafy. 

His  fituation  at  Halifax  was  favourable  to  his 
grammatical  and  mathematical  purfuits  ;  and  it  i* 
well  that  he  thus  laid  in  a  thorough  ttock  of  found 
knowledge,  in  what  may  be  called  his  retirement. 
In  1766  he  exchanged  this  place  for  one  of  a  very 
different  defcription,  being  elected  organiil  to  the 
Octagon  chapel  at  Bath.  Here  he  entered  at  once 

upon 
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upon  a  great  round  of  profeffional  bufmefs,  per- 
forming at  the  rooms,  theatre,  oratorios,  and  pub- 
lic and  private  concerts,  befides  having  a  number 
of  pupils.  In  fuch  a  hurry  of  employment,  and  in 
the  immediate  circle  of  luxury  and  amufement, 
very  few  men  of  Mr.  Herfchel's  profefiion  and  age 
would  have  found  time  to  purfue  ftudies  feemingly 
fo  unprofitable  and  uninterefting  as  mathematics. 

So  far,  however,  from  relaxing  in  his  fcientific 
ftudies,  he  purfued  them  with  increafing  ardour, 
and  after  a  day  of  hard  labour,  he  commonly  re» 
tired  at  night  to  his  mathematical  books,  and  fpent 
many  hours  in  an  Unwearied  attention  to  the  moil 
abftrufe  queftions  in  geometry  and  fluxions. 

In  the  Ladies'  Diary,  for  1780,  appeared  an  ele~ 
lant  and  profound  anfwer  by  him  to  a  very  diffi- 
cult prize-queftion,  refpe£Hng  the  vibrations  of  a 
mufical  chord  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a  fmali 
weight. 

About  this  time  his  ftudies  were  chiefly  direfled 
to  optics  and  aftronomy.  The  pleafure  which  he 
had  experienced  from  viewing  the  heavens  through 
a  two-feet  Gregorian  telefcope,  he  had  borrowed 
at  Bath,  made  him  defirous  of  poffeffing  a  complete 
fet  of  agronomical  inftrupients.  His  firft  object 
was  to  get  a  larger  telefcope  ,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  price  at  which  fuch  inftruments.  are  ufually- 
charged,  he  defired  a  friend  in  London  to  buy  one 
for  him.  This  gentleman,  furprifed  at  the  fum 
demanded  for  the  telefcope,, declined  purchafing  it 
till  he  had  informed  Mr.  Herfchel  of  the  circum- 

ftance 
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ftance.  Our  aftronomer's  aftonifliment  was  equal 
to  that  of  his  friend's  ;  but  inftead  of  dropping  his 
purfuit,  he  formed  what  many  would  have  regard- 
ed as  a  moll:  romantic  refolution,  that  of  making  a 
telefcope  for  himfelf.  He  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  a  fpeculative  idea,  but  from  the  fcanty  in- 
ftru£tions  he  could  gather  out  of  optical  treatifes, 
actually  fet  about  this  arduous  undertaking.  Dif- 
appointment  fucceeded  difappointment ;  but  all 
this  only  ferved  to  act  as  a  ftimulus  to  his  ardent 
mind,  and  at  length  his  perfeverance  was  crowned 
with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  in  1774,  he  enjoyed  the  ex- 
quifite  fatisfa6Hon  of  beholding  the  heavens  through' 
a  five-feet  Newtonian  refleftor  of  his  own  work- 
manmip,  Our  modern  Galileo  did  not  reft  at  this 
attainment,  great  as  it  was,  but,  with  a  laudable 
ambition,  fet  about  making  inftruments  of  a  greater 
magnitude  than  had  hitherto  been  known.  After 
conftru&ing  thofe  of  feven,  and  even  ten  feet,  he 
thought  of  forming  one  not  lefs  than  double  the 
latter  fize.  So  great  was  his  patience,  fo  deter- 
mined his  perfeverance,  that  in  perfecting  the  pa- 
rabolical figure  of  a  feven  feet  telefcope^  he  did 
not  make  lefs  than  two  hundred  fpeclala  before  he 
obtained  one  that  would  bear  any  power  that  was 
applied  to  it. 

While  he  was  thus  laborioufly  employed  in  his 
mathematical  purfuits,  he  did  not  negleft  the  im- 
mediate duties  of  his  profeffion.     Yet  fo  much  did 
lis  new  occupation  engage  his  mind,  that  he  has 
frequently  ftolen  from  the  theatre  or  the  concert- 
D  D  room 
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room,  to  look  at  the  ilars,  and  then  return  again  ia 
time  to  bear  his  part  among  the  mufical  perform- 
ers. This  conftancy  to  Urania  was  at  length  moft 
bountifully  rewarded,  by  the  difcovery  of  a  new 
planet  in  our  fyilem,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Georgium  Sidus ;  and  which  foreign  aftronomers 
at  firft  termed ..Uerfcbel,  but  more  lately,  and  gene- 
rally, that  planet  has  been  called  Urania* 

This  important  difcovery  was  made  in  the  night 
of  the  ijth  of  March,  1781.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  mere  -accidental  circumftanee  which  favoured 
our  aflronomer  with  the  view  of  this  planet ;  but 
the  refult  of  a  regular,  patient,  and  fcientiftc  chain 
of  obfervations.  When  he  firft  faw  it,  he  was  not 
quite  certain  that  it  belonged  to  our  fyftem,  as  a 
planet,  but  rather  as  a  comet ;  however,  a  clofer 
enquiry  enabled  him  to  afcertain,  with  exactnefs., 
its  planetary  dilk,  as  well  as  its  motion. 

This  difcovery  was  communicated  in  the  courfe 
of  the  farm?  year  to  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  con- 
fcquence  of  it,  Mr.  Herfchel  was  unanimoufly 
ele&ed  a  member,  and  had  the  annual  gold  medai 
bellowed  upon  him  for  his  fervice  to  the  interefts 
of  fcience. 

The  year  following  his  Majefty  took  him  under 
his  immediate  protection.  On  this  he  quitted 
Bath  and  his  mufical  inftruments,  and  went  to  live 
at  Slough,  near  Windfor,  at  a  houfe  appointed  for 
him  by  his  royal  patron,  who  conftituted  him  his 
own  private  agronomical  obferver,  with  a  hand- 
fome  peRflon. 

Here 
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Mere  he  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  projects 
With  vigour,  and  thofe  which  had  hitherto  failed  of 
fuccefs  were  now  brought  to  perfection.     While 
at  Bath,  he  had  formed  the  bold  fcheme  of  con- 
ftru&ing  a  telefcope  of  thirty  feet,   and   actually 
made  feveral  trials  to  carry  his  object  into  effe£h 
But  though  he  failed  there,  fince  his  refidence  in 
tne  neighbourhood  of  Windfor  he  has  far  exceed- 
ed this  defign,  and  completed  an  inftrument  of  no 
lefs  than  forty  !  The  irregularities  in  the  fpeculum, 
and  the  impoffibility  of  rendering  the  parts  of  fo 
enormous   an   inftrument   as   this   mathematically 
exact,  have  hitherto  prevented  his  being  able  to 
make  any  a&iial  obfervations  with  it.     It  is  a  vul- 
gar error,  that  the  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Herfchel  have 
been  occafioned  by  the  enormous  magnifying  power 
of  his  telefcope ;  the  faft  is,   that  no  fuch  large 
power  is  neceflary,  or  ufeful ;  and  that  all  Dr.  Her- 
fchel's  difcoveries  have  been  made  with  refleftors 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  with  powers  of 
from  lixty  to  three  hundred*     His  difcoveries  are 
to  be  afcribed  to  his  laudable  perfeverance,  and 
not  to  the  fize  of  his  grand  telefcope,  which  is 
rather  an  objeft  of  curiofity  than  of  utility* 

In  1783  he  difcovered  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  moon,  and  in  1787  made  further  obfervations 
upon  that  planet,  and  found  two  others  therein, 
which  emitted  fire  from  their  fummits.  In  profe- 
cuting  his  enquiries  refpefting  his  own  planet  (if 
$-e  may  be  allowed  fo  to  exprefs  ourfelves),  he 
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has  difcovered  it  to  be  furrounded  with  rings,  and 
to  have  fix  fatcllites.  * 

In  confequence  of  thefe  important  additions  to  the 
flock  of  national  knowledge,  our  aftronomer  had 
the  honour  of  receiving,  from  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  the  degree  of  a  Doftor  of  Laws  ,  which 
is  the  more  creditable,  as  that  learned  body  is  very 
fparing  of  its  academic  honours  to  perfons  who 
have  not  been  educated  within  its  walls. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  ever  fince  his  firft 
communication  in  1781,  refpefting  his  difcovery 
of  the  new  planet.  Some  of  his  papers  are  ex- 
tremely curious  ;  and  he  has  hazarded  a  few  bold 
conjectures  refpefting  the  fun,  and  other  planetary 
bodies,  which  would  hardly  have  been  received 
from  a  lefs  accurate  obferver. 

In  his  aftronomical  purfuits  the  doftor  is  maters 
ally  affifted  by  his  fitter,  Mifs  Caroline  Herfchel, 
who  has  diftinguiflied  herfelf  greatly  by  her  appli- 
cation to  this  fublime  ftudy,  and  has  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  fome  very  ingenious  reports 
of  obfervations  made  by  her  upon  the  ftarry  orbs. 
Dr.  Herfchel  is  a  man  of  unaffuming  manners  ; 
a  free,  communicative,  and  pleafant  companion ; 
and  he  enjoys  that  vigour  of  conflitution  which  is 
fo  effential  to  an  aftronomical  obferver  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  England.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  his 
name  will  endure  as  long  as  the  planetary  fyftem, 
to  illuflrate  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 
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IS  a  native  of  London,  and  fon  of  Edward  Grofe, 
Efq.  Being  defigned  for  the  bar,  he  was  admitted 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Trinity  term,  1756.  In  a  fliort 
time  he  difcovered  very  refpe&able  profeffional 
abilities,  and  eftabliftied  a  character  which  foon 
procured  him  an  extenfive  (hare  of  bufinefs. 

After  about  eight  years'  practice  as  a  barrifter, 
he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  fergeant,  and  being 
confidered  as  a  found  lawyer,  on  the  deceafe  of 
that  moil  refpeclable  man,  the  late  patriotic  Ser- 
geant Glynn,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Grofe  had  the  happinefs  of 
uniting  what  very  few  attain,  the  talent  of  a 
fpecial  pleader  with  a  configurable  portion  of 
eloquence. 

In  1787,  without  the  intervention  of  great 
friends,  powerful  alliances,  or  parliamentary  inte- 
reft,  he  was  raifed  to  a  feat  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  of  which  he  is  now  the  third  judge  :  and 
foon  after  this  promotion  his  majefty  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him, 

In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  has  conduced  him- 
felf  fo  as  to  avoid  refle&ion  or  reproach  ;  and  this, 
in  the  prefent  times,  evinces  no  fmall  degree  of  in- 
tegrity. Being  entirely  unconnected  with  political 
parties,  he  cannot  reafonably  hope  to,  fucceed  to 
the  Chief  Jufticefhip  of  either  of  the  courts,  and, 
D  D  3  therefore, 
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therefore,  has  no  other  objeft  in  view,  but  to  dif~ 
penfe  juftice  with  credit  to  himfcjf  and  advantage 
to  the  public  ;  for  he  is  now  arrived  at  what  to 
him  may  be  looked  pn  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
profefljon. 

P. 
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IS  brother  to  the  celebrated  aftrefs,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble,  who 
was  many  years  manager  of  an  itinerant  company 
of  comedians. 

When  a  boy,  Mr.  K.  ufed  to  appear  on  hi?  fa- 
ther1? ftage  in  fuch  chara&ers  as  fuited  his  age,  but 
was  not  by  him  defigned  for  a  theatrical  life.  The 
Kemble  family  are  catholic,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man placed  his  fon  John  at  a  Roman  catholic  aca- 
demy in  Staffbrdfhire  ;  whence  he  was  fent  to  the 
Englifh  cojlege  at  Pouay,  in  order  to  be  qualified 
for  the  church. 

While  there,  he  was  equally  noted  for  the 
ilrength  of  his  memory,  and  admired  for  hi?  happy 
mode  of  delivery. 

But  being,  at  length,  tired  of  the  college  tram- 
mels, he  forfook  his  ftudies,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land, before  the  age  of  twenty,  without  the 
confent  of  his  family.  Having  landed  at  BriftoJ, 
he  \valked  to  Gloucefter,  where  hearing  that  th  c 

company 
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company  was  at  Brecknock,  he  proceeded  thither, 
but  met  with  a  cool  reception  ;  his  father,  indeed, 
actually  refufed  to  relieve  him  ;  but  the  a6tors  ge- 
neroufly  affifted  him  with  money,  by  way  of  fub- 
fcription,  to  which  the  manager,  according  to  a 
report,  which  we  truft  is  unfounded,  was  with 
difficulty  perfuaded  to  add  a  guinea  ! 

On  this,  he  returned  to  Gioucefterlhire  with  his 
pittance,  and  joined  Chamberiin's  company,  with 
which  he  made  his  firft  effay  on  the  ftage  of  a  fmall 
town  in  that  county.  His  profits  were  fcanty,  and 
his  diftrefs  great,  which  at  times  involved  him  in 
rather  ludicrous  fituations,  fome  of  which  he  will 
relate  with  much  good  humour  among  his  convi- 
vial companions. 

Kemble's  chief  fault  feemed  to  be  an  unaccount- 
able negligence,  but  he  was  dill  looked  on  as  a 
rifing  actor.  In  hopes  of  procuring  more  profit 
and  reputation  than  his  prefent  fituation  afforded 
him,  he  joined  with  the  manager  of  Cheltenham 
theatre,  in  order  to  give  a  mifcdlaneous  entertain- 
ment. Young  Kemble  was  to  lefture,  and  his 
partner  to  entertain  the  company  with  flight- of- 
hand  tricks !  The  one  obtained  great  credit  by  his 
eloquence,  but  neither  of  them  gained  much 
money  ;  and  we  have  only  to  lament,  that  fuch 
men  mould  have  been  reduced  fo  low  by  the 
frowns  of  the  fickle  goddefs,. 

After  this,  our  theatrical  hero  joined  a  com- 
pany at  Worcefter,  where  he  remained  until  his 
fifter  introduced  him  to  Mr,  "Younger  \  from  which 
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time  he  gradually  improved,  until  he  obtained  a 
high  degree  of  eminence  in  his  profeflion. 

About  this  period  he  produced  "  Bellifarius," 
a  tragedy,  and  a  poeni  called  "  The  Palace  of 
Mercy." 

From  Younger's  company  he  was  introduced  to. 
that  of  Mr,  Wilkinfon,  at  York  * ;  who,  being 
appointed  manager  at  Edinburgh,  took  him  along 
with  him;  there  he  was  well  received,  and  deli- 
vered a  tenure  en  oratory^  which  gained  him  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  letters. 

Mr.  Kemble  played  in  Dublin  in  1782,  at 
Smock-alley  theatre,  and  fucceeded  admirably, 
in  Jephfon's  ^  Count  of  Narbonne  ;"  but  his  merit 
was  not  fufficientjy  prized.  His 'fifter  foon  after 
procured  him  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane 
theatre, 

His  firft  appearance  in  the  metropolis  was  in 
Hamlet,  and  but  few  firft  appearances  in  London 
have  given  greater  fatisfaclioji.  His  folemn  de- 
meanor and  ityle  of  afling  are  admirably  fuited  to 
the  charafter.  He  has  often  repeated  it,  but  al- 
ways in  an  improved  ilate  ;  and  his  Hamlet  is 
now,  perhaps,  as  finimed  a  portrait  as  any  on  the 
Itage,  Since  that  period  he  has  performed  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  always  refpeclably,  and 
fometimes  with  acknowledged  excellence.  His 

*  The  audience  of  that  city  being  accuftomed  to  the  rant  of  a 
favourite  provincial  aclor,  did  notrelifh  him.,  <(  becaufe  he  could 
like  Cummins  !" 

Corio- 
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Conolanus,  Macbeth,  Oftavian,  &c.  are  confider- 
ed  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  imitative  art. 

His  perfon,  action,  and  deportment,  joined  to  a 
diftinft  and  claffical  utterance,  fit  him  particularly 
for  a  tragedian.  The  pathetic  complaints  of  Jaf- 
fier  are,  however,  delivered  with  torpor,  nor  is  his 
voice  equal  to  the  burfts  of  rage  in  Richard,  or 
Macbeth.  In  the  lover  he  is  alfo  defe<5Hve  ;  but 
in  the  defpair  of  Beverly,  the  jealoufy  of  Othello, 
and  the  inquietude  of  royal  John,  he  is  peculiarly 
fuccefsful.  His  great  fault  is  the  always  aiming 
at  being  original,  in  which  he  frequently  fails  ; 
but  yet  in  thefe  attempts  he  fometimes  ftrikes  out 
new  beauties.  On  the  whole,  he  is  one  of  the 
firft  performers  of  the  prefent  day*. 

Mr.  Kemble  has  produced  a  farce  called  the 
<c-  Projects,"  and  has  altered  BickerftafFs  comedy 
of  "  'Tis  Well  it's  no  Worfe",  into  a  farce  called 
the  cc  Pannel,"  as  well  as  Louvet's  cc  Lodoifka  ;" 
he  has  alfo  fitted  the  old  play  of  "  Love  in  many 
Mafks"  for  the  modern  ftage, 

On  Mr.  King's  quitting  the  management  of 
Drury  lane,  Mr.  Kemble  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
ceffbr  ;  but  it  is  certain  the  houfe,  under  his  control, 
was  not  very  fuccefsful  :  this,  however,  may  be  at- 
tributed partly  to  want  of  tafte  in  the  town,  and 
partly  to  want  of jcountenance  in  a  certain  quarter ; 

*  It  is  not  generally  underftood,  that  Mr.  K.  has  ever  played 
a  finging  part ;  he,  however,  performed  Richard  Caeur  de  Lion  up- 
wards of  twenty  nights.  It  was  with  fome  difficulty  the  leader 
of  the  band  coyld  get  him  lo  keep  time. 

for 
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for  he  afluredly  pofleffes  the  talents  requiiite  te? 
judge  of  new  pieces,  and  a  fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  ftage  to  get  up  fuch  as  are  old  in  the  beft 
manner. 

Mr.  Kemble  married  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Brereton.  It  is  faid  that  the  daughter  of  a  deceafed 
minifter  of  ftate  was  ftrongly  attached  to  him, 
which  coming  to  the  father's  ears,  he  prudently 
offered  a  fortune  of  3ooo/.  on  condition  he  would 
marry,  immediately,  any  lady  he  liked.  He  ac- 
cordingly call  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Brereton,  and  thus 
fecured  to  himfelf  a  confiderable  acceflion  of  for- 
tune, and  a  moft  excellent  wife. 
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THIS  lady,  fo  well  known,  and  fo  much  refpeft- 
ed  in  the  literary  world,  is  the  only  daughter  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Seward,  rector  of  Eyam,  in  Derby* 
fhire :  prebendary  and  canon-refidentiary  of  Lich- 
field. 

Being  an  author  himfelf,  he  was  fond  of  giv- 
ing his  daughter  a  tai'te  for  letters,  particularly 
poetry ;  and  at  the  early  age  of  three  years  fhe 
couid  repeat  the  Allegro  of  Milton  :  and  at  nine 
fhe  recited  the  three  rirft  books  of  Paradife  Loft 
with  fpirit  and  propriety.  About  the  fame  agq 
tfie  converted  feveral  pf  the  pfalm?  intq  Engliih 
erfe. 
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But  her  mother  not  approving  this  turn  for 
poetry,  perfuaded  her  to  relinquifh  her  literary 
purfuits  ;  fhe  flill,  however,  indulged  now  and 
then  in  her  beloved  occupation,  and  facrificed  by 
ftealth  to  the  mufes, 

A  friend  of  the  family  happening  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  poerns  fhewn  as  her's  had  not  received 
fome  paternal  affiftance,  he  called  one  evening 
when  he  knew  her  father  was  abfent,  and  requeft- 
ed  the  young  lady  to  favour  him  with  a  few  lines 
on  any  fubjeft,  adding  <c  Let  me  write  a  ftanza, 
5t  and  you  finifh  it  ;"  he  accordingly  indited  one, 
and  left  her  :  on  the  fucceeding  morning  fhe  pre^ 
fented  him  with  fome  verfes,  which  convinced  hint 
of  her  merit,  and  hts  own  injuftice. 

On  the  death  of  an  only  and  beloved  Cfter, 
which  happened  a  few  years  after,  fhe  wrote  an 
Elegy  as  fhe  was  fitting  in  the  garden.  Other 
poems  flowed  rapidly  from  her  pen  ;  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  late  Lady  Miller,  of  Bath- 
Eailon,  fhe  was  a  frequent  and  fuccefsful  candi- 
date for  the  prize  bellowed  at  that  Villa. 

Her  firft  regular  publication   was   a  beaut'ful 
Elegy  on  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  whic1:: 
an  "  Ode  to  the  Sun*'  (a  Bath-Eaflon  prize  p 
was  publifhed  in  quarto  (1780).      In  the  c 
of  the  next  year,  fhe  compofed  a  "  Monody 
her  friend  Major  Andre.     Thefe  two  produclio-  ; 
induced  Dr.  Darwin  to  fay,  that  (he  was  the  inven- 
trefs  of  "  epic  elegy."     Since  that  period,  fhe  has 
written  "  A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Lady  Miller;'* 

«  Louifa" 
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f(  Louifa,"  a  poetical  novel ;  an  Ode  on  "General 
Elliot's  return  from  Gibraltar  .;"  and  "  Llangollen 
Vale." 

Mifs  Seward  has  alfo  diftinguifhed  herfelf  as  a 
tranflator,  for  fhe  has  clothed  one  of  the  moft 
elegant  of  the  Latin  poets  in  an  Englifh  drefs, 
having  prefented  the  public  with  a  new  verfion  of 
feveral  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  *.  They  have  been 
thought  fomewhat  too  diffufe,  but  are  allowed  to 
exhibit  proofs  of  a  claffical  tafte,  and  fine  imagi- 
nation. 


EARL  OF  CLARE, 

tOR»  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  OP  IRELAND. 

WHETHER  we  confider  the  importance  re* 
fulting  from  official  fituation,  or  that  which  great 
activity,  confiderable  talents,  and  indefatigable 
zeal,  always  attach  to  their  pofTeffor,  this  noble-, 
man  is  certainly  the  firfl  man  in  the  Irifh  admi- 
niftration.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  that  un- 
happy country,  fo  far  as  that  fate  is  influenced  by 
the  prefent  conteft,  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
his  wifdoni  or  his  weaknefs,  to  his  firmnefs  or  his 
folly. 

*  We  have  been  informed,  fince  the  publication  of  the  firfl 
edition,  that  this  lady  is  unacquainted  with  Latin,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  tranflating  from  that  language ;  if  fo7  the  work  men- 
tioned above,  ought  to  be  termed  3.  parapbrafe. 

Lord 
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Lord  Clare,  although  now  occupying  the  higheft 
law-office  in  Ireland,  and  pofTeffing  alinoft  unli* 
mited  influence  in  its  councils,  cannot  boaft  a  long 
line  of  noble  anceftors. 

He  is  removed  but  two  degrees  from  a  man  in 
the  humbleft  walk  of  fociety — a  catholic  peafant — 
whofe  life  was  diftinguiQied  only  by  a  gradual 
tranfition  from  extreme  poverty  to  an  honourable 
competency)  and  that  too  acquired  by  ufeful  in- 
dultry. 

With  the  change  produced  in  the  circumflances 
of  the  family,  a  change  feems  to  have  alfo  taken, 
place  in  its  creed,  for  while  yet  a  very  young  man, 
we  find  the  late  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  his  lordfhip's 
father,  a  (launch  and  zealous  proteftant.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  he  was  originally  deftined  to  offi- 
ciate at  a  popifli  altar,  and  that  he  had  actually 
received  the  education  deemed  necefTary  to  fit 
him  for  that  ftation.  If  this  account  be  true,  it  is 
at  leaft  certain  that  either  the  maturity  of  his  judg- 
ment, or  a  change  in  his  views,  foon  made  him 
recant  his  errors  ;  for  he  was  yet  in  early  life,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  Irifli  bar,  to  which  catholics 
Were  then  inadmiffible,  and  at  which  he  afterwards 
became  a  highly-efteemed  and  fuccefsful  pleader. 

During  that  period,  the  bufinefs  of  the  courts 
was  monopolized  by  a  few  eminent  barrifters  ;  but 
the  talents  and  the  mduftry  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbou 
forced  him  forward 'in  fpite  of  envy,  and  in  a  few- 
years  he  himfelf  became  one  of  thofe  who,  in  fome 
refpefts,  claimed  all  the  honours  and  the  emolu- 
ments 
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Jnents  of  the  profeffion.  So  fuccefsful,  indeed,  was 
he,  that,  in  the  courfe  of*  a  life  not  uncommonly 
long,  he  is  faid  to  have  realifed  a  fortune  of  nearly 
8000  /.  per  annum. 

Of  this  gentleman.  Lord  Clare  was  the  only  (on. 
A  profeffion  in  which  the  father  had  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsful* Was  naturally  chofen  by  him  for  a  favourite 
child*  who  was  to  fupport  the  futufe  fortunes  and 
honours  of  the  family.     He  was  accordingly  en- 
tered, at  an  early  age,  a  fhident  of  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  fome  of 
the  moft  celebrated  men  who  have  diftinguifhecf 
themfelves  in  all  the  recent  and  important  tfanf- 
aftions  that  have   occurred  in   Ireland ;   fuch  as 
the  late  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Fofter,  the 
prefent  fpeaker  of*  the  Ififh  Commons,  &c.    He  is 
yet  remembered  by  fome  of  the  old  members  of 
that  feminary,  on  account  of  the  ability  and  in- 
duftry  which  even  then  marked  his  character. 

Having  completed  his  courfe  of  collegiate  flu- 
dies,  and  kept  his  terms  at  the  Temple,  he  was  at 
length  called  to  the  Irilh  bar,  with  advantages 
poflefled  by  few  at  the  outfet  of  life,  and  thefe 
Were  fupported  by  a  high  character,  and  a  fortune 
ivhich,  even  independent  of  any  encreafe  from  the 
fijccefs  of  forenfic  labours,  fecured  to  him  fome- 
thing  infinitely  beyond  a  competence.  Affluence, 
however,  did  not  produce  in  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  what 
Is  too  commonly  its  effe£l  on  the  youthful  mind— 
an  indolent  apathy.  His  affiduity  in  profeflional 
purfuits  was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  rivals  at  the 

bar ; 
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bar ;  and  though  there  was  no  man  who  drank 
more  deeply  of  the  cup  of  pleafure,  yet  few  toiled 
through  more  bufinefs,  or  in  the  difcharge  of  it 
difplayed  more  of  that  accuracy  of  knowledge 
which  is  the  refult  only  of  attentive  induftry. 

It  was  by  the  obfervance  of  a  rule  of  life  which 
none  but  ftrong  minds  have  ever  prefcribed  to 
themfelves,  namely,  "  to  fufTer  no  portion  of  time 
to  pafs  without  rilling  it  either  with  bufinefs  or 
with  pleafure,''  that  Mr.  F.  was  enabled  to  unite 
thofe  generally  incompatible  purfuits.  With  fuch 
application*  and  with  talents  certainly  above  the 
common  level,  though,  perhaps,  far  below  that  at 
which  his  friends  would  place  them,  he  Coon  rofe 
to  eminence. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which  he  bee  arm, 
a  member  for  the  Univerfity,  in  1776,  fhortly 
after  his  call  to  the  bar ;  by  the  operation  ©f  this 
principle,  aided  by  a  kind  of-  eloquence,  which, 
though  it  was  neither  very  brilliant,  nor  very  per- 
fualive,  yet  being  accompanied  by  a  certain  air 
of  confident  fuperiority,  a  confiderable  effedt  was 
produced ;  and  he  was  foon  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  efficient  fupporters  of  the  party  he  efpoufo'd. 

Without  affecting  popularity  at  any  time,  he 
launched  into  political  life,  uninvited,  and  an- 
bought,  the  partifan  of  the  court,  and  the  prcfeiT- 
ed  contemner  of  the  frofanum  vulgus  :  in  this  fentl- 
ment  he  has  been  wonderfully  confident.  From 
his  firft  entrance  he  has  not,  in  one  ilngle  in- 
ftance,  ftarted  from  the  track  before  him.  His 

conduft   has   been  marked   bv   an   unvaried   and 

t 

uniform 
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uniform  fupport  of  the  Britifli  cabinet,  and  an 
avowed,  perhaps  a  revolting  contempt,  for  the 
principles,  motives,  and  objefts,  of  what  has  been 
called  the  popular  party. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  parliment,  before  the 
calamities  brought  upon  Ireland  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  American  conteft,  rendered  it  neceffary 
to  feek,  in  an  enlargement  of  her  commerce,  for 
fome  remedy  againft  a  general  bankruptcy.  The 
Commons,  urged  by  the  cries  of  a  familliing  peo- 
ple, called  for  what  was  then  denominated  "  a 
"  free  trade,"  and  Mr*  F.  much  to  his  honour,  did 
not  oppofe  the  application.  The  defencelefs  ftate  in 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  left,  by  drawing  off 
the  troops  to  ferve  on  a  diflant  continent,  fuggefted 
to  the  community  the  neceffity  of  arming  for  felf- 
defence.  Mr,  F.  appeared  in  the  ranks  as  a  pri- 
vate ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft  to  charge  him  with 
participating  in  thofe  high-flown  fentiments  of 
national  pride,  and  love  of  freedom,  which  foon 
began  to  a£iuate  the  volunteer  army,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  gave  fome  ftrength  to  the  fubfequent  de- 
claration of  legiflative  independence  by  the  Iriih 
parliament.  He  rather  feemed  to  be  carried  for- 
ward by  the  irrefiftible  impulfe  of  national  fenti- 
ment,  than  to  have  advanced  with  it  toward  the 
goal.  Accordingly,  when  an  occafion  occurred  of 
retiring  without  diflionour  from  a  caufe  fo  little 
congenial  to  his  principles,  he  feparated  from  the 
vulgar  herd.  The  moment  chofen  by  him  was 
during  the  difcuffion  of  the  long-agitated  queftion, 

relative 
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relative  to  the  SIMPLE  REPEAL  of  the  flxth  of  GEO. 
III.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent  he  has  continu- 
ed the  zealous  advocate  for  a  ftrong  and  energetic 
government,  and  the  powerful  opponent  of  every 
man  who  attempted  to  reform,  or  innovate  on  pre- 
lent  eftabliihments. 

When  Mr.  Yelvertoii  Was  appointed  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (uo- 
ceeded  him  as  Attorney-general.  No  man  was  ever 
better  fitted  for  the  office.  His  firmnefs,  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  and  the  bold  tone  with 
which  he  hurled  defiance  at  his  parliamentary  op- 
ponents, on  every  queftion  connected  with  legal  or 
conftitutional  knowledge,  often  appalled  the  minor 
members  of  oppofition,  and  fometimes  kept  even 
their  chiefs  at  bay.  Thefc  qualities,  however,  did 
not  always  conftitute  a  fure  defence.  The  repulfe 
which  on  one  memorable  evening  of  debate  he 
experienced  on  the  part  of  the  prefent  LORD*  then 
Mr.  O'Neil,  of  Shane's  Caftle,  whofe  manly  and 
honeft  mind  caught  fire  at  the  haughty  and  dic- 
tatorial language  with  which  the  attorney-general 
had  dared  to  addrefs  him,  is  remembered  by  thofc- 
who  were  then  converfant  in  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  probably  will  not  foon  be  forgotten. 

But  though  this  daring,  and,  as  it  is' often  called, 
overbearing  fpirit,  did  fometimes  mifcarry,  in  gene- 
ral it  enfured  him  fuccefs.  A  remarkable  inftance 
of  its  efficacy  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  extremely  agitated  by  the 
rejefting  of  their  petitions  for  reform,  and  for 
E  E  protecting 
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protefting  duties.  At  a  moment  when  the  ferment 
feemed  to  have  arifen  to  a  very  dangerous  height, 
an  aggregate  meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  was,  on  a  requifition  of  feveral  refpecta- 
ble  perfons,  convened  by  the  high  mentis  of  Dub- 
lin. The  attorney-general  was  then  the  moft  un- 
popular man  in  the  country  j  and  the  mob  had, 
for  fome  time,  been  in  the  habits  of  offering  perfo- 
nal  infult  to  thofe  whom  they  fufpe&ed  of  being 
adverfe  to  their  wifhes.  Unawed,  however,  by 
thefe  circumftances,  Mr.  F.  attended  only  by  one 
or  two  friends,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
reached  the  huttings,  interrupted  a  popular  orator 
in  the  midft  of  his  harangue,  told  the  fheriffs 
that  they  had  a&ed  illegally  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing, commanded  them  to  leave  the  chair,  and 
threatened  them  with  an  information  ex  efficio*  if 
they  prefumed  to  continue  in  it.  He  then  left  the 
aftonifhed  affembly,  amidft  the  ruffes  of  the  mob ; 
and  the  (heriffs  inftantly  diffolved  the  meeting. 

Hitherto  Mr.  F.  had  afted  with  an  adminiftra- 
tion  which  poffeffed  both  the  power  and  will  to  re- 
ward his  exertions.  When  the  event  of  the  king's 
Mlnefs,  in  1789,  unhinged  the  Irifh  government,  he 
flood  in  different  circumftances.  On  that  occafion, 
a  majority  of  the  parliament,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  oldeft  fervants  .of  the  crown,  declared 
for  the  right  of  Ireland,  as  an  independent  country, 
to  choofe  its  own  regent.  The  Britifh  cabinet 

*  A  profecution  without  the  intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury, 
revived  by  him. 

controverted 
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controverted  that  right,  and  in  fitted  that  the  regent 
thofen  by  the  BritiQr  Parliament  fhould  be  the 
regent  for  both  countries.  Mr,  F.  though  no 
longer  fupported  by  a  majority,  remained  firm  to 
his  Englifli  friends,  and  refifted,  with  his  wonted 
boldnefs,  not  only  the  voice  of  the  people,  but 
what  was  of  more  immediate  concern,  a  vaft  parlia- 
mentary majority.  The  unexpefted  recovery  of 
his  Majefty,  to  Mr.  F.  certamly  an  happy  event, 
rewarded  his  fuperior  good  fortune,  or  his  greater 
forefight ;  for  on  Lord  Lifford's  death,  he  was 
created  a  baron,  and  appointed  Chancellor :  it  is 
alfo  not  a  little  memorable,  that  he  is  the  fir  ft 
Irifhman  who  has  filled  that  important  office  1 

So  far  as  refpefts  juftice,  the  country  has  had 
no  reafon  to  lament  his  appointment,  for  his  aftivi- 
ty  and  difpatch  have  made  chancery-fuits  almofl 
ceafe  to  be  an  inheritance.  He  has  banimed 
chicane  and  unneceflary  delay  from  his  court ;  and 
though  his  decrees  may  fometimes  be  blamed  as 
premature,  the  paucity  of  appeals  feems  to  augur, 
that  all  complaint  on  this  fcore  is  groundlefs. 

Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench  and  the  peerage, 
he  has  had  repeated  opportunities  of  difplaying 
his  former  fpirit,  and  expreffing,  with  even  more 
effect  than  before,  his  deteftation  of  popular  claims, 
and  particularly  that  of  a  reform.  He  has  fliewn 
an  equal  abhorrence  of  the  catholic  pretentions  to 
(hare  in  the  privileges  of  the  conftitution.  Of  their 
claim  to  the  reprefentative  franchife,  it  is  known 
that  he  was  the  decided  enemy  j  and  though  by 

£  E  2  the 
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the  paternal  regard  of  his  majefty,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  British  cabinet,  the  conceflion  of  that 
privilege  was  recommended  to  the  Irifh  legiflature, 
and  adopted  in  confequence  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, yet  his  opinion  remained  unchanged.  With 
refpeft  to  fubfequent  claims,  the  Britifli  miniftry 
have  paid  more  attention  to  his  advice. 

His  Lordfhip  who  has  been  lately  in  London, 
was  reported  to  have  left  the  feals  in  commiffion, 
in  order  to  complete  a  plan  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  viewed  with  diflike  by  both 
countries.  But  fuch  is  now  the  miferable  Hate 
of  his  native  land,  that  any  change  would  appear 
to  be  for  the  better  ;  and  if  an  UNION  were  attend- 
ed with  nothing  elfe-than  a  ceflation  of  carnage, 
every  good  man  muft  rejoice  at  the  profpecl  of  it. 

The  Irifh  themfelves,  who  furely  may  be  allowed 
to  be  competent  judges  of  a  matter  that  fo  nearly 
intereils  themfelves,  are,  however,  at  prefent  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  the  part  afted  by  his  lordfhip, 
on  this  occafion,  feems  calculated  to  render  him 
more  unpopular  than  ever. 
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IS  the  fon  of  Dr.  Denifon  Cumberland,  late 
Bifhop  of  Clonfert  and  Killaloe,  in  Ireland,  and 
great  grandfon  of  that  learned  Englifh  divine,  Dr. 
Richard  Cumberland,  Bifhop  of  Peterborough, 

author 
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author  of  a  treatife  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  Orlgines 
Gentium,  &c.  By  the  mother's  fide  he  is  grandfon 
of  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Richard  Bentley. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
By  the  friendfliip  of  the  late  Lord  Sackville,  better 
known  by  the  title  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  office  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, where  he  fucceeded  the  late  Mr.  Pownal  as 
fecretary,  in  which  poft  he  continued  until  the 
fuppreffion  of  that  appointment  by  Mr.  Burke's 
bill,  when  he  retired  on  a  peniion. 

Mr.  Cumberland,  while  a  very  young  man,  wrote 
fome  verfes  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  firft  publication  was  the  "  Banifhment  of  Ci- 
cero," which  was  refufed  by  Mr.  Garrick,  but 
appeared  in  print  in  1761.  This  mould  have  been 
rather  called  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  tragedy. 

The  «  Summer's  Tale,"  and  the  "  Brothers," 
two  comedies,  were  his  next  productions  ;  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  have  added  much  to  his  reputation. 

In  177 1 ,  he  was  reconciled  to  Garrick,  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  ever  fmce  the 
refufal  of  his  tragedy,  and  that  gentleman  brought 
out  his  <c  Weft  Indian"  in  a  capital  ftyle.  This 
piece  has  (lamped  Mr.  Cumberland's  character  as 
an  excellent  writer  for  the  flage,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  our  moll  ilerling  comedies, 

He  now  began  to  be  efleemed  one  of  the  bed 
dramatic  writers  of  the  age,  and  alfo  one  of  the 
prolific  j  for  next  year  he  produced  the  cc  Fa- 
E  E  3  flTionable 
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fhionable  Lover,"  which  was  well  received;  a^ 
was  like  wife,  in  1774,  "his  lively  farce  called  the. 
"  Fate  of  Pandora,  or  a  Trip  to  Newmarket.'*  His 
"  Choleric  Man,"  which  came  forth  in  17/5,  is 
faid  to  have  fome  affinity  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's 
Tender  Hufband  :  his  <c  Battle  of  Raftings,"  a  tra- 
gedy, was  rather  unfortunate.  In  1776,  he  pub* 
lifted  a  thin  quarto  volume  of  Odes. 

About  the  year  1780;  he  was  fent  on  national 
bufinefs  to  Madrid,  but  did  not  appear  there  in  a 
public  character.  O.n  his  return,  he  published,  in 
17.82,  "  Anecdotes  of  eminent  Painters  in  Spain, 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries," 
two  volumes,  I2mo.  Next  year  he  brought  out  a 
tragedy  on  the  ftage,  called  the.  <c  Myfterious 
Hufband,"  and  addrefTed  a  Letter  to  the  Biihop, 
of  Landaff  refpeclin.g  ecclefiaftical  grievances.  It 
contained  fome  wit,  and  was  ably  anfwered  by  an 
anonymous  writer. 

In  1785,  he  had  much  bufinefs  on  his  hands  ; 
for  he  produced  <£  The  Carmelite,"  allowed  to 
be  the  belt  tragedy  he  has  written ;  and  alfo  a 
comedy,  called  the  cc  Natural  SonV  In  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  publifhed  a  character 
of  his  difeafed  friend,  Lord  Vifcount  Sackville, 
and  the  firft  edition  of  the  Obferver.  Next  year 
a  fecond  edition  appeared ;  and  the  fubfequent 

*  Mifs  PLUMPTRE  has  lately  prefented  to  the  public  another 
44  Natural  Sen,"  being  a  faithful  and  elegant  tranflation  of  KOTZE- 
EUE'S  famous  play  of  that  title,  and  which  has  been  fo  much 
admired  on  the  Britilh  ftage,  under  the  altered  title  of  Lovers' 

editions.,  • 

*•    < 
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editions  have  now  fwelled  the  work  to  five  vo- 
lumes. Thefe  eflays  abound  with  pleating  and  in- 
ftruftive  information,  and  difcover  extenlive 
reading. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Cumberland  prefented  the  world 
with  "  An  accurate  defcriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Paintings  in  the  King  of  Spam's  Palace  at  Madrid ;" 
foon  after  this  the  comedy  of  the  "  Impoftors," 
and  a  novel,  in  two  volumes,  called  «  Arundel," 
made  their  appearance.  In  the  latter  he  is  ac- 
cufed,  but  on  very  flight  foundation,  as  feeming 
to  palliate  adultery  and  duelling. 

After  this,  his  talents  feem  to  have  lain  fallow 
for  fome  years,  as  he  did  not  produce  any  thing 
until  1792,  when  he  publifhed  his  poem  called 
"  Calvary,  or  the  Death  of  Chrift."  Next  fea- 
fon  he  wrote  the  fongs  and  chorufles  in  the  comic 
opera  of  the  "  Armourer."  In  1794,  he  pro- 
duced the  sf  Box-lobby  Challenge,'*  and  alfo  his 
defer vedly-efteemed  comedy  of  the  cc  Jew,"  a 
play  written  with  the  laudable  intention  of  re- 
moving the  ftigma  which  accompanies  that  un- 
happy and  much-perfecuted  people.  His  attempt 
of  the  next  year  confided  of  the  "  Wheel  of  For- 
tune ,"  he  alfo  prefented  the  town  with  another 
comedy,  called  «  Firft  Love,"  and  another  no- 
vel, in  four  volumes,  named  *c  Henry." 

His  mufe,  which  rnuft  be  allowed  to  be  a 
fpirjted  one,  feems  to  know  no  repofe ;  for,  in 
1796,  he  produced  "  Days  of  Yore/'  a  drama,  in 
three  afts  3  and  the  next  year,  "  The  Laft  of  the 
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Family."     His  laft  piece  is  the  comedy  of  "  Falfe 
Impreffions." 

When  we  confider  the  number,  the  merit,  and 
the  exquifitensfs  of  his  writings,  Mr.  Cumberland 
muft  be  allowed  to  rank  high  as  a  drarfcatic  writer. 


-Ill  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALD. 

SIR  Archibald  Macdonald  is  the  third  foil*  of 
Macdonald  of  Slate,  in  the  ifles ;  his  mother  was 
of  the  houfe  of  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  bred  to  the  Englifh  bar,  but 
had  never  any  great  pra&ice.  His  bufmefs  con- 
lifted  chiefly  in  Scotch  appeals.  Yet  if  not  highly 
fuccefsful  in  his  profeflional,  career,  he  was  at  leaft 
deferving  of  fuccefs ;'  and  ftis  good  fortune  having 
at  length  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  daughter  of  a  noble  Marquis,  who  confented 
to  their  marriage,  Mr.  M:acdonald,  n\  confequence 
of  this  connexion,  beheld  the  higheft  honours  of 
the  law  lie  open. to  his  view. 

By  the  intereft  of  his  wife's  family,  he  wa,s  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  in  1780,  a  king's  counfel 
and  a  Welch  judge  ;  he  had  been  before  brought 
into  parliament,  for  Hindonj  and  at  the  general- 
eleclion,  which  occurred  during  the  year,  he  put 
on  his  iilk  gown  -a  he  wats  returned  for  Newcaftle- 

*  He  was  a  pofthumous  child. 
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under-llne,  a  borough  under  the  influence  of  his 
father-in-law  the  Marquis,  then  Lord  Stafford. 

In  parliament,  he,  of  courfe,  followed  the  line 
of  politics  purfued  by  the  family  into  which  he 
was  adopted  :  that  is,  he  fupported  Lord  North, 
until  he  began  to  totter;  then,  with  the  Gower  in- 
tereft,  he  went  into  Opposition,  and  was  noticed 
for  a  fevere  attack  he  made  on  the  Premier,  with 
refpect  to  the  Dutch  war.  As  a  parliamentary 
fpeaker,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  eafy,  fluent,  intelli- 
gible, and  concife. 

Lord  Stafford,   on  joining  Mr.  Pitt,  procured 
for  his  fon-in-law    the    place    of  Solicitor  gen<v: 
(1784),  and  in  1788,  on  the  promotion  of  Sv 
per   Arden  to  be  Matter  of  the    Rolls,    : 
knighted,  and  appointed  Attorney-general  in 
rpom.     It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  true,  that  t  f~ 
poffeffion  of  thefe  two  high  offices  in  the  law  did 
not  bring  Sir  Archibald  any  confiderable  addition 
of  practice  as  a  counfel,  and  the  number  of  his 
profecutions  were  thought  to  have  greatly  affected 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

However,  after  a  few  years  longer  flay  at  the 
bara  he  was  promoted  to  be  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  previoufly  been  called  to  the 
degree  of  Sergeant  at  Law.  As  a  judge  he  has 
conducted  himfelf  with  candour  and  impartiality. 

In  confequencc  of  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Louifa  Gower,  he  has  feveral  children. 

P. 

MRS. 
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WHEN  a  woman  pafTes  through  that  thorny 
path  of  pleafure  the  ftage,  without  being  drawn 
aftray  by  the  temptations  which  perpetually  affail 
the  fair  traveller,  our  efteem  and  veneration  ought 
ever  to  await  her.  In  this  age,  degenerate  as  it  is, 
we  have  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  feeing  many  fe- 
males fupporting  unfullied  characters  in  theatrical 
life,  and  among  them  this  lady  certainly  claims 
pre-eminence,  from  her  fplendid  powers,  joined 
to  an  unfpotted  fame. 

Mifs  Kemble  (for  this  was  her  maiden  name,) 
was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  manager  of  an  iti- 
nerant company  of  comedians,  and  made  her  firft 
eflay  as  a  finger,  but  foon  abandoned  that  line, 
and  attempted  tragedy.  Early  in  life  me  con- 
ceived a  paffion  for  Mr.  Siddons,  in  which  not  be- 
ing indulged  by  her  parents,  me  quitted  the  ftage, 
and  hired  herfelf  as  lady's  maid  in  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Greathead,  of  Guy's-clifF,  near  Warwick, 
where  fhe  remained  about  a  year ;  and  then  re- 
folving  to  unite  herfelf  with  the  man  of  her  affec- 
tions, fhe  was  married  to  Mr.  Siddons,  and  foou 
after  joined  a  flrolling  company,  of  no  great  repu* 
tation  for  talents. 

Both  (he  and  her  hufband  had,  however,  the  good 
fortune  to  be  at  length  engaged  by  Mr.  Younger 
to  perform  at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  &c,  -9  with 

him 
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'him  fne  remained  a  few  years,  and  acquired  both 
profit  and  reputation  ;  the  Jatter  of  which  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane  houfe,  where 
{he  performed  fuch  parts  as  Mrs.  Strickland,  Mrs. 
Epicene,  in  the  Silent  Woman ;  and  the  Queen, 
in  Richard  the  Third.  She  was,  however,  confi- 
fiered  merely  as  a  fecond-rate  aftrefs  $  and  being 
uafortunately  placed  in  an  after-piece,  written  by 
the  editor  of  a  newfpaper,  which  had  the  ill  luck 
to  be  damned,  the  fcurrilous  author  left  no  oppor- 
tunity of  injuring  her  reputation ;  fhe  then  quitted 
the  London  boards  for  a  time,  to  return  to  them, 
afterward  with  increafed  luftre. 

At  Bath,  whither  Ihe  now  repaired,  (he  was  ob«? 
ferved  to  improve  rapidly,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
affiiled  by  the  leflbns  of  Mr.  Pratt,  author  of "  Sym- 
pathy," &c.  then  a  bookfejler  in  that  city.  There  me 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  audience,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  patronized  by  the  Duchefs  of 
Devonshire,  who  procured  her  another  engagement 
at  Drury-lane.  Before  fhe  quitted  Bath,  (he  fpoke 
a  farewel  addrefs,  which  (he  herfelf  had  written, 
and  which  (he  delivered  with  her  ufual  excellence. 
She  made  her  fecond  appearance  at  Drury-lane, 
on  the  lothof  Oftober,  1782,  in  the  char  after  of 
"  Ifabella,"  and  aftonifhed  the  houfe  with  fuch  a 
difplay  of  powers  as  they  had  feldom  witnefled 
before.  Her  fame  was  foon  fpread  abroad,  and 
the  theatre  overflowed  every  night ;  the  tafte  for 
tragedy  returned  ;  and  the  manager,  whofe  farce 
of  the  "  Critic"  feems  to  have  been  exprefsly 

written, 
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written  to  drive  Melpomene  from  the  ftage,  re- 
ceived "  golden  favours"  from  her  votaries.  Far 
from  proving  ungrateful,  he  generoufly  gave  Mrs. 
Siddons  an  extra-benefit,  and  increafed  her  falary. 
Her  good  fuccefs  was  the  means  of  introducing 
her  filter,  Mifs  F.  Kemble,  on  the  fame  ftage  ;  and 
fhe  performed  "  Jane  Shore,"  while  her  near  re- 
lative played  cf  Alicia,"  on  her  firft  appearance. 
The  latter,  however,  not  altogether  fulfilling  the 
expe£tations  of  the  public,  honourably  withdrew, 
in  confequence  of  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Twifs,  a 
literary  gentleman,  and  a  well-known  traveller. 

Mrs.  Siddons's  extra-benefit  was  given  her  before 
Chriftmas ;  fhe  then  appeared  in  <c  Belvidera," 
and  gained  frefh  laurels,  and  an  enormous  receipt. 
The  two  councilors,  Pigot  and  Fielding  were  fo 
highly  delighted  on  this  occafion,  that  they  col 
le£ted  a  fubfcription  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  prefented  them 
to  her,  accompanied  with  a  polite  letter,  as  a  token 
of  their  efteem.  This  was  an  honour  which,  we 
believe,  has  not  been  conferred  on  any  a&or  or 
aftrefs  fince  the  time  when  Booth  gave  fuch  general 
fatisfaftion  in  the  chara6ler  of  Cato. 

In  the  fummer,  this  great  and  amiable  aclrefs 
went  to  Dublin,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
equally  aftonifhed  at  her  powers.  On  her  return 
for  the  winter  (1783-4),  (he  performed,  for  the 
firft  time,  "  by  command  of  their  Majefties." 
During  the  fucceeding  feafon,  fhe  took  a  fecond 
trip  to  Ireland,  and  alfo  vifited  Edinburgh,  in  both 

of 
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of  which  places,  me  not  only  received  great  fala- 
ries,  but  very  confiderable  prefents  from  unknown 
hands,  particularly  a  filver  urn  which  was  fent 
after  her  to  London,  on  which  were  engraved 

thefe  words,  "  A  reward  to  merit" 

Envy  and  malice,  as  ufual,  purfued  merit ;  and 

to  thefe  alone  we  can  attribute  the  attack  made  on 
her  in  a  newfpaper,  refpecting  her  treatment  of 
an  unhappy  fitter,  &c.  Thefe  reports  had,  how- 
ever, fuch  an  efTeft  on  the  town,  that  on  her  fir  ft 
appearance  on  the  flage,  in  1784,  ^fi}e  was _  faluted 
with  the  cry  of cc  off!  off!"  Her  friends  at  length- 
obtained  her  a  hearing  ;  and  her  hufband  and  bro- 
ther, by  means  of  uncommon  exertions,  fucceeded 
in  refuting  the  calumnies  to  which  me  had  been 
expofed.  She  was  accordingly  reflored  to  public 
favour.  Although  fhe  had  conducted  herfelf  dur- 
ing this  conteft  with  great  compofure,  yet  it  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  her  mind,  that  ihe  determined 
to  retire  to  Wales  with  the  few  thoufands  fhe  had 
then  faved  ;  but  the  perfuafions  of  her  friends,  and 
a  confideration  for  the  welfare  of  her  family,  made 
her  alter  this  refolution. 

Their  Majefties  about  this  time  paid  her  fnuch 
attention.  Her  talent  in  reciting  dramatic  works 
had  been  highly  fpoken  of,  which  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  royal  family,  fhe  was  frequently  in- 
vited to  Buckingham-houfe,  and  Windfor,  where 
five  and  her  brother  often  read  plays,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  received  ample  remuneration  for  their  trouble. 

As  fome  relaxation,  on  account  of  her  health, 

had 
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had  now  become  neceffary,  (he  quitted  Drury-lanfe 
For  a  time,  and  performed  at  Weymouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Liverpool,  &c.  with  additional  reputation. 
She  alfo  vifited  fev.eral  of  her  noble  patrons,  among 
whom  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt  ftood  confpicuous. 
By  means  of  thefe  friends  and  accomplifhments 
flie  has  acquired  a  very  good  fortune,  had  formerly 
a  confiderable  {hare,  now  converted  into  a  mort- 
gage, on  Drury-lane  theatre,  and  is  blefTed  with  a 
family  that  promifes  to  be  her  comfort  in  old  age, 

We  lament  exceedingly  the  recent  death  of  her 
beautiful  and  accomplifhed  daughter ;  and  mod 
fincerely  condole  with  a  mother,  whofe  exquifite 
fenfibility  muft  have  been  agonized  by  fo  unhappy 
an  event. 

Nature  has  beftowed  on  Mrs.  Siddons  a  majeftic 
perfon,  a  ftriking  countenance,  and  a  fine  voice  ; 
the  judgment  with  which  (he  modulates  the  laft  o£ 
thefe,  has  never  been  excelled,  perhaps  never 
rivalled,  by  any  other  aftrefs.  The  flexibility  of 
her  features,  the  expreffion  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
grace  of  her  deportment,  have  feldom  been 
equalled.  She  potteries  that  art  of  fpeaking,  for 
which  the  late  Mrs.  Yates  was  fo  juftly  famed, 
combined  with  the  impaflioned  ftyle  of  playing, 
of  Mrs.  Crauford,  while  in  her  meridian. 

She  has  lately  had  an  engagement  with  the  Drurj 
lane  managers,  at  a  certain  fum  for  each  night's 
performance,  by  which  means  fhe  avoids  injuring 
her  health  by  the  conftant  repetition  of  theatrical 
exertions. 
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Mrs.  Siddons  refidesin  Great  Marlborough-ftreet* 
and  is  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  In  private 
life  flie  is  regarded  as  an  ceconomift,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  a  truly  amiable  and  exemplary  wife 

and  mother. 

P. 
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HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

IT  has  been  remarked,  of  late  years,  that  in 
confequence  of  the  mode  now  in  vogue,  of  be- 
ftowing  the  favours  of  government,  the  bar  is 
the  only  line  in  which  a  man  can  rife  by  merit 
alone  to  the  firft  honours  of  his  profeflion ;  but  we 
believe  even  here  fome  grains  of  allowance  muft  be 
made  ;  for  the  fubje&  of  our  prefent  enquiries 
would  never  have  reached  the  ftation  he  now  occu- 
pies, without  powerful  patronage. 

Sir  John  Scott  is  the  fon  of  a  tradefman  *  of  no 
great  opulence,  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne.  His 
elder  brother,  Sir  William  Scott,  who  was  bred  to 
the  praftice  of  the  civil  law,"was  formerly  advocate- 
general,  and  is  now  judge  of  the  Admiralty-court. 
John  was  admitted  a  ftudentof  the  Middle  Temple, 
in  Hilary  term,  1772,  and  after  paying  the  moil 
afliduous  attention  to  his  ftudies,  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  ufual  period. 

Our  young  barrifter  is  faid  to  have  been  troubled 
with  what  few  gentlemen  o/  the  profeflion  have 

*  His  father  was,  what  is  there  termed,  a  coal-ftttr. 
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occafion  to  complain  of — a  certain  timidity  of 
character,  which  made  him  fhun  the  courts  as  a 
pleader  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  employ  him- 
felf  chiefly  in  the  bufmefs  of  a  draughtfman  in 
chancery,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  be  able,  and 
had  great  practice.  He  found,  however,  that  this 
branch  of  the  profeflion  was  equally  injurious  to 
his  health  and  advancement  in  life,  and  he  at 
length  determined  to  get  the  better  of  that  fpecies 
of  torpor  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined- 
He  accordingly  betook  himfelf  to  a  more  public 
and  aftive  line  j  and  in  a  fhort  time  evinced  that 
he  was  apt  and  ingenious  at  reply. 

Sir  John  was  not  long  at  the  bar,  before  he 
attrafted  the  notice  of  the  late  chancellor  *  ;  and 
as  he  always  avoided  oppofition  to  the  bench, 
received  great  countenance  in  his  practice  :  it  is 
even  faid  that  the  chancellor  one  day  took  him 
alide,  after  the  bufmefs  of  the  court  was  over, 
complimented  him  on  his  merit,  and  offered  him 
the  place  of  one  of  the  mailers  in  'chancery,  then 
vacant.  This  he  politely  declined  -9  and  he  had 
the  fatisfaction  to  find  that  he  afted  right,  as  his 
bufinefs  continued  to  increafe  rapidly. 

About  the  year  1783,  he  obtained  a  patent  of 
precedency,  which  entitled  him  to  all  the  honours 
of  a  king's'  counfcl,  and  freed  him  from  certain 
difadvantages  attendant  on  thatftation.  He  hadjuit 
before  been  introduced  into  parliament,  through 

*  Lord  Thurlow. 
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the  mtefeft  of  Lord  Weymouth,  who  feated  him  for 
the  borough  of  Weobly.  Mr.  Scott  was  faid  to  have 
ilruck  a  bargain  with  his  right  honourable  patron, 
when  he  accepted  this  fituation,  which,  if  true,  was 
much  to  his  honour :  viz. "  that  he  would  be  at  liber- 
ty to   vote  as  he  pleafed."     He  might,  however, 
have  fpared  himfelf  this  trouble,  for  as  foon  as  he 
got  into  the  houfe,  he  a£ted  decidedly  with  the  Pitt 
party,  and  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill, 
placed  himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the  late  Mr.  Lee, 
then  attorney-general.     Although  in  this  attempt 
he  did  not  acquire  much  importance  as  a  parliamen- 
tary fpeaker,  yet  he  gained  every  thing  he  could 
wifh   for,    by   his    connexion  with   thofe    whofe 
caufe  he  efpoufed;  for  they  took  the  firft  opportunity 
to  promote  him.    Accordingly,  in  1788,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  Solicitor-general,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
Archibald,  then  Mr.  Macdonald,  promoted  to  be1 
attorney- general.    When  thefe  two  were  prefented 
to   the   king,    the   attorney-general   received   the 
honour   of  knighthood.     The   officer   in  waiting 
was  then  ordered  to  bring  up  Mr.  Scott,  when  the 
latter  begged  leave  to  decline  ;  biit  the  king,  who 
knows  the  real  value   of  thefe   things   better  than 
any  other  man,  perhaps,  in  his  dominions,  replied, 
<e  Pho,  pho,   nonfenfe  !    I  will  ferve  them  both 
"  alike."    Thus  Mr.  Scott  gained  honours  unafked, 
and  even  againft  his  will. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  the  regency,  Sir  John  was  faid 
to  be  the  man  whofe  legal  talents  formed  the  bafis 
>f  the  minifter's  plan  of  condu6l. 
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In  1793  he  was  made  Attorney-general;    and 

while  in  this  poft,  he  has  profecuted,  perhaps,  more 

men  for  libels,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  two 

of  his  predecefTors  !    It  is  during  his  time,  too,  that 

Jecret  imprijonment  has  crept  into  praftice. 

The  part  he  took  during  the  ftate  trials  at  the 
Old  Bailey  will  never  be  forgotten ;  for,  after  a 
wonderful  difplay  of  candour,  he  laboured  through 
a  fpeech  of  nine  hours  to  convift  a  man  of  a  crime, 
while  the  length  of  his  own  oration  alone  was  a 
ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of  innocence. 

He  now  Hands  as  the  moil  likely  candidate 
for  the  feals ;  and  mould  any  thing  happen  to 
remove  the  prefent  Chancellor,  during  Mr.  Pitt's 
continuance  in  power,  he  will,  in  all  probability, 
fucceed  him. 


DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

CHARLES  HOWARD,  Efq.  of  Grayftock,  in  Cum- 
berland, a  collateral  branch  of  that  noble  family, 
fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Norfolk,  in  1777,  on  the 
death  of  Edward,  the  ninth  duke;  and  his  fon, 
the  prefent  Duke,  then  aiTumed  the  appellation  of 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

In  1767,  while  Mr.  Howard,  he  married  a  Mifs 
Mary-Ann  Coppinger,  of  Ballyvolane,  in  Ireland, 
who  died  foon  after,  in  childbed  j  and,  in  1771,  he 
received  the  hand  of  Mifs  Frances  Scudamore, 

- 

daughter  of  C.F.  Scudamore,  Efq.  of  Home-Lacey, 

in, 
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in  Here  ford  (hire,  by  the  repudiated  Duchefs  of 
Beauford,  with  whom  he  got  a  large  fortune ;  but 
by  neither  lady  has  he  any  children.  This  laft, 
indeed,  has  been  in  a  very  melancholy  (late  of 
mind  for  many  years,  and  lives  retired  at  one  of 
his  Grace's  feats.  The  Duchefs  is  celebrated  for 
the  fmart  repulfe  fhe  is  faid  to  have  given  the 
amorous  Duke  of  Queenfbury  a  few  years  firice. 

Some   time  previoufly   to  his  acquifion  of  the 
title,    Lord  Surrey  had  renounced   the    Romifh 
church,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  of  courfe 
became  eligible  to  fit  in  either  houfe  of  parliament. 
Accordingly,  at  the  general  ele£Hon  in  1780,  he 
was  returned  for  Carlifle,  in  oppofition  to  the  in-  . 
tereft  of  Sir  James  Lowther.     As  foon  as  his  lord- 
fhip  took  his  feat,  he  joined  the  party  in  oppofi- 
tion, and  with  it  laboured  to  ftem  the  torrent  arif- 
ing  from  the  encreafing  influence  of  the  crown, 
until  the  complete  defeat  of  the  minifter,  in  1782. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  North  adminiftration 
having  clung  fail  to  their  places,  Lord  Surrey  gave 
notice  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  a  motion  which 
would  effe&ually  remove  them;  but  the  premier 
anticipated  the  difgrace,  by  declaring  "  that  he  was 
no  longer  minifter." 

In  the  change  which  foon  after  took  place,  his 
lordlhip  was  appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  weft 
riding  of  the  qounty  of  York,  and  under  the  coalition 
liniftryhe  was  nominated  a  lord  of  the  treafury.* 

*  His  father  poflefled  the  office  of  hereditary  earl  marftial  of 
England,  and  Lord  Surrey  executed  it  for  him  as  deputy. 

r  f  2  Whan 
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When  the  Shelburne  miniftry  came  In,  Lord 
Surrey  oppofed  them,  and  joined  the  coalition; 
and  when  that  party  was  driven  from  power,  he 
flill  efpoufed  their  caufe. 

He  now  became  a  member  of  the  fociety 
for  conftitutional  information,  took  an  a£tive  part 
In  the  bufinefs  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  at- 
tended public  meetings  when  that  queftion  was 
brought  forward ;  on  this  account  he  has  been 
charged  with  inconfiftency,  as  he  is  known  to  be 
as  deeply  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  borcughs  as  any 
nobleman  of  this  age  ;  but  he  has  always  folemnly 
afiured  his  friends,  that  he  is  ready  to  facrifice 
every  fpecies  of  influence  of  that  kind,  and  fup- 
port  a  meliorated  fyftem,  which  he  holds  to  be 
cfTentially  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
conftitution. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  to  his 
title  and  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  there, 
as  before,  has  uniformly  fupported  the  popular 
caufe*. 

His  friendfhip  for  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  been  fteady 
and  invariable,  and  to  this  alone  may  be  attributed 
his  recent  difmiffion.  At  a  late  annual  meeting,  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  his  friend  for  the  city 
of  Weftminfter,  the  Duke  is  faid  to  have  given  the 
old  Whig  toaft  of  "  Our  Sovereign,  the  Majefty 
of  the  People."  In  the  memory  of.  fome  of  the 
youngeft  men  now  living,  this  has  been  repeatedly 

*  He  is,  we  believe,  the  firft  earl-marfhal  who  has  executed 
the  office,  in  perfon,  all  the  family  before  him  being  Catholics: 

drank 
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drank  without  offence;  and  why  any  exception 
fliould  at  prefent  be  taken  to  it,  remains  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  fa£t,  however,  is,  that  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  difmifled  from  his  lord-lieutenancy, 
and  from  the  command  of  a  regiment  which  he  had 
trained  with  the  utmoft  care,  while  he  had  alfo  ge- 
neroufly  refigned  the  emoluments  derived  from  it,  to 
increafe  the  comforts  of  his  favourite  corps. 

Report  has  whifpered  that  his  grace  was  greatly 
affected  by  thefe  marks  of  royal  difpleafure  ;  but  he 
furely  could  not  be  hurt  by  the  lofs  of  nominal  in- 
fluence or  diftinction,  although,  it  may  readily  be 
fuppofed,  that  to  be  torn  from  a  fet  of  men  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  the  habits  of  friendmip  for 
many  years,  would,  undoubtedly,  give  him  pain. 
But,  if  any  thing  could  tend  to  produce  additional 
chagrin,  it  muftbe  to  fee  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  the  habits  of  acting  with  cordiality  for  fo 
many  years,  pluming  himfelf  in  his  fpoils,  and  (loop- 
ing to  a  minifler  whofe  conduct  he  had  reprobated. 

The  duke,  as  a  bon  vivanty  is  furrounded  by  thofe 
who  are  capable  of  keeping  "  the  table  in  a*  roar," 
and  his  hofpitalities  at  Home-l^acey  are  in,  the  fir  ft 
ftyle  of  magnificence. 

As  an  orator,  he  pofTefTes  an  eafy  delivery,  and 
evinces  a  mafculine  underftanding  j  but  he  never 
attempts  any  of  thofe  rhetorical  ilouriflies  which 
captivate  the  ear,  without  laying  hold  of  the  un- 
derftanding, 

His  grace   has  been  known  to  perform   many 
renerous  actions.     He  kept  the  place  of  Secretary 
?  F  3  to 
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to  the  earl  marfhal  vacant  for  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  death  of  poor  Brooks,  who  loft  his  life  in 
the  fatsl  accident  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  until, 
as  he  faid,  he  could  find  fpme  one  worthy  to  fill 
it,  although  earneftly  folicited  by  many  for  the  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Daliaway  having  publifhed  his 
ingenious  book  on  the  fcience  of  heraldry,  the 
Duke  direftly  bellowed  the  office  on  him,  unafked. 
His  father  had  about  him  when  he  died  a  great 
number  of  perfons  of  the  catholic  perfualion,  who^ 
on  the  lofs  of  their  patron,  concluded  they  would 
be  difmifled  by  his  proteftant  fuccefTor  ;  but  he 
generoufly  diretled  that  their  ftipends  and  allow- 
ances fhould  be  paid  them,  as  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  Duke. 


JOSEPH  TOWERS,  LL.D. 

THIS  gentleman  has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the 
annals  of  patriotifm,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  diflenters  :  he  was  not,  how- 
ever, intended  for  a  divine ;  Dr.  Towers,  like  his 
great  precurfor  and  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  having 
been  originally  bred  a  printer. 

Ata  very  early  period,  of  his  life,from,afincere  con- 
viction, obtained  by  reading — that  great  bane  of  all 
tyranny,  civil  and  ecclefiaitical ! — he  became  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  both  in  refpeft 
to  church  and  ftate ;  and  no  man  has  been  more 

zealous 
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Zealous  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
of  mankind.  This  favourite  idea  has,  indeed,  been 
always  warmly  cherifhed  by  the  feftaries  in  general, 
and  they  muft  be  allowed  to  have  fanned  the  facred 
flame,  and  kept  it  alive  in  the  nation,  during  the 
moft  alarming  and  critical  periods. 

After  his  call  to  the  miniflry,  Dr.  T.  was  chofen 
patter  of  the  congregation  of  proteftant  diflenters 
at  Highgate ;  this  occurred  in  1774;  and  in  1778 
he  was  nominated  morning-preacher  to  the  diflenters 
at  Newington-green.  In  the  latter  of  thefe  offices 
he  fucceeded  the  worthy,  pious,  and  amiable  Dr. 
Price,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  congrega- 
tion at  Hackney.  He  continued,  however,  to  offici- 
ate at  Newington-green,  in  the  afternoon,  for  fomc 
years ;  and  his  colleague  and  himfelf  feemed  per- 
feftly  agreed  relative  to  all  the  leading  points  in 
politics  and  religion. 

On  the  4th  qf  November,  1788,  being  the  com- 
pletion of  a  century  from  the  revolution,  that  event 
was  celebrated  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  the 
doclor,  at  the  requeft  of  a  committee,  delivered  what 
may  be  termed  a  civic ferjnon  on  the  occafion,  which 
was  liftened  to  with  great  attention,  and  printed 
afterwards  at  the  requeft  of  the  ftewards. 

While  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information, 
fiouriflied,  the  name  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Towers  flood 
confpicuous  among  the  moft  aftive  of  its  members, 
He  had  been  ballotted  for  in  1782,  and  continued 
to  aft  with  it  until  1794,  when  the  books  and  pa- 
pers were  feized  by  order  of  government,  and  the 
fecretary  taken  into  cuftody.  On  the  1 3th  of  June, 
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t>f  the  fame  year,  the  doctor  received  an  order  to, 
attend  the  Privy  Council  on  the  day  following, 
which  he  accordingly  obeyed  ;  and  was  examined 
relative  to  the  proceedings  of  a  club  which  boafted 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  the  Earls 
of  Effingham  and  Derby,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Drs.  Price,  Kippis  and  John  Jebb,  Mr. 
Erikine,  &c.  &c.  among  its  afTociatcs.  On  this 
occafion.  Dr.  T.  although  vifibly  depr.efled  by  the 
yellow-jaundice,  evinced  great  firmnefs,  and  was 
difmifled  without  being  obliged  to  give  bail,  at  the 
defire  of  a  dignified  clergyman  then  fitting  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  prefent  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury. 

On  the  eftablifliment  of  the  fociety  called  "  The 
Friends  of  the  People,"  he  was  alfo  voted  a 

member  *. 

The 

*  The  fociety  was  founded  in  the  year  1792,  under  the  name 
of  '«  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  aflbciated  for  the 
pnrpofe  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Reform.'' 

This  inftitution  is  fuppofed  to  have  excited  confiderable  alarm 
in  the  adminiftration ;  for,  in  the  advertifement  notifying  its 
exigence,  a  lift  was  published  of  the  firft  hundred  aiTociators 
among  which  were  nolefs  than  forty  members  of  parliament,  viz, 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Erikine,  Mr.  Sheridan,  &c.  Sec. 

This  fociety  publiflied  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  ftate  of 
the  reprefentation  of  England  and  Wales,  the  fubfta nee  of  which 
was  afterwards  formed  into  a  petition,  and  prefented  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1793-  In  this 
petition  it  was  aflerted,  with  what  truth  we  pretend  not  to  deter- 
mine, that  eighty-four  individuals  did,  by  their  own  immediate 
authority,  fend  one  hundred  and  fifty-  feven  members  to  parliament; 

and 
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The  life  of  this  gentleman  prefents  few  other 
memorable  events,'  his  literary  labours  excepted, 
\vhich  evince  a  feries  of  fludy  and  toil,  feldom  to 
be  met  with,  even  in  thofe  who  have  dedicated 
their  whole  time  to  letters  alone. 

His  principal  works  are  the  following  : 

1.  In  1763,  A  Review  of  the  genuine  Doftrines  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  &c.  8vo.  with  the  name  annexed, 

2.  In  1764,  an  anonymous  "Enquiry  into  the  Queftion,  Whe- 
ther Juries  are,  or  are  not,  Judges  of  Law  as  well  as  of  Faft; 

-with  a  particular  Reference  to  the  Cafe  of  Libels,"  In  this, 
Dr.  Towers  took  the  cgnftitutional  and  affirmative  fide  of  the 
queftion,  not  only  in  refpeft  to  libels,  But  in  all  ca/es  whatever  $ 
this  doctrine  was  ably  fupported  by  the  late  Lord  Camden  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  former,  and  has  alfo  received  the  fanftion  of  the 
iegiflature  in  a  bill^  but  too  little  attended  to  by  either  judges  or 
juries. 

3.  He  is  the  author  of  the  firil  feven  volumes  of  (l  Britifh  Bio- 
graphy  ;"  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1766. 

4.  Between  fifty  and  fixty  articles  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
$iogr.  Britan.  with  the  letter  T.  annexed. 

5.  In  1773,  An   Examination   into  Sir  J.   Dalrymple's  fcan- 
dalous  Attack  on  the  Memory  of  Sydney  and  Ruflel. 

6.  In  1774,  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  occafioned  by   his   re- 
cent political    Publications.     See  Bofweli's  Life  of  Johnfon,  vol. 
II.  p.  201  and  202. 

7.  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  ofShelburn,  1783. 

and  that,  befHes  thefe,  one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  making  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  feven,  were  returned  to  that  houfe,  not 
by  the  collective  voice  of  thofe  whom  they  appeared  to  reprefent, 
but  by  the  recommendation  of  feventy  powerful  individuals :  fo 
that  the  total  number  of  patrons  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
who  returned  a  decided  majority.  Thefe  flatements  the  fociety 
obferved  in  their  petition,  which  was  entered  on  the  journals, 
they  were  rea  ly  to  prove  at  the  bar, 

8  Obftr- 
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8.  Obfervations  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Juries  in  Trials  or 
Libels,  &e.  1  784. 

9.  Dialogues  concerning  the  Ladies,  1785. 

40.  In  1786,  An  Eflay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

1  1.  In  1788,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Frederick  III. 
King  of  Fruffia.  (A  fecond  edition  has  been  fmce  publifhed.) 

12.  Thoughts  on  the  Commencement  of  a  new  Parliament, 
1790. 

13.  A  Dialogue,  &c.  refpecting  the  Commencement  of  the  War 
with  France,  1793. 

14.  Addrefs  to  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain,  1796. 
T£.  Thoughts  on  natural  Infanity,  1797. 

1  6.  Remarks  on  the  Conduft,  &c.  of  the  Aflbdation  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  &c. 

1  7.  A  Tranflation,  from  the  French,  of  twoDifcourfes  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  by  the  Baron  de 
Herfzberg. 

1  8.  A  Tranflation,  from  the  fame  Language,  of  an  hiftorical  Me- 
moir of  the  laft  Year  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  II.  King  of  Pruffia. 

19    Obfervations  on  Mr.  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England. 

And,  20.  An  Oration  delivered  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  1788,  on  Occafion  of  the  Commemoration  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  Completion  of  a  Century  frora  that  great 
Event  :—  - 

After  remarking  that,  great  and  interefting  events, 
involving  the  happinefs  of  nations,  have  always 
been  celebrated  by  mankind,  he  recurs  to  the  im- 
portant epoch,  which  placed  William  III.  on  the 
throne  of  the  Stewarts  : 


"  Of  this  nature,  and  of  this  tendency,"  fays  he,  "  is  the 
which  we  are  this  day  aflembled  to  commemorate.  It  is  an. 
event,  which  muft  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  important 
recorded  in  the  Britifh  annals.  It  is  an  event,  which,  at  the. 
period  when  it  happened,  juftly  excited  the  attention  of  furyoundf 
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ing  nations.  It  is  an  event,  which  will  ever  reflect  honour  upon 
pur  anceftors,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  fliould,  at  all  times, 
excite  in  their  defendants  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country.,  and  for  the  rights  of  human  nature. 

"  That  when  all  the  efforts  of  regal  tyranny  were  employed  to 
overturn  the  liberties  of  England,  they  fhould  have  been  Hill  more 
fully  eftablifhed  at  the  REVOLUTION  ;  that,  in  confequence  of 
that  moft  important  event,  this  country  fhould  now  have  enjoyed 
an  high  degree  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  for  an  entire  CEN- 
TURY , — is  a  juft  fubjecl:  of  national  exultation,  and  of  gratitude 
to  the  fupreme  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe,  from  whofe  providential 
difpenfations  Great  Britain  has  derived  fuch  fignal  and  fuch 
invaluable  bleflings. 

u  It  is  among  the  higheft  honours  of  this  country,  that  its  in- 
habitants have  been  d i ft ingu idled,  in  almoft  every  period  of  their 
hiftqry,  by  their  firm,  manly,  and  intrepid  oppofition  to  the  en- 
croachments of  tyranny.  On  a  variety  of  occafions  have  our 
anceftors  nobly  afTerted  their  rights  as  men,  and  as  citizens.  In 
the  fenate,  and  in  the  field,  they  have  repelled  the  attacks  of 
yrants,  and  maintained  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  liberties, 
of  their  country.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  poflefibrs 
of  power  to  overturn  thefe  liberties ;  and,  at  the  period  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  fuch  was  the  defpotifm  of  the  meafures  adopt- 
ed by  the  then  reigning  prince,  that,  if  they  had  been  tamely  fub- 
mitted  10  by  the  people,  the  liberties  of  England  would  have  had 
no  longer  an  exiflence." 

It  is  thus  that  he  mentions  the  wrongs  that  led 
to,  and  the  patriots  who  diftinguiflied  themfelves 
during  that  and  a  former  periocL 

"  To  enter  into  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  facts  that  pre- 
ceded, and  that  attended  the  Revolution,  would  take  up  more 
time  than  would  be  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  fuch  a  meeting  as 
the  prefent.  I  fhall,  therefore,  here  only  obferve,  that  when  the 
^ilt'gal,  the  unconstitutional,  and  the  tyrannical  adminiflration  of 
Jung  James  the  Second,,  had  rendered  it  neceJary  that  all  who 

had 
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had  any  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  OP  to  the 
Proteftant  religion,  fhould  make  a  firm  and  united  ftand  againft 
him  ;  when  he  attained  a  power  of  fufpending  the  law?,  and  of 
trampling  on  the  conftitution  ; — an  illuftrious  band  of  patriot* 
Tofe,  who  projected  the  REVOLUTION,  and  who  adopted  thofe 
meafures  that  at  length  brought  it  to  a  glorious  completion. 
Among  the  principal  Promoters  of  the  Revolution,  we  may  par- 
ticularly enumerate  the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  Shrewfbury,  and 
Danby,  Lord  Delamer  (i),  Lord  Lumley,  Admiral  Herbert;  Ad- 
miral Rnflel,  Henry  Compton,  Bifhop  of  London,  and  Henry 
Sydney,  brother  to  the  illuftrious  Algernon. 

**  Of  characters  of  this  kind  our  country  has  happily  produce^ 
too  many  to  be  DOW  diftinctly  enumerated  :  but  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper on  thisoccafion  to  mention  the  names  of  JOHN  HAMPDEK, 
who  oppofed  the  unjuft  claims  of  regal  tyranny  in  the  famous 
cafe  of  Ship-money,  and  who  nobly  fell  in  the  caufe  of  his  coun- 
try in  Chalgrove- field ;  of  the  virtuous,  the  amiable,  the  patriotic 
Lord  RVSSEL;  of  the  high -fpi riled  and  illuftrious  ALGERNON- 
SYDNEY,  whofe  admirable  writings  in  the  caufe  of  freedom 
brought  him  to  the  fcaffold;  and  of  JOHN  LOCKK,  *ho  has  ex- 
plained the  true  nature  of  civil  government,  and  eftabliihed  the 
rights  of  men  on  the  moil  unqueftionable  principles.  And  among 
the  diftinguifhed  votaries  of  liberty  in  this  country,  our  great 
and  illuftrious  bard,  the  fublime  MILTON,  Ihould  not  be  forgotten. 
Even  the  fplendour  of  his  genius  has  not  fecured  him  from  the 

(i)  Henr/  Booth,  Lord  Delamer,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Wanington, 
was  a  nobleman  of  amiable  and  irreproachable  character,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  proje£jrs  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  one  of  the  iirrt  that 
appeared  in  arms  in  its  fupparr,  after  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  he 
was  not  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  fome  points  were  adjufted  ar 
the  Revolution.  He  appears  to  have  wifhed  for  more  retrenchments  of  the  regal 
prerogative,  and  to  have  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  the  fybject  was  not  fufficiently 
fecured  and  afcertained  even  under  the  new  fettlement.  -  Mr.  Granger  fays  of 
hirn,  in  his  Biographical  Hiftory  of  England,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  a  generous 
"'  and  noble  nature,  which  difdained,  upon  any  terms,  to  fubmit  to  fervitiiile  ; 
««  and  whofe  paiTions  feeracd  to  centre  in  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 
til  L^rd  Delamer's  4t  Advice  to  his  Children,"  printed  in  his  works,  he  fays, 
sre  never  yet  was  any  good  man,who  had  not  an  ardent  zeal  for  his  country.'' 
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moil  virulent  attacks  from  the  partizans  and  advocate?  of  defpotie 
power;  and  his  zeal  in  fupport  of  the  great  rights  of  mankind, 
fnould,  therefore,  the  more  endear  his  memory  to  thofe  who  are 
actuated  by  the  fame  generous  principles.  He  is  juftly  entitled 
to  our  veneration  for  the  ardour  of  his  patriotifm,  as  well  as  for 
that  elevation  of  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  refieft  fo  much 
honour  on  his  country  by  his  immortal  writings." 

The  various  publications  of  Dr.  Towers,  the  bold- 
nefs  of  his  principles,  his  unabated  zeal,  arid  the 
fide  he  had  taken  during  the  American  conteft,  have 
all  tended  to  render  him  confpicuoas. 

The  Do6lor  was  admitted,  in  i/79>  to  the  aca- 
demical honours  of  the  univeriity  of  Edinburgh, 
having  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Several  of  his  trafts,  &:c.  have  been  lately  re-pub- 
lifhed  in  three  vols.  Svo.  with  an  admirable  portrait 
of  the  author  prefixed,  an  outline  iketch  of  which 
is  given  in  our  frontifpiece. 

He  has  a  fon,  who  is  librarian  of  Dr.  Williams* 
institution,  in  Red-crofs-ftreet,  and  author  of  *'  II- 
luftrations  of  Prophecy,"  in  2  vol.  Svo.  a  work  ef 
confiderable  merit. 
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OF  all  the  learned  prof effions,  as  they  are  ufuaHy 
called,  that  of  the  law  is  the  rnoft  propitious,  in 
this  country  at  lead,  to  fuch  as  poffefs  talents,  but 
are  deftitute  of  fortune.  It  affords  a  greater  variety 
of  opportunities  for  a  young  man  to  bring  both  h?s 

natural 
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natural  and  acquired  parts  into  a  confpicuous  point 
of  view,  and  confeqdently  to  turn  them  to  an  ad- 
vantageous account,  than  any  other ;  and  where 
iierling  abilities  are  united  with  induftry  and  ap- 
plication, the  chance  of  fuccefs  is  highly  flattering 
In  fupport  of  this  aflertion,  one  might  refer  with 
great  confidence  to  the  catalogue  of  eminent  per- 
fons,  who  have  filled  the  firft  legal  departments  of 
this  kingdom  for  centuries  paft  :  the  court  calen- 
dar, and  the  peerage  of  the  prefent  day,  will  fur- 
nifli  proofs  ftill  more  decifive. 

Edward,  Lord Thurlow,  was  born,  A.D.  1735, 
at  Amfield,  an  obfcure  village  in  the  country  of 
Suffolk,  of  which  his  father,  the  *  reverend  Thomas 
Thurlow  (who  died  in  1762),  was  vicar,  and  whence 
he  himfelf  derives  his  barony.  The  family,  like 
moft  others  who  bear  the  fame  name  with  a  great 
man  of  former  times,  is  faid  to  be  defcended  from 
the  celebrated  Thurloe,  the  fecretary  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  -,  but  if  fo,  the  heralds  have  omitted  the 
circumftance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  peer- 
age f.  The 

*  He  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Aflifield,  by  whom  he  had 
iffue, 

1.  The  prefent  Lord. 

2.  Thomas,  who  died   Bifhop   of  Durham,  May  27,  1791, 
aged  56 ;  and, 

3.  John,  a  manufacturer  and  alderman  at  Norwich,  who  died 
March  4,  1782. 

f  A  ftory  formerly  circulated,  if  true,  does  great  honour  to 
his  lordftiip,  as  it  evinces  a  total  abnegation  of  that  filly  vanity 
which  fometimes  accompanies  even  great  characters :— • 

On 
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The  fubject  of  the  prefent  fketch,  after  receiving 
a  tolerable  education  from  his  father,  who  is  faid, 
perhaps  unjuftly,  to  have  attended  to  the  learning 
only  of  his  children,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  of  Caius  college,  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Smith,  the  prefent  mailer.  While  there, 
his  conduct  was  fo  irregular,  and  his  fpirit  fo 
haughty,  as  often  to  provoke  academic  cenfure. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  was  adminiftered, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  a  mind  naturally  u ^.tract- 
able, than  to  produce  occafions  for  drifter  difci- 
pline.  At  length  it  was  hinted  to  him  pretty 
plainly,  that  a  voluntary  departure  from  Cam- 
bridge would  be  a  prudent  ilep  on  his  part,  to 
prevent  the  highefl  punifhment  that  an  univerfity 
can  inflict.  He  accordingly  quitted  his  college 
without  taking  any  degree,  and  repaired  to  the 
metropolis,  where,  after  fpending  fome  confidera- 
ble  time,  and  exhaufting  his  finances,  in  a  manner, 
we  may  fuppofe,  not  very  different  from  that  which 
had  diftinguifhed  him  elfe where,  he  engaged,  at 
the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  accordingly  entered  himfelf  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  How  he  conducted  himfelf  in  this  new 
fituation  is  little  known  -,  but  thofe  who  remem- 
ber him  fay,  that  there  was  nothing  either  in  his 

On  being  aflced  by  a  flatterer,  while  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

*'  if  he  was  not  defcended  from  the  great  fecretary  Thurloe  ?" 

"he  is  faid  to  have  replied  as  follows :  "  There  were  two  of  that 

lame  in  my  country,  Sir  ;  the  one  Thurloe  the  ftatefman,  the 

other  Thurlow  the  carrier— I  ana  defcended  from  the  latter." 

appli- 
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application  or  his  converfation,  that  warranted 
any  expeftation  of  his  fubfequent  celebrity.  Even 
long  after  his  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  continu- 
ed unknown  and  unnoticed,  and  consequently 
unemployed.  At  length  a  fortunate  circumftance 
occurred,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  or 
fhewing  to  the  world  that  he  was  poflefled  of  pow- 
ers of  the  firft  order.  By  fome  means  or  other, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  arrange  and  ftate  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Ar- 
chibald Dotiglas,  now  Lord  Douglas,  in  the  great 
legal  contefl  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and 
this  tafk,  which  was  a  very  complex  and  impor- 
tant one,  he  executed  in  a  moft  mafterly  manner  *. 
About  this  time  he  alfo  acquired  the  favour  and 
patronage  of  Lord  Wey mouth  ;  who  brought  him 
into  parliament ;  and  from  that  moment  the  path 
to  honours  and  emoluments  lay  fmooth  before  him; 
for  not  long  after  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
counfel,  then  (in  1770)  appointed  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  in  a  few  months  more  he  fucceeded  Sir 
William  de  Grey,  as  Attorney-general.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge never  named  him,  according  to  ufual  cuf* 
torn,  one  of  its  ftanding  counfel.  Whether  this 
negleft  proceeded  from  a  recollection  of  his  for- 
mer condu£t,  or  from  his  having  left  college 

*  He  had  (ignalized  himfeJf  before  this,  in  a  caufe*  in  which 
the  late  earl  of  Winchelfea  and  Mr.  Luke  Robinfon  were  con- 
cerned j  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  it  led  to  his  being  re- 
tained in  the  great  Scotch  conteft,  above-mentioned. 

without 
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without  taking  a  degree,  is  uncertain.  But  though 
unmindful  of  him,  it  redounds  to  his  honour,  that 
on  his  advancement  to  the  Chancellorfhip  he  re- 
membered his  old  tutor,  as  well  as  his  college 
aflbciates,  and  conferred  favours  upon  them  which 
they  never  could  have  expe£led,  more  efpeclally' 
from  one  who  had  met  with  a  treatment  bordering 
on  feverity  at  their  hands.  Many  anecdotes  of  his 
generofity  might  be  related  ;  but  one  mall  fuffice. 
While  at  college,  he  was  often  too  licentious 
with  his  tongue,  and  entering  once  into  a  difpute 
with  an  elective  and  temporary  officer,  he  was 
afked  "  whether  he  knew  that  he  was  talking 
to  the  dean  ?"—"  Yes,  Mr.  Dean"  replied  Mr. 
Thurlow ,  and  never  afterwards  faw  him  without 
reiterating  cc  Mr.  Dean  !  Mr.  Dean  /"  which  fet 
them  at  variance.  When  he  became  Attorney-ge- 
neral, they  met  by  accident  ;  and  he  addreffed  his 
old  friend,  unwittingly,  with  "How  doyou'do,  Mr. 
Dean?"  which  fo  hurt  the  cantab,  that  he  left  the 
room  without  making  him  any  reply.  On  his  ob- 
taining the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  with  his  quondam 
acquaintance,  and  again  addrefled  him  with  "  Ho\V 
"  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dean?"  "  My  Lord,"  replied  the 
other,  fullenly,  "  I  am  not  now  a  dean,  and  there- 
<c  fore  do  not  deferve  the  title."  cc  But  you  are  a 
<f  dean,"  faid  his  lordfhip  ; cc  and  to  fatisfy  you  that 
<f  it  is  fo,  read  this  paper,  by  which  you  will  find 

"  that  you  are  Dean  of :  and  I  am  fo  convmo 

"  ed  that  you  will  do  honour  to  the  appointment, 
GO  «  that 
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**  that  I  ajn  forry  any  part  of  my  conduct  mould 
*'  have  given  offence  to  fo  good  a  man." 

He  was  twice  ele&ed  member  of  parliament  (if 
his  nomination  may  be  fo  termed)  for  the  borough 
of  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  during  the  time 
he  fat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  he  was  greatly 
refpefted  by  both  fides  for  the  candour,  and 
talents,  which  he  uniformly  difplayed.  There 
he  became  a  firm  and  undaunted  fupporter  of  the 
meafures  of  the  exifting  adminiftratiou,  and  cer- 
tainly no  man  was  ever  called  upon  to  defend  a 
more  unpopular  one.  Lord  North  found  1i is  elo- 
quence, promptitude,  and  refolution,  of  fuch  vail 
fervice  to  him  againft  his  numerous  and  powerful 
adverfaries,  that  in  return  he  gave  him  the  great 
feal,  in  June,  1778  ;  at  which  time  he  was  created 
a  peer. 

On  entering  upon  this  high  office  he  (lie wed  a 
firmnefs,  and  an  integrity,  rarely  equalled.  It  had 
been  ufual  with  former  chancellors  to  make  confi- 
derable  alterations,  on  their  advancement,  in  the 
officers  of  their  court,  with  a  view  to  fcrve  their 
dependants,  or  oblige  their  minifterial  friends :  and, 
in  particular,  the  commiflioners  of  bankrupts  were 
commonly  changed.  On  the  prefent  occafion, 
however,  hardly  any  changes  were  made ;  and 
only  one  perfon  was  difmifled,  which  he  owed  to 
his  own  imprudence,  in  foliciting  the  influence  of 
his  Jordfhip's  miftrefs. 

The  fituation  of  the  chancellor  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  as  fpeaker,  is  not  only  of  great  importance, 

but 
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but  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  requires  much  addrefs. 
The  hereditary.members  of  the  conftitution  are  ge- 
nerally fraught  with  lofty  fentiments,  and  feel  but 
little  inclination  to  bend  to  the  authority  of  a  man 
raifed  from  among  the  herd  of  practitioners  in  the 
inferior  courts.  Although  the  powers  vefted  in 
the  fpeaker  be  very  great,  yet  they  had  feldom 
been  exercifed  over  a  debate  in  reftrainin^  the 

o 

exuberances  of  the  noble  orators  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  they  frequently  wandered  wide 
of  the  queftion,  befides  committing  other  irregu- 
larities inconliftent  with  the  dignity  of  fo  auguft  an 
aflembly.  Lord  Thurlow  determined  to  exert  him- 
felf  in  reforming  thefe  abufes,  and  (hewing  that  a 
chancellor  ought  to  be  looked  up  to  with  deference, 
inftead  of  fitting,  as  had  been  too  often  the  cafe,  a 
mere  cypher.  His  interference  in  the  debate,  to 
preferve  order,  and  to  confine  the  members  imme- 
diately to  the  point,  excited  no  fmall  furprize  and 
diffausfaction  ;  at  laft  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  feeling 
himfelf  hurt  at  a  check  which  he  had  experienced, 
remonilrated  againft  it  with  great  iharpnefs.  For 
this  he  received  a  correction  on  the  inftant,  in  terms 
that  were  pointedly  fevere,  yet  fpiritedly  decorous  ; 
and  from  that  moment  Lord  T.'s  character  and  au^ 
thority  rofe  to  the  proper  level  in  that  houfe. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  North  adminiftra- 
tion,  he  continued  an  uniform  and  able  defender 
of  the  meafures  of  government.  Indeed,  a  ftronger 
proof  of  the  univerfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  parties  could  not  be  adduced,  than  in  his 
G  o  2  retain- 
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retaining  the  feals  at  the  exprefs  requeft  of  the 
new  miniflry.  He  never,  however,  cordially  united 
with  Lord  Shelburne,  when  that  nobleman  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  though  he  held  the  chan- 
cellormip  during  his  mort-lived  adminiftration. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  coalition  junto  info 
power,  his  Lordfhip  refigned  his  (ration  with  be- 
coming dignity :  the  feals  were  put  in  commiffion  : 
but  he  re  fumed  them  again  when  that  flrange 
monfter  was  driven  out  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
people. 

Few  men,  while  occupying  that  high  pott,  have 
gained  fuch  a  degree  of  popularity  as  Lord  Thur- 
k>\v  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  times 
in  which  he  has  lived  have  been  extremely  critical,, 
and  that  he  has  had  to  encounter  many  events  of 
a  very  difficult  and  arduous  nature. 

The  rnoft  remarkable  period  in  his  life,  and  that 
upon  which  his  future  biographer  will  have  to 
dwell  with  the  greateft  complacency,  is  the  epoch 
of  the  king's  illnefs.  No  fituation  could  be  more 
trying  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  conduced 
hirnfelf  in  a  trying  fituation  with  greater  fortitude 
or  wifdom.  His  integrity  on  that  occafion  was, 
indeed,  confpicuous ;  and  he  had  the  rare  fatis- 
faclion  of  receiving  for  his  reward,  the  grateful 
acknowledgements  of  both  prince  and  people  at 
the  fame  time.  His  fpeeehes  on  the  Regency 
queilion,  will  ever  remain  upon  record  as  the  moft 
precious  memorials  of  unfliaken  reftitude ;  and 
that  declaration  which,  in  a  manner,  may  be  faid 

to 
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to  have  electrified  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  "  When 
I  forfake  my  king  in  the  "  hour  of  his  diltrefs, 
may  my  God  forfake  me  !"  ought  to  be  engraven 
upon  his  monument. 

After  having  afted  with  Mr.  Pitt,  ever  fince 
that  gentleman  came  into  office,  till  the  prefent 
eventful  war,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet  at  length  rendered  the  refignation  of 
one  or  other  of  thefe  ftatefmen  unavoidable. 
Accordingly  Lord  Thurlow  delivered  up  the 
great  feal,  in  a  manner,  and  in  terms  that  affeft- 
ed  his  royal  patron  very  forcibly.  Doubtlefs  his 
Majefty  could  not  but  recollect,  at  that  moment, 
the  fervices  which  the  ex-chancellor  had  rendered 
him  in  the  awful  feafon  when  he  was,  as  it  were, 
fliut  out  from  fociety,  and  oppreffed  with  the  mod 
fevere  of  human  maladies  ! 

From  that  time.  Lord  T.  has  contented  himfclf 
with  enjoying  the  otium  cum  dignitate,  in  his  retire- 
ment at  Dulwich.  But  though  he  has  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  the  prefent  miniflry,  he  has  not 
petulantly  joined  the  phalanx  of  oppofition.  His 
mind  is  fuperior  to  party  connexion,  which,  at 
the  beft,  is  but  a  mean  kind  of  bondage.  While 
in  office,  he  preferved  an  independent  fpirit,  and 
was  always  ready  to  exprefs  his  diflatisfaftion  at 
the  meafures  of  his  colleagues  in  power ;  and 
now  that  he  has  no  mare  in  the  government,  he 
is  equally  free  in  reproving  or  commending 
either  miniilers  or  their  opponents. 

His  great  chara&erifiics  are  fteadinefs,  unifor- 
ms G  3 
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mity,  and  inflexibility,  which  often  proceed  to  a 
length  that,  in  others,  would  be  termed  obftma- 
cy.  No  man  can  fhake  him  from  his  purpofe, 
when  his  opinion  is  once  fixed.  With  this  fpirit 
of  determination,  is,  however,  united  a  powerful 
principle  of  integrity.  In  all  the  fituations  which 
he  has  filled,  he  has  condu&ed  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  enemy  can  find  an  occafion  to 
faften  any  fufpicion  upon  him.  Though  a  ftranger 
to  gentlenefs  of  voice  or  manner,  he  poffeffcs  a 
large  and  very  liberal  mind.  In  the  difpofal  of 
preferments,  his  chief  regard  ever  was  to  merit  ; 
and  he  has  been  often  known  to  refift  the  influence 
of  his  minifterial  aflbciates,  in  order  to  bring  in 
thofe  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  better  qualified  for 
the  vacant  offices. 

As  a  public  fpeaker,  he  poilefTes  great  powers ; 
and  though  devoid  of  the  more  winning  graces 
which  fteal  their  way  to  the  heart,  he  Carries 
home  conviftion  to  it,  by  a  fele£t  arrangement  of 
words,  a  dignity  of  utterance,  a  clofe  and  logical 
mode*  of  argument,  and  a  fiiigular  expreffivenefs 
of  countenance. 

With  fuch  qualifications,  and  fuch  virtues,  not 
to  poflefs  fome  failings  would  be  more  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  humanity.  Thofe  of  his  lordfhip 
a  rife  entirely  from  a  defecl  in  his  early  education, 
and  from  the  peculiar  cafl  of  his  mind.  Juvenile 
habits  and  indifcretions  are  rarely  fo  altered  in 
more  advanced  life,  as  not  to  leave  forne  tincture 

of 
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of  their  influence,    unlefs  in  very  flexible  difpo- 
fitions  alone. 

Lord  Thurlow's  charter  is  replete  with  inte- 
grity and  liberality  ;  and  therefore  a  few  imperfec- 
tions may  the  more  reafonably  be  excufed*.  Coarfe 

lan- 

*  One  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  prefent  day,  perhaps, 
dipped  hib  pen  in  the  gall  of  party  prejudice,  when  he  drew  the 
following  character  of  his  lordfliip  under  the  name  of  Novius  : 

"  Minas pofiumus  contemnere  vocemque fulmineam  Thrafonici 
iftius  Oratoris  r3  T«;  lyfa  wonlaq  tTr^w-o;,  cujus  vulticulum,  uti 
Noviorum  iftius  minoris,  ferre  pofTe  ie  negat  Quadruplatorum 
genus  omne  et  Subfcriptorum.  Quid  enim  ?  truculentws  femper 
incedit,  teterque,  et  terribilis  afpe&u.  De  fupercilio  autem  iflo 
quid  dicendum  eft?  annon  reipublicos  illud  quad  pignus  quod- 
dam  videtur  ?  annon  fenatus  illo,  tanquam  Atlante  coclum,  inni- 
titur. 

44  Ferunt  profeAd  Novium  in  c  fumma  feritate  efie  verfutiffi- 
mum,  promtumque  ingenio  ultra  Bnrbarum.'  Qyod  $  dcmferis 
illi  a«t  fffitflnrra  quanta  in  Bruto  fuit,  aut  wix;oTy>T«  verc  Menipr. 
peam,  aut  Trftc^n  cruv^omra.  propiiam  et  fuam,  facile  eidem  juris 
nodos  legumque  aenigmata  ad  folvendum  permiferis. 

il  Fervido  quodam  et  petulanti  genere  dicendi  utitur,  eodem- 
yit,  nee  valde  nitenti,  nee  plane  horrido.  Solutos  irridentium 
cachinnos  ita  commovel,  ut  lepores  ejus,  fcurriles  et  prorfus 
veteratorips  diceres.  Omnia  loquitur  verborum  fane  bonorum 
curfu  quodai^  incjtato,  itemque  voce,  qua  ne  fubfellia  quidem 
ipfa  defiderant  pleniorem  et  grandiprem.  In  adverfariis  autem 
Jacerandis  ita  caufidicorum  figuras  jaculatur,  ita  callida  et  mali- 
tiofa  juvis  intei-pretatione  utitur,  ita  furere  et  bacchari  folet,  ut 
fajpe  mirere  tarn  alias  res  agere  optimates,  ut  fit  pene  infano  in- 
ter difertos  locus. 

«'  Fuit  ei,  periade  atque  aliis,  fortuna  pro  virtutibus.  Didic't 
autem  a  Muciano,  fatis  clntum  efTe  apud  timentem,  quifquis 
timeatur.  Corpore  ipfe  ingens,  animi  immodtcus,  verbis  mag- 
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language,  at  -times,  is  faid  to  efcape  him;  and 
feme  facetious  barrifters  have  pretended  to  ob- 
ferve  an  oath  quivering  on  his  lips,  while  fitting  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  the  unmannerly  ftranger  has 
never  been  allowed  to  efcape,  though  his  unwil- 
ling retention  was,  doubtlefs,  a  painful  emotion. 

His  lordfhip  was  never  married,  but  he  has  fe- 
veral  natural  children. 

Although  he  rents  a  houfe,  and  maintains  a  re- 
gular efrablifhment,  in  St.  James's-fquare,  yet  he 
never  fleeps  in  town  j  but  retires  inftantly  from 
the  Houfe  of  Peers  to  his  residence,  near  Dulwich, 
in  Surrey, 

Lord  Thurlow  has  fecured  for  his  nephew,  the 
patent  place  of  clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Northington. 

nificus,  et  fpecie  ionium  magis  quam  fapientia  validus,  ftudia 
ad  fe  Optimatium  illexit,  eamque  adeptus  eft  auftoritatem,  quse 
homini  novo  pro  facundia  elfe  poflet.  Scilicet,  qua  bonis 
Titio,  Seioque  turpiffima  forent,  Novium  noftrum  maxime 
decent,  fiquidem  e  fubfellis  elapfus  de  Tribunal!  nunci  pronun- 
tiet,  et  ex  Praecone  aionum  fa&us  fit  inftitor  eloquentiae  fenato- 
riae.  Quam  igitur  in  civitate  gratiam  dicendi  facultate  Q^.  Varius 
confecutus  eft,  vaftus  homo  atque  fcedus^  eandem  Novius  intel- 
ligit,  ilia  ipfa  facultate,  quamcunque  habet,  fe  efle  in  Senatu 

confecutum 

: — f*  Ellum,  confidens,  cat  us  .' 

Cum  faciem  videas,  videtur  efle  quantivis  preti : 
Triftis  feveritas  ineft  in  voltu,  atque  in  verbis  fides." 

"  Of  that  orator,  who  carries  menace  and  terror  in  his  brow, 
we  think  the  eloquence  Thrafonic,  and  defpife  its  Joudeft  thun- 
ders j  whofe  afpeir,  like  the  younger  Novius,  repels  all  under- 
Hags  and  petitioners,"  &c. 

THE 
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THE  fubjecl  of  this  memoir  has  a£ted  with  fuo 
cefs  in  the  chara&er  of  a  ftatefman  as  well  as  a 
foldier.  Like  the  Roman  confuls  of  old,  he  has 
received  and  difpatched  ambafladors;  he  has  de- 
clared war,  and  granted  peace.  He  fought  for 
the  prefervation  of  an  empire  in  America  ;  he  re- 
tained and  enlarged  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Alia; 
and  in  Europe,  he  has  humbled  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and,  by  his  energy  and  humane  policy, 
has  crufhed  a  civil  war  in  the  bud. 

Marquis  Cornwallis,  whofe  family  is  very  anci- 
ent and  honourable,  was  born  December  31  ft, 
1738,  and  feems  to  have  been  intended,  from  his 
cradle,  for  the  army.  He  accordingly  entered  into 
the  fervice  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  we  find  him  in 
1758,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  and  at  a  period 
when  promotions  were  lefs  rapid  than  at  prefent,  a 
Captain  in  Colonel  Craufurd's  light  infantry,  under 
'the  title  of  Lord  Broome.  Three  years  after  this,  he 
accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Granby  to  the  conti- 
nent, in  the  honourable  and  confidential  capacity 
of  one  of  his  Aids-de-camf,  and  was  of  courfe  at- 
tendant on  the  perfon  of  that  gallant  nobleman 
during  the  campaign.  It  was  thus,  in  the  fields  of 
Germany,  and  under  the  moft  fkilful  and  celebrat- 
ed generals  of  the  day,  that  Lord  Broome  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  him- 
felf  to  command,  by  firft  learning  to  obey. 

In 
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In  1761,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  twelfth  regiment  of  foot ;  and 
we  then  find  him  difcharging  his  civil  as  well  as 
military  duties,  by  fitting  as  a  representative  in 
parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Eye. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  the  fifth 
peer  of  his  family,  in  1762,  he  of  courfe  vacated 
his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  appeared 
In  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  under  the  title  of  Earl 
Cornwallis.  In  1765,  he  was  nominated  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  about  the  fame 
time,  was  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  Aid- 
de-cam$  to  his  prefent  Majefly,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  promotion  in  the  army. 

His  fpirit,  however,  was  manly  and  independent. 
The  favours  of  the  crown  did  not  make  him  forget 
the  duties  of  the  peerage  $  for  he  voted  frequently 
againft  the  minifter>  arid  fometimes  adopted  what 
is  -called  the  pcpytar  fidt  of  the  queftion  ;  in  parti- 
cular, when  the  memorable  bill  for  fecuring  the 
legiflative  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  introduced  into  the  upper  houfe  > 
Lord  Cornwallis  \va>  one  of  the  five  who  refufed 
their  confent.  This  feeble,  but  refpeclabJe  oppofi- 
tion,  was  headed  by  the  venerable  Earl  Camden*. 
He  alfo,  on  another  remarkable  occafion,  entered 
his  proleft  againft  the  queftiou  to  vote  away  privi- 
lege in  matters  of  IlbU. 

*  Lord  J>Iansf;?M  rallied  his  Lordfliip  on  this  ocraGon,  on 
account  of  the  youth  of  his .  afibdates.  "  Poor  Camdjii!14 
faid  the  Chief  T  iftic^  "  CovM  you  only  get  four  boys  to 
"  fupport  yon  !*' 

Luckily 
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Luckily  for  the  nation,    his  political  did  not  in- 
terfere with  his  military  career;   for,  in  1766,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  thirty-third 
regiment  of  foot,   which  he  ftill  holds;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  married  Mifs  Jemima  Tulikens 
Jones,  daughter  of  James  Jones,  Efq.  whofe  fingu- 
lar  fucceffion  to  a  large  fortune  is  related  at  large  in 
the  memoirs  ot  the  facetious  Tate  Wilkinfon.  With 
this  lady,  who  brought  him  two  children  (a  fon  and 
a  daughter),  he  enjoyed  every  felicity  the  connubial 
ftate  is  capable  of  yielding,  until  he  was  called  on 
to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  America.     On 
this  occafion,  Lady  Cornwallis,  inconfolable  at  the 
idea  of  parting  from  him,  after  urging  every  plea 
that  affettion  could  fuggeft,  applied  to  his  uncle, 
then  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  at  her  re- 
queft,  procured  the  king's  leave  of  abfence.     But, 
notwithftanding  all  the  fondnefs  of  the  hufband, 
duty  prevailed  over  affe&ion,  and  a  nice  fenfe  of 
lionour  urged  her  dearly-beloved  lord  to  forfake 
her.     The  feparation  was,  however,  too  much  for 
her  weak  nerves  to  bear ;  me  literally  fell  a  prey 
to  love,  funk  beneath  the  weight  of  her  grief,  and 
died  ;  thus  affording  a  moft  fingular  and  romantic 
inftance  of  conjugal  affe6Hon  ! 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America,  we  find  his 
lordfhip  ferving  under  Sir  Willian  Howe,  with 
the  rank  of  Major-general,  and  afting  as  an  able 
and  indefatigable  partifan.  Having  landed,  in 
November,  1786,  on  the  New  Jerfey  fhore,  at  the 
head  of  a  detached  corps,  and  found  Fort  Lee  eva- 
cuated, 
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cuated,  he  inftantly  penetrated  into  the  country, 
and  took  poiTeilion  of  the  province.  At  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  he  repaired  to  New  York,  with  a 
view  to  embark  for  Great  Britain  ;  but  having  re- 
ceived advice  of  the  difaftrous  affair  of  Tren- 
town,  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantry  of  a 
folder,  he  deferred  his  voyage,  and  returned  to  the 
Jerfeys. 

His  lordfhip's  firft  enterprize  in  1777,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  furprize  an  American  pod  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  he  in  part  fucceeded.  Soon 
after  this,  he  received  orders  from  General  Howe 
to  abandon  the  Jerfeys,  and  in  July  he  embarked 
with  the  Englilh  commander-in-chief  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Chefapeak. 

This  was  not  a  conteft  in  which  large  armies 
contended  with  each  other,  and  in  which  the  fate 
of  a  battle  was  to  decide  the  lot  of  an  empire. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  what  the  French  term  a 
fetite  guerre ;  a  war  of  pofts  and  of  fkirmifhes,  of 
night  marches  and  furpifes,  in  which  the  climate 
and  the  fword  cut  off  thoufands,  without  putting  a 
period  to  hoftilities.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  ex- 
peel:  any  very  fplendid  achievements  on  fo  narrow 
a  field  of  enterprize,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
both  armies  would  have  fcarcely  conllituted  an 
advanced  guard  to  a  continental  general,  in  the 
eonfli&s  we  have  fo  recently  witneffed. 

In  feveral  of  the  fubfequent  events,  his  lordfhip 
took  a  very  active  part.     He  commanded  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops  at  the  paffage  of  the  Brandy- 
wine. 
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wine,  and  after  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  en- 
tered and  took  poffeilion  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1777.  This  was  then  confi- 
dered  a  very  important  acquifrtion ;  but  it  was  foon 
difcovered,  that  a  country  might  be  over-run  with- 
out being  fubjugated,  and  that  the  poffeflion  even 
of  a  province,  does  not  always  depend  on  fecuring 
the  capital. 

From  that  period  until  1779,  when  he  embarked 
as  a  lieutenant-general  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for 
the  fiege  of  Charleftown,  he  feems  to  have  had  few 
opportunities  of  iignalizing  himfelf.  On  the  fur- 
render  of  the  place,  the  command  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  about  4000  troops,  devolved  upon  him. 
On  hearing  this,  General  Gates,  who  had  rendered 
himfelf  fo  famous  by  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  army  at  Saratoga,  took  poft  near  Camden, 
where  he  had  collected  about  3,600  men.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  inftead  of  being  daunted  at  this  event, 
advanced  with  an  inferior  force  ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 6th  of  October,  a  fevere  action  took 
place,  which  was  foon  decided  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
Britifh  troops,  who,  after  a  fmart  fire,  had  recourfe 
to  their  bayonet ;  and  the  Americans  having  at 
length  given  way,  were  purfued  nearly  twenty 
miles.  Seven  pieces  of  cannon,  the  greater  part  of 
the  baggage,  and  a  thoufand  prifoners,  conftituted 
the  trophies  of  this  day. 

Early  in  1781,  General  Arnold,  who  now  re- 
iinquilhed  both  the  caufe  and  the  fervice  of  his 
native  country,  had  landed  in  the  Chefapeak, 

where 
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where  he  did  confiderable  mifchief  to  his  former 
afiociates.  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  hearing  of  this, 
determined  to  effect  a  jun&ion  with  him,  in  order 
to  overwhelm  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  fmce  fo 
much  celebrated  for  his  patriotifm  and  fufferings 
during  the  French  revolution. 

Accordingly,  having  difpatched  Colonel  (now 
General)  Tarleton  with  the  cavalry,  and  Colonel 
Simcoe  being  fent  forward  by  Arnold,  with  the 
Queen's  rangers,  they  took  pofTeffion  of  the  fords 
on  the  Nottoway  and  the  Meherrin,  the  only 
rivers  that  intervened  ;  and  a  junction  took  place 
between  the  two  armies,  at  Peterfburgh,  on  the 
soth  of  May.  Immediately  after  this,  the  Britiili 
army  croffed  James-river,  at  Weftover,  in  purfuit 
of  the  French  commander,  who  by  this  time  had 
decamped  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond, 
and  retired  towards  the  back  country  with  fuch 
celerity,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  overtake  him. 

In  the  mean  while,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was 
apprehenfive  for  the  fafety  of  New-York,  blamed 
Lord  Cprnwallis  for  penetrating  fo  far ;  and  a 
coolnefs  from  this  moment  feems  to  have  taken 
place,  which  ended  in  a  fubfequent  difpute  and 
appeal  to  the  public.  No  fooner  were  the  dif- 
patches  received,  however,  than  his  lordlhip, 
knowing  that  obedience  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  of 
a  foldier,  abandoned  Portfmouth,  and  concentra- 
ted his  forces  at  York  and  Gloucefter. 

General  Wafhington,  on  learning  this,  was  defir- 
ous  to  ftrike  a  blow,  that,  might  poflibly  put  a 

period 
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period  ta  the  war,  and  accordingly  formed  the 
daring  project  of  capturing  the  brave  Earl  and  all 
his  forces.  Rochambeau,  the  French  commander, 
entered  with  great  fpirit  into  the  fcheme  j  and  it 
unluckily  proved  but  too  fuccefsful.  The  com- 
bined armies  of  France  and  America,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  patted  through  Philadelphia,  and  at 
length  arrived,  on  the  28th  of  September,  in  fight 
of  York-Town,  at  which  the  Britifh  troops  (till 
remained  polled,  in  confequeace  of  difpatches  from 
the  commander- in-chief,  promifing  immediate  re- 
lief, Lord  Cornwallis  on  this  withdrew  his  forces 
within  the  place,  in  full  confidence  of  holding  out, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  promifed  fuccours.  The 
works  thus  abandoned  by  him,  were  occupied 
next  day  by  the  confederates,  and  the  town  regu- 
larly inverted. 

The  Englim  commander  being  now  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  either  furrendering  or  attempt- 
ing to  efcape,  of  courfe  perferred  the  latter,  and 
aftually  conceived  the  idea  of  crofting  the  river, 
furpriiing  Brigadier  Choife,  who  was  pofted  on  the 
other  fide,  mounting  his  own  infantry  on  the  ca- 
valry of  the  vanquifhed,  and  thus  effecting  a  re- 
treat, which  would  have  been  infinitely  more  glo- 
rious than  any  vi&ory.. 

In  purfuance  of  this  defign,  the  light  infantry, 
&c.  were  actually  embarked  in  .boats,  and  tran- 
fported  to  the  Gloucefter  fliores,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  night ;  but  a  violent  ftorm  having  arifen,  the 
troops  were  driven  much  lower  than  was  intend- 
ed, 
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ed,  and  prevented,  during  a  coniMerable'  time,  from 
returning1.  In  this  diftrefsful  fituation,  and  defti- 
tute  eren  of  ammunition,  his  lordfhip,  unwilling 
to  expofe  the  remains  of  his  gallant  army  to  an 
aflault,  confented,  on  the  ijth  of  Oflober,  to 
capitulate  ;  and  the  terms  were3  on  the  whole,  not 
unfavourable. 

Lord  Cornwallis  now  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  repofe  himfelf  after  the  fatigues 
of  an  unfortunate  war,  and  enjoy  all  the  happinefs 
that  can  poffibly  enfue  from  the  fweets  of  private 
friendfhip  and  public  efteem. 

During  the  political  contefts  that  took  place 
in  1782,  and  1783,  his  lordfhip  was,  for  a  time, 
deprived  of  his  place  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  he  had  obtained  feveral  years 
before;  but  in  the  year  1784  it  was  reftored 
to  him.  The  calm  that  cnfucd  after  the  peace, 
prevented  his  talents  from  being  called  into  aclion 
for  fome  years ;  but  the  affairs  of  India  no  fooner 
began  to  aflume  a  critical  afpe£r,  than  a  man  was 
looked  for,  who  united  in  his  own  perfon  the 
efteem  and  confidence  of  the  king,  the  miniftry, 
and  the  people.  Cornwallis  was  accordingly  pitch- 
ed upon.,  and  immediately  appointed  to  the  high, 
honourable,  and  important  fituation  of  Governor- 
general  of  Bengal,  and  to  dignify  his  million,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

No  fooner  did  he  arrive  there,  than  a  war  took 
place  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  fon  of  the  famous 
Hyder,  who,  from  humble  beginnings,  attained 

great 
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great  po\ver,  acquired  extenfive  territories,  and  or- 
ganized an  immenfe  army.  The  condu£t  of  hofti- 
lities  was  at  fir  ft  intrufted  to  the  Madras  govern- 
ment ,  but  little  or  no  progrefs  being  made,  the 
Governor-general  left  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  to 
the  fcene  of  adtion,  where  he  arrived  on  the  iath 
of  December,  1790.  Having  inftantly  afiumed  the 
command  of  the  grand  army,  he  proceeded  to  Vel- 
lore,  and  feemed  to  meditate  an  attack  on  the  My- 
fore  country,  by  the  Baramahal  Valley.  The  ful- 
taun,  unacquainted  with  European  taciics,  was 
deceived  by  this  motion  ;  for  the  Englifh  foon  after 
made  a  rapid  march  to  the  Muglu  Pafs,  through 
which  they  penetrated  with  little  or  no  pppo- 
fition. 

Within  *a  few  miles  of  Bangalore,  Tippoo's  army 
•at  length  difplayed  itfelf  on  the  heights,  in  excel- 
lent order  ;  and  it  foon  appeared  that  his  ftibjects, 
•as  if  in  love  with  defpotifm,  were  attached  both  to 
his  perfon  and  government.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Bangalore  was  immediately  inverted,  and  t\\Qpettah9 
or  town,  ftormed  and  taken  on  the  very  next  day. 
The  redu&ion  of  the  fort  itfelf  followed  foon  after. 

The  Kngliih  troops  having  been  joined  by  the 
Nizam,  and  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men,  under 

Colonel  Oldham,  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to 
march  againft  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Tippoo  ; 
and  on  the  I3th  of  May  the  army  arrived  within  fight 
of  a  place,  the  capture  of  which  was  expcfted  to 
put  a  period  to  all  its  toils,  and  reward  all  its  labours. 
As  the  fultaun  had  polled  thither  a  few  days  be- 

H  H  fore 
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fore,  and  occupied  an  advantageous  camp,  It 
determined  to  carry  it,  if  poffible,  by  furprife  ; 
but  this  fcheme  proved  abortive,  from  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy,  who  were,  never  thelefs, 
obliged  to  abandon  their  pofitron. 

It  was  impoffible,  however,  at  this  period,  to 
attempt  the  fiege  of  fo  formidable  a  place  as  Serin- 
gapatam  ;  for,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  other 
caufes,  there  was  an  abfolute  deficiency  in  the 
article  of  provifions. 

Having,  therefore,  fent  notice  to  General  Aber- 
crombie,  who  was  marching  to  his  affiftance,  to 
return,  the  Commander-in-chief  deftroyed  his 
battering  train,  and  retreated  to  Bangalore,  being 
joined  on  his  march  thither  by  30,000  Mahrattas. 

Early,  however,  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  Bri- 
tifli  army  retraced  its  freps,  and  appeared  once 
more  before  the  metropolis  of  the  Myfore,  where 
it  found  Tippoo  again  ftrongly  intrenched.  He 
was,  however,  attacked,  and  obliged,  as  before, 
to  retreat.  The  Bombay  army  forming  a  junction 
foon  after,  regular  approaches  were  made,  re- 
doubts were  raifed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  fome 
unlucky  events,  in  refpect  to  which  his  Lordfhip 
was  entirely  blamelefs,  the  fultaun,  after  being 
ftripped  of  his  capital,  and  bereaved  of  his  power, 
would  have  been  laid  proftrate  at  his  feet. 

He,  however,  was  obliged  to  accept  of  fuch 
terms  as  the  Englifli  commander  chofe  to  dictate. 
He  confented  to  cede  part  of  his  dominions,  paid 
u  large  fum  of  money,  undertook  to  furnifh  a  ftil! 

mo-re 
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more  confiderable  portion  of  treafure,  within  a  li- 
mited period,  &c.  and  entrufted  two  of  his  fons  to 
the  care  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  whom  they  were 
to  remain  as  hoilages  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  treaty :  and  here  it  is  butjuftice  to  a  prince, 
whom  we  are  accuftomed  to  ftyle  a  barbarian,  to 
obferve,  that  he  fulfilled  every  article  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  punctuality. 

This  important  war  being  now  ended,  highly  to 
the  honour  of  the  Britifti  arms,  Lord  Cornwallis 
returned  to  England,  without  being  enriched  by  a 
pod,  in  which  avarice  and  rapacity  could  eafily 
have  realized  a  princely  fortune — but  he  neither 
exa&ed  a  jaghire  from  the  conquered  fovereign, 
nor  increafed  his  own  income  by  venality  or  ex- 
tortion. 

Honours  and  employments,  both  fo  well  earned, 
awaited  him  at  home.  He  had  been  before  in- 
veiled  with  the  infignia  of  the  Garter ;  he  was 
now  (1792)  created  a  Marquis,  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  in  addition  to  his 
other  appointments,  was  nominated  to  the  lucra- 
tive office  of  Matter-general  of  the  Ordnance,  in 
confequence  of  which  he  had  a  feat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  bofom  of  domeftic 
happinefs,  the  Marquis  feemed  to  promife  to  him- 
felf  a  life  of  eafe  and  quiet  in  his  native  country. 
Such,  however,  was  not  his  defliny.  Ireland  was 
diforganized,  and  the  Englifh  power  there  fhook 
to  its  very  centre.  It  was  even  doubtful  how  long 

would  appertain  to  Great  Britain ;  for  it  was 
H  H  a  menaced 
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menaced  by  infurre&ion  within,  and  invafion  from 
without.  One  of  thefe  events  had  actually  taken 
place,  and  the  other  foon  followed. 

In  this  critical  Hate  of  affairs,  the  eyes  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  nation,  were  once  more  turned 
towards  him,  and  he  was  invefted  with  the  vice-regal 
powers,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  both  kingdoms. 
His  adminiftration  has  been  fhort ;  but  it  has  been 
fuccefsful.  The  infurgents  have  been  beaten,  the 
difaffefted  have  been  difarmed,  and  an  invading 
enemy  has  been  taken  captive.  But  his  admini- 
ftration has  been  accompanied  by  merits  of  an- 
other, and  of  a  better  kind  ;  for  military  defpotifm 
has  ceafed,  the  fyftem  of  plunder  and  free  quarters 
has  been  checked,  and  the  torture,  the  rack,  the 
whip,  the  fcourge,  and  the  halter,  abolifhed,  as 
inftruments  not  within  the  pale  of  legitimate 
government*. 


DR.  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

THE  names  of  Galileo  and  of  Prieftley,  excite  a 
multitude  of  melancholy  ideas  ! — The  verdict  of 
pofterity  has,  however,  done  ample  juftiee  to  the 

*  Since  the  difcuflion  of  the  late  grand  queftion  concerning 
an  union,  the  popularity  of  his  lordfhip  has  fomewhat  abated, 
in  confequence  of  what  has  been  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  means  of  official  difmilfions ; 
and  to  legalize  martial-law,  in  civil  cafes. 

memory 
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memory  of  one  of  them  ;  and,  although,  too  late- 
be  heard  by  the  injured  individual,  will  affuredly 
re£Ufy  the  miilaken  opinions  of  his  contemporaries, 
concerning  the  other.  It  will  be  fcarcely  believed, 
indeed,  that  within  a  few  years  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 9th  century,  an  illuilrious  philofo- 
pher  mould  have  been  driven  from  his  native 
country  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  political 
opinions;  and  that  a  brutal  mob  fhould  have  been, 
allowed,  in  the  name  of  <c  Church  and  King," 
to  have  deftroyed  his  dwelling,  threatened  his 
perfon,  and  rendered  his  life  unfafe,  in  the  land 
which  gave  him  birth  ! 

Dr.  Jofeph  Prieftley  was  born  March  i3th, 
1733,  at  Briftall-field-head,  near  Leeds,  in  York - 
fhire.  This  part  of  the  country,  for  a  long  ferics 
of  years,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
and  the  Prieftleys  were  one  of  the  firfi  families,  in 
point  of  confequence,  engaged  in  the  broad-cloth, 
trade.  The  Do6lor,  while  only  feven  years  of  age, 
was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Keigh- 
ley,  and  was  brought  up  by  her  huiband,  whp. 
having  no  child  of  his  own,  adopted,  and  appears 
to  have  transferred  that  affection  to  him,  which 
nature  had  intended  for  his  own  offspring, 

Mr.  Jofeph  Keighley,  after  whom  young  PrieftS 
ley  was,  mod  probably,  named,  was  a  remarkable, 
character.  He  had  been  once,  like  St.  Paul,  a 
great  perfecutor,  and  like  him  too  became  a  con- 
vert. So  violent  was  he  againft  the  diffenters,  that 
te  was  accuflomed  to  find  out  their  meetings, 
a  H  3  which. 
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which,  during  the  times  of  perfecution,  began 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  ended  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Happening  once  to  dif- 
cover  their  place  of  worfhip,  he  determined  to 
fecrete  himfelf  in  a  convenient  place,  in  order  to 
develope  their  heterodoxical  tenets,  expofe  their 
heretics,  detect  their  plots,  and  confign  them  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  The  event, 
however,  was  far  different  from  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  led  aftray  by  blind  pre- 
judices; for  after  attending  to  their  rites,  inftead 
of  delivering  the  minifter  up  to  punimment,  he 
took  him  home  to  his  houfe,  and  fupported  him 
there,  until  liberty  was  obtained  for  the  feel. 

Under  this  fingular  perfon,  Jofeph  Prieflley  was 
brought  up,  and  foon  difcovered  an  amazing  at* 
tachment  to  learning.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
furprized  all  who  faw  him,  by  his  early  profici- 
ency. At  that  time  he  read,  or  rather  devoured, 
Bunyan's  works;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  become  one  of  the  firft  Cajvinifticai  teachers 
of  his  day.  But  as  the  Prieitie;  s  were  then  in  a 
flouriihing  Hate,  and  had  acquired  a  certain  degree 
of  opulence  and  confideration  by  trade,  they  were 
inclined  to  bring  him  up  to  bufinefs.  He,  how- 
ever, was  at  laft  fent  to  the  academy  at  Daventry, 
under  the  ckre  of  Dr.  Am  worth,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  being  bred  to  the  diflenting  miniftry,  and 
his  uncle  dying,  his  aunt  paid  the  expences  of  his 
education. 

But  while  the  zealots  for  Calvinifm  were  looking 

forward 
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forward  with  complacency  to  the  time  when  their 
apoftle  was  to  commence  his  pious  labours,  a 
change  took  place,  from  conviction,  in  his  religious 
tenets;  for  at  this  period  he  became  acquainted 
with  fome  Arian  and  Baxterian  miniflers,  whofe 
arguments  appeared  to  be  flronger  than  thofe 
of  the  feft,  with  whom  he  had  heretofore  been 
accuftomed  to  aflbciate. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fettled,  for 
a  little  time,  with  a  congregation  at  Needham  in 
Suffolk  ;  but  as  the  opinions  of  the  teacher  did 
not  correfpond  with  thofe  of  his  flock,  and  he  was 
too  honeft  to  conceal  his  Sentiments,  he  was  foon 
deferted.  In  this  fituation,  he  accepted  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Namptwich  in  Chelhire ;  although  thofe 
who  wifhed  for  his  moral  and  fpiritual  affiftance 
were  not  able  to  promife  him  more  than  3O/.  per 
annum.  In  order  to  eke  out  this  fcanty  income,  he 
acted  as  a  fchooimafter ;  and  happening  to  attract 
the  notice  of  men  capable  of  appreciating  his 
worth,  he  foon  acquired  celebrity. 

At  this  time,  there  exifted  a  college  at  Warring- 
ton,  in  which  the  fons  of  many  refpe&able  di'f- 
fenters  were  brought  up,  and  where  aifo  a  great 
number  of  young  men  were  qualified  for  their 
miniftry.  Thither  Mr.  Prieftley  was  invited,  and 
taught  the  belks  lettres  in  that  inftitution,  then  in 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation. 

As  it  was  now  a  proper  time  for  him  to  fettle 

in  life,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  a  family 

prefented  itfelf,  he  determined  to  marry;  he  was 

H  JH  4  accordingly 
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accordingly  united   to  Mifs  \Vilkinfon,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  of  Brifrol. 

But  the  period  had  arrived,  when  a  great 
revolution  wa,s  to  take  place  in  this  once 
celebrated  and  flourishing  feminary.  The  prin- 
cipal fupporters  of  the  academy,  and  thofe  who 
had  been  moft  liberal  in  their  fubfcriptions,  being 
cut  off  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  not  being 
fucceeded  by  men  equally  warm  in  their  zeal,  a 
fpeedy  dnTolutipn  was  threatened. 

At  this  time  the  Doclor  received  an  invitation 
to  prefide  over  a  fiouriihing  and  opulent  congregaT 
tion  at  Leeds,  and  was  advifed  by  his  friends  to 
remove  thither. 

After  fome  years'  refidence  there,  he  was  re- 
commended by  his  friend,  Dr.  Price,  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  nobly  wifhed  to  have  in  his  family 
a  literary  companion,  to,  whofe  fociety,  at  hours 
ofleifure,  he  might  refort  with  pleafure  and  ad- 
vantage, and  who  might  have  a  general  fuperin- 
tendence  of  the  education  of  his  two  fons ;  whilft 
an  able  tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jervis,  recommended 
by  the  fame  friend,  had  the  immediate  care  of 
the  youths,  and  conftaatly  lived  with  them. 
When  in  town,  Dj.  Prieftley  reiided  with  his 
lordfhip,  and  had  a  houfe  at  Calne  provided  for 
his  family,  with  whom  he  lived  during  the  fummer 
months,  and  generally  walked  to  Bowoo.d  every  day. 

This  fituation  of  honourable  leifure  the  Dr. 
employed  in  profecuting  his  philofophical  purfuits, 
with  all  the  advantages  fuch  a  worthy  patron  fur- 

nifbed 
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nimed.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  during 
fevcn  years  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  re- 
tired with  an  annuity  of  i$ol.  per  annum. 

Soon  after  this,  he  had  an  invitation  to  Birming- 
ham, where  he  continued  until  his  place  of  refid- 
ence,  and  the  meeting-houfe  in  which  he  offici- 
ated, were  both  burned  to  the  ground  ! 

A  little  fubfequent  to  this  cataftrophe,  Dr. 
Prieftley  fuccceded  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Price,  in  the 
diffenting  meeting  at  Hackney ;  but  his  fituation 
being  rendered  particularly  unpleafant,  and  even 
unfafe,  on  account  of  the  times,  he  purchafed  an 
eftate  in  America,  and  removed  thither  in  1794. 

Since  his  arrival  on  the  tranfatlantic  continent, 
he  has  experienced  many  diftinguiihed  a£ts  of  fa- 
vour and  civility  ;  but  thefe  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  fevere  afflictions,  for  he  has  buried  a 
wife  and  a  fon*. 

His  prefent  refidence.  is  at  Northumberland,  a 
new  built  and  well-fituated  town,  in  the  ilate  of 
Penfylvania,  about  120  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
where  he  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  ftate  of  good 
health,  and  a  fmall  but  very  agreeable  fociety. 
His  elded  fon,  who  is  married,  and  who  cultivates 
a  large  tract  of  territory,  as  wrell  as  his  friend  Mr. 

*  Dr.  P.  is  (till  occupied  with  fcientific  difcuffions,  and  re- 
mains firmly  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  pUotri/ion,  in  favour  of 
which  he  has  adduced  ibme  frefli  arguments,! n  two  fmall  pamphlets 
publiflietl  in  179^  and  1796,  the  firft  intitled  "  Experiments  on 
the  Generation  of  Air  from  Water,"  and  the  latter  "Experiments 
and  Qbferyatjojns  relating  to  the  Analyfis  of  atmofpherical  Air," 
and  likewife  in  fome  letters  which  he  has  recently  tranfmitted  tot 
fhe  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  to  the  Medical  Repo/itaiy 
vi  Ne-w  York.  Cooper, 
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Cooper,  late  of  Manchefter,  refide  alfo  at  Nor- 
thumberland,  and  no  doubt  add  much  to  his  do 
rneflic  enjoyments. 

The  publications  of  Dr.  Prieftley  are  fo  numer- 
ous, that  a  bare  analyfis  of  them  would  fill  a 
volume  of  itfelf,  Hiftory,  Divinity,  Education, 
Politics,  Philofophy,  Metaphyfics — all  thefe,  at 
different  times,  have  been  the  fubjecT:  of  his  lucu- 
brations. But  it  is,  probably,  as  an  experimental 
enquirer,  that  the  name  and  writings  of  this 
GREAT  MAN  will  be  handed  down  to  pofterity  with 
moft  applaufe.  His  refearches  in  this  way 
are  fo  numerous  and  important,  that  they  form  a 
kind  of  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  natural  knowledge. 
Indeed,  however  extraordinary  it  may  now  appear, 
before  the  date  of  his  difcoveries,  very  little  was 
known  refpe£ting  the  conftituent  principles  of  the 
atmofphere  in  which  we  live;  he  confequentiy 
ventured  into  this  new  and  difficult  region  of  phi-r 
lofopbical  inveftigation,  with  but  very  imperfect 
guides  to  direct  his  approaches  to  truth.  Soon 
after  the  dawnings  of  philofophy  had  begun  to 
irradiate  the  weftern  hemifphere,  it  had,  indeed, 
been  (hewn,  that  the  air  had  gravity  and  elafticity, 
ihatfome  vapours  poflefled  the  property  of  deftroy- 
ing  animal  life,  and  of  extinguifning  flame,  and 
that  others  could  be  eafily  ignited — effects  fo  ex- 
traordinary in  their  nature,  that  they  could  hardly 
efcape  common  obfervation.  Long  afterwards  it 
was  likewife  found,  that  elaftic  fluids,  differing 
very  materially  from  common  air,  but  agreeing 

with 
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with  it  in  weight,  elafticity,    and  tranfparency, 
might  be  generated  even  from    folid   fubftances. 
And  ftill  nearer  our  own  times,  it  had  been  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  mildnefs  or  caufticity  of  cer- 
tain fubftances  depended  on  the   prefence  or  ab- 
fence  of  a  certain  kind  of  air,  to  which  the  name 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  has   lately  been  given :  but  it 
had   not,  we  believe,    occurred    to    any   one    of 
thofe  who  had  turned  their  attention  to  this  fubjecr., 
that  there  were  more  kinds  of  air  than  one.    -They 
were   far  from  entertaining  an  idea  of  the  great 
difference  which  the  ingenious  experimental  at- 
tempt of  this  philofopher  has  fhewn  to  exift  among 
them.     It  was  left  for  the  acute  and  penetrating- 
genius  of  Prieftley  to  explore  the  vaft  region  of 
aerial  fcience,  and  to  produce  difcoveries  which 
muft  perpetuate  his  name,  as  long  as  a  tafte  for 
knowledge  prevails. 

In  the  fummer  of  4767,  the  Doftor  entered  upon 
his  carqer  of  experimental  enquiry,  in  which  he 
feems  to  have  purfued  the  plan  previoufly  chalked 
out  by  the  great  Bacon.  His  progrefs  was  marked 
by  fuch  rapidity  and  fuccefs,  that  the  attention  of 
philofophers  in  other  countries  was  foon  excited  to 
fimilar  purfuits,  by  which  means  he  has  been  the 
caufe  of  difcoveries  as  unexpected  as  they  are  im^ 
portant.  It  would,  however,  be  utterly  impolft- 
ble  to  comprefs  the  number  and  variety  of  th  fe 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  laborious 
refearch  and  perfevering  induftry  of  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  jnto  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  few  pag  s. 

They 
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They  occupy  many  volumes,  wj^icli,  from  the  re- 
lation they  have  to  an  important  branch  of  chemi- 
cal fcience,  the  knowledge  of  permanently  elaftic 
fluids,  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  thofe 
who  may  hereafter  turn  their  thoughts  to  thefe 
fubjefts.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  nature  of 
airs  merely,  that  the  labours  of  this  philofopher 
are  entitled  to  notice;  they  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  general  principles  of  natural  know- 
ledge. In  other  departments  we  find  him  no  lefs 
expert  or  inquifitive.  His  "  Hiftory  of  the  prefent 
State  of  Electricity,"  and  of  "  The  prefent  State 
of  Difcoveries  relating  to  Vifion,  Light,  and  Co- 
lours," are  teftimonies  of  the  moft  honourable 
and  fatisfaftory  kind.  The  latter  is  a  work,  per- 
haps, but  little  known,  though  highly  inftruftive 
and  entertaining, 

We   here  clofe  our  account,  with  the  fincere 
,  that 

Sero  in  calum  redtat* 


MISS  HANNAH  MORE. 

THE  controverfy  refpe£Hng  the  intellectual  ta* 
knts  of  women,  as  compared  with  thofe  of  men, 
is  nearly  brought  to  an  iflue,  and  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  fair  fex.  The  prefent  age  has  pro*. 
duced  a  moft  brilliant  conftellation  of  female  wor- 
thies, who  have  not  only  difplayed  eminent  powers' 
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in  works  of  fancy,  but  have  greatly  diftinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  higher  branches  of  com- 
pofition.  Our  own  country  has  the  honour  of 
enrolling  among  its  literary  ornaments  many  fe- 
males, to  whom  the  interefts  of  poetry,  mo- 
rality, and  the  fciences,  are  greatly  indebted. 
Among  celebrated  living  ladies  may,  withjuftice, 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  Barbauld,  Robinfon, 
Cowle/,  Smith,  Radcliffe,  Farren,  Piozzi,  Seward, 
Lee,  Hays,  Inchbald,  Cappe,  Plumptree,  Trimmer, 
Yearfley,  Williams,  D'Arblay,  Bennet,  Lin  wood, 
Cofway,  Kauffman,  and  Siddons. 

The  female  who  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent 
notice  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  by 
feveral  elegant,  ingenious  and  ufeful  publications. 
A  few  particulars  refpecling  her,  therefore,  will 
not  only  be  amufing  to  thofe  who  have  read  her 
works,  but  will  alfo  be  inftructive  to  young  per- 
fons  in  the  way  of  example. 

Mifs  Hannah  More  is  the  youngeft  .of  four 
maiden  fitters,  the  daughters  of  a  clergyman, 
diftinguifhed  for  his  claflical  knowledge,  and 
goodnefs  of  heart. 

Hannah,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  dif- 
covered  a  tafte  for  literature,  improved  her  mind 
during  her  leifure  hours  by  reading  ;  and  foon 
perufed  not  only  the  little  paternal  library,  but  all: 
the  books  (he  could  borrow  from  her  friends,  in 
the  village  of  Hanham,  near  Briilol.  The  firft  which 
fell  in  her  way  was  the  Pamela  of  Richardfon,  the 
humble  fource  of  an  innumerable  offspring  j  and 

happy 
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happy  it  would  have  been  for  the  interefts  of  virtue 
and  literature,  had  the  progeny  been  but  as  inno- 
cent as  the  parent. 

The  modefty  and  attainments  of  Hannah  More, 
were  fpoken  of  with  general  refpeft  in  her  native 
place,  and  at  length  acquired  her  the  patronage  of 
many  refpeftable  perfons.  In  the  mean  time  her 
lifters,  who  being  alfo  clever  and  amiable  women, 
had  conduced  a  little  fchool  with  great  fuccefs, 
were  now  enabled,  in  confequence  of  an  encreafing- 
reputation,  to  undertake  the  education  of  young  per- 
fons above  the  fituation  of  thofe  to  whofe  improve- 
ment their  attention  had  hitherto  been  dfce£ted. 
So  great,  at  length,  was  their  celebrity,  that  feveral 
ladies  of  fortune  and  difcernment  prevailed  upon 
them  to  remove  to  Briftol,  about  the  year  1765, 
where  they  opened  a  boarding- fchool  in  Park- 
ftreet.  This  feminary,  in  a  fhort  time,  became  the 
mod  refpeclable  of  its  kind  in  the  Weft  of  England  ; 
and  many  females  of  jank  received  their  education 
there. 

Among  others,  who  had  the  advantage  of  profit- 
ing by  the  inftru&ion  of  the  Mifs  Mores',  was  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Robinfon,  well  known  for  her  various 
elegant  publications  in  profe  and  verfe. 

Mifs  H.  More,  who  had  removed  with  the  family, 
had  the  good  fortune  of  having  for  a  next-door 
neighbour  the  Reverend  Dr.  Stonehoufe ;  who  per- 
ceiving her  merits,  diftinguifhed  her  by  his  friend- 
fhip,  which  he  manifefted  by  his  infirucUons  and 
recommendation.  Both  of  thefe  were  of  the  moft 
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eflentlal  fervice  to  her  in  the  cultivation  of  her 
literary  tafte.  The  doftor  was  a  man  of  extenfive 
acquaintance,  general  knowledge,  and  elegant  man- 
ners. He  condefcended  not  only  to  examine  the 
occafional  effufions  of  her  pen,  but  alfo  to  correct 
them,  and  through  his  hands  all  her  early  efforts 
pafled  to  the  prefs.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  entitled 
"  The  Search  after  Happinefs,  a  Poem,"  which  was 
printed  at  Briftol  under  the  doftor's  eye ;  and  on 
its 'publication  in  London  was  fo  favourably  receiv- 
ed, as  to  encourage  the  author  to  further  exertions 
of  her  powers.  She  next  publifhed  "  Sir  Eldred 
of  the  Bower,  and  the  Bleeding  Rock  ;  a  legendary 
Tale ;"  which  ftyle  of  writing  was  become  fafhion- 
able,  through  the  fuccefs  of  Dr.  Goldfmith's  fweet 
fiery  of  Edwin  and  Angelina. 

Mifs  More  now  turned  her  attention  to  dramatic 
poetry,  and  produced  a  tragedy  entitled  FATAL 
FALSEHOOD  ;  which  was  tolerably  well  received ;  but 
not  fo  much  as  her  PERCY,  a  tragedy,  which  met 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  She  alfo  wrote  another 
tragedy,  called  the  INFLEXIBLE  CAPTIVE;  which 
fell  fhort  of  the  merit  of  her  other  dramatic  pieces. 
The  fuccefs  me  met  with  in  this  way  was  owing, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  immediate  and  command- 
ing patronage  of  Garrick,  who  entered  warmly 
into  her  interefts  through  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Stonehoufe,  with  whom  he  was  very  inti- 
mate *. 

She 

*  The  do&or  was  one  of  the  moft  correft  and  elegant  preach- 
evs  in  the  kingdom.   When  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  took 
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She  afterwards  printed  a  fmall  volume  of  "  Effavs- 
for  Young  Ladies,'*  in  which  flic  has  recommended 
to  them  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  excellent  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  mod  important  fubje£ts,  ex- 
preffed  in  elegant  language.  In  1 782,  flie  publiihed 
a  work,  perhaps  the  moil  popular  of  all  her  pieces, 
entitled  u  Sacred  Dramas;  to  which  is  added, 
"  Seniibility,  a  poetical  Epiftle-"  In  this  volume, 
fhe  has  dramatized,  in  a  very  natural  and  feeling 
manner,  fome  of  the  moll  affefting  and  inftruclive 
narratives  in  the  facred  hiftory.  Many  of  thefe 
had  been  previoufly  performed  by  her  fillers1  pupils  $ 
and  given  fo  much  fatisfac~lion  to  thofe  who  had 
feen  the  performances,  or  read  the  pieces,  as  to 

occafion  to  profit,  by  his  acquaintance  with  Garrick,  in  order  to 
procure  from  him  fome  valuable  mftruftions  in  elocution.  Being 
once  engaged  to  read  prayers,  and  to  preach  at  a  church  in  the 
city,  he  prevailed  upon  Garrick  to  go  with  him.  After  the  fer- 
vice,  the  Britifti  Rofcius  afked  the  doctor  what  particular  bufmdi 
he  had  to  do  when  the  duty  was  over  :  "  None,"  faid  the  other 
"  I  thought  you  had  (faid  Garrick),  on  feeing  you  enter  the 
"  reading-defk  in  fuch  a  hurry."—"  Nothing  (added  he)  can  be 
**  more  indecent,  than  to  fee  a  clergyman  let  about  facred  bu  finds 
"  as  if  he  were  a  tradefman,  and  go  into  the  church  as  if 
"  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  it  as  foon  as  pofiible." — 

He  next  alked  the  doctor  ««  What  books  he  had  in  the  deik 
'«  before  him  P"—44  Only  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book."— t;  Only  the 
S  Bible  and  Prayer-book/*  replied  the  player  ;  «  why  you  toffed 
«  them  backwards  and  forwards,  and  turned  the  leaves  as  carelefl- 
«<  ly  as  if  they  were  thofe  of  a  day-book  and  ledger." 

The  doctor  was  wife  enough  to  fee  the  force  of  thefe  obferva 
tions,  and  in  future  he  avoided  the  faults  they  were  defigned 

to  reprove. 
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occaCon  numerous  folicitations  that  they  might 
be  printed.  The  voice  of  the  public  accorded  with 
the  fentiments  of  private  friendfhip,  and  thefe  dra- 
mas have  not  only  gone  through  feveral  large  edi- 
tions, but,  we  believe,  they  have  been,  and  are 
now,  frequently  performed  in  refpe£lable  boarding- 
fehools. 

Her  next  production  was  in  a  different  ftyle  of 
compofition  ;  it  was  entitled  "  Bas  Bleu,  with  the 
Tale  of  Florio,"  1785.  This  poem  is  fomewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Fontaine,  and  hits  off  the  prevail- 
ing follies  with  great  fmartnefs  and  tafie.  The 
foundation  of  it  was  the  Blue  Stocking  club,  inftituted 
by  Mrs.  Montague. 

In  1788,  appeared  a  fmall  volume,  called, 
c<  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great  j"  which 
attrafted  an  uncommon  degree  of  curiofity.  As  it 
was  anonymous,  fome  conje£tured  it  to  be  the 
performance  of  one  perfon,  and  fome  of  another. 
The  prefent  Bifhop  of  London,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  many  others,  were  reputed  to  be  its  authors  ; 
but  at  length  it  was  difcovered  to  have  iffued  from 
the  pen  of  Mifs  More.  In  this  work  me  attacked, 
with  great  fpirit,  the  encreafing  licentioufnefs  of 
high  life. 

In  the  period  between,  thefe  two  publications 
the  fitters  of  Mifs  H.  Moore  having  refigned  their 
fchool,  in  favour  of  Mifs  Mills,  fhe  retired  with 
them  to  a  neat  cottage,  which  they  had  purchafed 
with  the  fruits  of  their  joint  induilry,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mendip  hills, 
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Here  they  inftituted  a  furiday-fchool,  which  has 
greatly  encreafed,  and  been  abundantly  bleffed 
under  their  pious  and  judicious  management  *. 

In  1 79 1 ,  our  author  publifhed,  without  her  name, 
a  ufeful  and  popular  little  volume,  entitled  "  An 
Eftimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fafhionable  World." 
This  well-timed  performance  expofes  ftrongly  that 
lifelefs  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  which  is  the  gene- 
ral chara£teriftic  of  the  higher  orders  of  fociety. 
She  has  herein  the  honour  of  having  preceded  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  fome  other  eminent  perfons,  in 
pleading  for  the  neceffity  of  a  found  religious  faith, 
in  order  to  an  acceptable  courfe  of  moral  practice. 
About  this  time  a  fociety  was  formed,  whofe  ob- 
jeft  was  the  inftruclion  of  the  poor  in  morality  and 
religion.     The  plan  adopted  was,  to  print  ftriking, 
amufing,  and  initruclive  trafts,  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  common   perfons,  and  coming   eafily 
within  their  ability  to  purchafe.     On  this  ground 
the  Cheap  Repofitory  was  eftablifhed,  by  which 
many  thousands  of  moil  ufeful  pieces  have  been 
circulated  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  villages 
of  this  kingdom.     In  this  benevolent  defign  Mifs 
More  was  one  of  the  firft  concerned,  and  towards 
the  fuccefs  of  it  ilie  has  been  particularly  aflifting 
by  her  excellent  contributions.     Among  other  ufe- 
ful tracts  of  her  writing  we  fhall  only   mention 

*  It  is  with  no  common  fatisfaclion  the  Editor  now  announces, 
that  no  lefs  than  ten  fchools  have  been  inftituted  by  the  Mifs 
Mores  in  the  ten  adjacent  villages,  and  that  800  children  have 
been  educated  there. 
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'?  The  Shepherd  of  Salijlury  Plain"  a  little  perform- 
ance which  perfons  of  a  refined  tafte  may  read 
with  pleafure  and  profit.  She  alfo  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  progrefs  of  thofe  political  principles 
which  the  French  Revolution  had  made  fo  fafhion- 
able  ;  and  printed  fome  fmall  tra&s,  particularly 
one  entitled  "  Village  Politics/1  in  the  way  of 
dialogue*  which  obtained  a  wide  extent  of  circu- 
lation. 

Mifs  MORE  has  the  credit  of  having  drawn 
Mrs.  Yearfley,  the  celebrated  poetical  milk-woman, 
from  her  obfcurity  into  public  notice  and  favour. 
When  (he  had  difcovered  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon, me  immediately  began  to  exert  her  benevo- 
lence, and  by  her  unwearied  affiduity  procured  a  li- 
beral fubfcription  to  the  poems  of  this  child  of  na- 
ture. She  alfo  drew  up  an  interefting  account  of  the 
milk-woman  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montague ;  which 
letter,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  fubfcription,  was 
publifhed  in  the  newfpapers  and  magazines  of  the 
day.  By  the  attentions  of  Mifs  More,  a  furii  was  raif- 
edfufficient  to  place  the  object  of  them  in  a  fituation 
more  fuitable  to  her  genius.  But  we  are  forry  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  that  a  difagreement  almoft 
immediately  followed  the  publication  of  the  poems 
in  queftion,  between  the  author  and  her  patronefs ; 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the 
latter's  taking  the  management  of  the  fubfcription- 
money  into  the  hands  of  herfelf  and  fome  feleft 
friends.  The  motive  with  which  this  was  done, 
adds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mifs  More  and  her 
i  i  2  friends, 
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friends,  as  it  was  no  other  than  a  defire  to  provide 
permanently  for  Mrs.  Yearfley  and  her  young  family. 
She,  however,  had  a  different  opinion,  and  thought 
it  was  unjuft  in  them  to  withhold  from  her  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  own  property.  She  went  further, 
and  endeavoured  to  reprefent  her  beft  friend  as  a&u- 
ated  by  unworthy  fentiments,  the  leaft  of  which 
was,  that  of  envy.  Some  attacks  were,  in  confe- 
qnence,  made  upon  Mifs  More  in  different  publi- 
cations :  but,  confeious  of  the  purity  of  her  own 
views,  (lie  paffed  over  thofe  invidious  attempts  to 
prejudice  the  public  mind  againft  her  in  filence. 

Another  phenomenon  in  that  neighbourhood 
alfo  attra&ed  Mifs  M ore's  curiofity  and  benevolence 
about  the  fame  period.  A  ftrange  female,  of 
elegant  figure  and  manners,  had  been  feen,  for  fome 
confiderable  time  hovering  about  the  fields  near 
French-hay,  and  Hanham,  of  whom  no  particulars 
could  be  difcc.vered.  She  thankfully  received  any 
humble  food  that  was  prefented  to  her  by  the  pea- 
fants ;  but  always  took  up  her  night's  lodging  under 
a  hayftack.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  gain 
from  her  the  place  of  her  birth,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
evident  that  (he  was  a  foreigner,  and  ftrange  fur- 
mifes  were  naturally  formed,  refpe&ing  her  country 
and  connexions.  Mifs  M  ore's  humanity  was  rouf- 
cd  upon  this  interefting  occafion  ;  and  chiefly  by 
her  means  the  fair  ftranger  found  a  comfortable 
afylum  in  the  houfe  ofMr.  Henderfon,  at  the  Fifli- 
ponds,  father  of  the  celebrated,  but  eccentric,  John 
Henderfon,  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford. 

Our 
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Our  benevolent  author  wrote  an  account  of  the 
fe  Maid  of  the  Hayftack,"  which  was  printed  in 
mod  of  the  publications  of  the  period. 

Mifs  More  has  long  been  honoured  with  the 
particular  friendfhip  of  fome  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  perfonages  in  the  kingdom.  She  fpends 
fome  months  in  the  year  at  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
feat  in  Gloucefterfhire.  She  is  alfo  greatly  cftccmed 
by  the  Bifhop  of  London,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
other  perfons  eminent  for  literature  and  piety. 

In  the  village  where  me  refides,  with  her  fillers, 
a  great  and  pleafmg  reformation  has  been  accom- 
pliflied  by  their  means.  Every  funday  evening  the 
children  of  the  funday-fchools,  under  their  imme- 
diate patronage,  are  afTembled  in  the  fchool-room, 
together  with  the  farmers'  fervants,  and  fuch  other 
grown  perfons  as  choofe  to  attend.  In  this  little  con- 
gregation prayers  are  offered  up,  a  plain  difcourfe 
read,  and  hymns  fung.  Pertinent  queftions  are  pro- 
pofed  to  the  adult  part  of  the  auditory,  on  the  plain 
truths  of  Chriftianity  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  pleafmg 
fervice  is  concluded  with  a  cheerful  hymn  of  praife 
to  the  God  of  all  thefe  mercies. 

N.  S. 
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In  a  volume  containing  the  biography  of  the 
eminent  artifts  of  this  country,  claims  a  peculiar 
and  pre-eminent  diftin&ion  ;  for  though  the  pro- 
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dubious  of  his  own  burin  cannot  be  clafled  with 
thofe  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
pra£lical  part  of  their  profeffion,  he  has  rendered 
more  real  fervice  to  the  Englifh  fchool  than  the 
whole  mafs  of  our  nobility,  and  may  very  fairly.be 
denominated  the  father  of  the  arts  in  Great  Britain. 

He  was  born  on  the  i9th  of  January,  1719,  at 
Dorrington,  in  Shropfhire,  of  which  place  his  grand- 
father was  vicar  *.  His  father,  who  was  a  land- 
furveyor,  intended  his  fon  for  his  own  profeffion  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  little  accidents 
which  deter  mine  the  path  that  men  are  deftinsd  to 
walk,  he  had  wailed  that  life,  which  has  been  fo 
honourable  to  hitnfelf  and  beneficial  to  his  country, 
m  meafuring  and  valuing  the  acres  of  Shropfhire 
fquires,  and  the  manors  of  Welfli  baronets.  Fortu- 
nately for  himfelf,  and  the  arts,  a  trifling  incident 
gave  a  different  direction  to  his  mind,  and  led  him 
to  aim  at  the  delineation  of  fcenes  more  piclurefque 
than  the  ground-plans  of  houfes,  boundaries  of  fields, 
or  windings  of  obfcure  roads. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  chance  threw  in 
his  way  "  Baddeley's  Views  of  different  Country 
Seats  ;"  amongft  them  was  one  of  Hawarden  Caftle, 
Flintfhire,  which  being  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Glynn, 
by  whom  he  was  then  employed  in  his  profeffional 
capacity,  and  fituated  in  the  parifh  of  which  his  fa- 
ther was  an  inhabitant,  naturally  attra&ed  his  at- 
tention. An  exact  delineation  of  a  building  he  had 


*  He  was  afterwards  vicar  of  Aflibourne,  and  re&or  of  Ma 
fckton  both  in  Derb)'(hire 
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fo  often  contemplated,  afforded  him  pleafure,  and 
excited  an  aftonifhment  eafier  to  conceive  than  de- 
fcribe.  Confidering  it  as  an  engraving,  and  naturally 
reflefting  that  from  the  fame  copper  might  be  taken 
an  almoft  indefinite  number  of  impreffions,  he  de- 
termined to  quit  the  pen  and  take  up  the  graver, 
as  an  inftrument  which  would  enable  him  to  diffe- 
minate  whatever  work  he  could   produce,   in  fo 
much  wider  a  circle.     This  refolution  was  no  fooner 
made,  than  it  was  put  in  execution  ;  for  with  that 
fpirit  and  perfeverance  which  he  has  manifefted  in 
every  fucceeding  fcene  of  his  life,  he,  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  walked  up  to  the  metropolis,  and 
at  the  age  of  TWENTY-ONE  bound  himfelf  appren- 
tice for  feven  years  to  Mr.  Toms,  the  engraver  of 
the  print  which   had  fo  forcibly  attraSled  his  at- 
tention. 

Thefe,  and  accidents  equally  trifling,  fometimes 
attract  men  of  ftrong  minds  into  the  path  that  leads 
direft  to  fame,  and  have  been  generally  confidered 
as  proving  that  they  were  born  with  fome  pecu- 
liar genius  for  fome  peculiar  ftudy  ;  though  after  all, 
genius  is,  perhaps,  little  more  than  what  a  great 
moralift  has  defined  it — cc  A  mind  with  ftrong  powers, 
accidentally  direffed  to  fome  particular  objcff  ;  for  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  that. a  man  who  can  run  a  given 
diftance  in  a  fnort  time  with  his  face  to  the  earb 
could  not  do  the  fame  thing  if  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  weft."  Be  this  as  it  may  : — It  is  recorded  of 
Cowley,  that  by  reading  Spenfer's  "  Faerie  Queen/' 
he  became  a  poet.  Pope  fays  of  himfelf  that 
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while  yet  a  boy  he  acquired  his  firft  tafte  for  poefy 
by  the  perufal  of  Sandys'  Ovid  and  Ogilby's  Virgil ; 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  had  the  firft  fondnefs  for  his 
art  excited  by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon's  treatife 
on  Painting ;  and,  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
Mr.  Alderman  Boydell  was  induced  to  learn  the 
art  of  engraving  by  the  coarfe  print  of  a  coarfe 
artift,  reprefenting  a  mifhapen  Gothic  caftle. 

His  conduct.,  during  his  apprenticefhip,  was  emi- 
nently affiduous  ,  eager  to  attain  all  poffible  know- 
ledge of  an  art  on  which  his  mind  was  bent,  and 
of  every  thing  that  would  be  ufeful  to  him  ;"and  im- 
pelled by  an  indufhy  that  feems  inherent  in  his  na- 
ture *,  whenever  he  could,  he  attended  the  academy 
in  St.  Martin's-lane  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  drawing ; 
his  leifure  hours  in  the  evening  were  devoted  to  the 
ftudy  of  perfpeftive,  and  learning  French  without 
the  aid  of  a  matter ; — to  improve  himfelf  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language  he  had  thus  acquired, 
he  regularly  attended  at  the  French  chapel. 

After  very  fteadily  purfuing  his  bufmefs  for  fix 
years,  finding  himfelf  a  better  artift  than  his  teach- 
er, he  bought  from  Mr.  Toms  the  laft  year  of  his 
apprenticefhip,  and  became  his  own  mafter ;  and 

*  How  ftriking  a  contrail  does  his  conduct  form  to  that  of 
Chatelaine,  who  was  at  the  fame  period  employed  by  Mr.  Toms, 
and  in  the  fame  workfhop  etched  and  engraved  at  one  {hilling  an 
hour  ;  but  who,  with  ail  his  tafte  and  talents,  and  he  had  much  of 
both,  was  fo  difiipated  and  idle,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  firft 
half-hour  he  frequently  demanded  his  fixpence,  and  retired  to  a 
neighbouring  alehoufe  to  expend  itt 
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the  firft  ufe 'he  made  of  his  freedom  was  to  return 
into  his  own  country,  where  he  married  a  very  de- 
ferving  young  perfon  to  whom  he  had  an  early  at- 
tachment, and  with  whom  he  lived  many  years  in 
great  felicity.  During  his  (lay  he  fketched  mauy 
drawings  of  different  romantic  fpots,  and  remark- 
able buildings,  in  Derbyfhire  and  Wales  *,  which 
he  afterwards  engraved  :  but  his  fh'ft  publication 
made  its  appearance  in  1745,  immediately  after  he 
was  out  of  his  time,  and  was  entitled  the  bridge-bock\ 
it  confided  of  fix  fmall-fized  landfcapes  defigned 
and  engraved  by  himfelf,  and  fold  at  a  (hilling. 
With  this  the  public  were  pleafed,  and  the  fale  of 
it  encouraged  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  with 
vigour  in  his  future  works.  The  paper  and  print- 
ing would  now  coft  more  than  the  fum  the  book 
was  at  that  time  fold  for. 

The  arts  were  then  at  a  very  low  ebb :  inferior 
prints,  from  poor  originals,  were  almoft  the  only 
works  which  our  Englim  artifts  were  thought  capa- 
ble of  performing,  nor  were  they  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inimitable  Hogarth,  and  two  or  three 
more),  in  general,  qualified  for  much  better  things. 
The  few  people  who  had  a  tafte  for  higher  art, 
gratified  themfelves  by  the  purchafe  of  Flemiih  and 
Italian  pictures,  or  French  prints  ;  for  which,  even 
at  that  period,  the  country  was  drained  of  very 

*  Among  thefe  were  a  view  of  the  ftraits  in  Do\edale,  Matlock 
baths,  Cromford,  Beeflon-caftle,  Chefter-taftie,  Conway-caftle, 
and  Denbigh  -cattle. 

large 
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large  Turns  of  money.  This,  to  a  young  man, 
who  felt  that  his  own  intereft  was  hurt,  and  the 
nation  dishonoured,  and  who  was  confcious  that, 
with  proper  encouragement,  better  things  might 
be  done,  mull  have  been  a  mortifying  profpe£h 
But  though  he  might  lament  that  the  courfe  of 
the  ftream  ran  fo  much  againft  his  own  and  his 
country's  intereft,  his  powers  did  not  then  enable 
him  to  turn  the  current ;  he,  therefore,  for  the 
prefent,  followed  it,  and  defigned  and  engraved 
many  views  of  places  in  and  about  London  $ 
which  were  generally  publifhed  at  the  low  price 
of  one  fhiling  each.  Befides  thefe,  he  copied 
many  prints  from  Vandevelde,  Brooking,  Ber- 
ghem,  Oftade,  Caftiglione,  Salvator  Rofa,  &c  *. 
The  facility  with  which  he  drew,  etched,  ancj 
managed  the  dry  needle,  enabled  him  to  complete 
a  great  number  of  prints  j  and  with  a  view  of 
fhewing  the  improvement  of  the  art  iince  the  time 
of  their  publication,  the  alderman  lately  collected 
the  whole  into  one  port  folio,  and  publifhed  it  at 
five  guineas  f. 

In 

*  Even  at  this  period,  he  was  fo  much  alive  to  fame,  that  after 
having  pad  fevera!  months  in  copying  an  hiltorical  picture  of 
Corioianus,  by  Scbailian  Concha,  he  fo  much  difliked  his  own 
engraving,  that  he  rut  the  plate  to  pieces. 

f  The  number  of  thefe  prints,  which  were  drawn  and  engrav- 
ed at  a  time  when  the  artift  had  much  other  bufinefs  to  attend 
to,  difjihycd  uncommon  iuduftry  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  them  are  executed,  evince  talents,  that  practice,  and  his 
cpnftitutional  perfeverance,  would  have  rendered  highly  refpect- 

ablc. 
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In  his  introduction  to  this  work,  he  fairly  re- 
marks : 

"  That  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  it  may  be 
an  object  of  fome  curiofity,  as  it  was  from  the 
profits  of  thefe  prints  that  the  engraver  of  them 
was  firft  enabled  to  hold  out  encouragement  to 
young  artifts  in  this  line,  and  thereby,  he  flatters 
himfelf,  has  fame  what  contributed  to  bring  the 
art  of  engraving  in  England  to  fuch  a  ftate  of 
fuperiority.  It  may  likevvife  be  added,  that  this  is 
the  firft  book  that  ever  made  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Few  men  have  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing,  in  a 
fingle  lifetime,  fuch  a  rapid  improvement  j  and 
the  publilher  will  be  gratified,  if  in  the  future  hif- 
tory  of  the  art,  his  very  extenfive  undertakings 
fliall  be  thought  to  have  contributed  to  it.  When 

O 

the  fmallnefs  of  this  work  is  compared  with  what 
has  followed,  he  hopes  it  will  imprefs  all  young 
artifts  with  the  truth  of  what  he  has  already  held 
out  to  them — that  induftry,  patience,  and  perfeverance, 
united  to  talents,  are  certain  to Jur mount  all  difficulties." 
To  return  from  the  alderman's  precepts,  to  his 
publications — Finding  that  the  tafte  for  prints 
encreafed,  and  that  fums  larger  and  larger  were 

able.  The  man  who  could  engrave  fuch  a  print  as  the  Medea 
and  Jafon,  from  Salvator  Rofa — if  he  had  not  become  the  firft 
in  his  profeffion — muft  have  been  in  the  <very  firft  line.  The  pen 
and  ink  drawing  of  Wrexham-church,  feveral  views  in  Derby- 
fhire,  &c.  and  a  very  correct  and  fpirited  copy  from  Hogarth's 
enraged  mufician,  are  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mrs.  Nicol,  of 
Pall-mall. 

annualh- 
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annually  drawn   out   of  this   country  by  French 
artifts,  he   fought  for  an    Englifh  engraver  who 
could  equal,  if  not  excel  them — and  in  Woollet 
he    found    one.      The   temple   of    Apollo   from 
Claude,  and  two  premium  piftures  by  the  Smiths 
of  Chichefter,  were  among  the  firft  that  he  en- 
graved ;  but   the    Niobe,  and  the    Phaeton,  from 
Wilfon,  which  were  publifhed  by  fubfcription  at 
5-f.   each,  were   the   two    great  pillars  on  which 
Woollet's  well-earned  reputation  was  built.     For 
the  firft  of  them,  the  alderman  agreed  to  give  the 
engraver  fifty  guineas  *  ;  and  when  it  was  com- 
pleted he  paid  him  a  hundred. ^   The  fecond,  the 
artift  agreed  to  paint   for  fifty  guineas,  and  the 
alderman    paid    him   one    hundred   and   twenty. 
Proof-prints  were  not,  at  that  time,  confidered  as 
having  any  particular  value  ;  the  few  that  were 
taken  off  to  examine  the  progrefs  of  the  plate, 
were  delivered   to  fuch  fubfcribers  as  willied  to 
have  them,  at  the  fame  price  as  the  common  im- 
prefilons.    Several  of  thefe  have  been  imce  bought 
in  public  auctions,  at  ten  pounds  each.     At  Mr. 
Milliard's  fale,  one  of  them  fold  for  eleven  gui- 
neas. 

The  number  of  fine — of  inimitably  fine  prints, 
which  have  been  fince  that  time  engraved  in  this 

*  The  immenfe  difference  between  the  prices  paid  to  artifts 
KCTO  and  then,  is  almoft  incredible:— the  MefTrs.  Boydells,  in  their 
advertifeoient  to  the  print  of  Major  Pearfon,  aflert,  that  painting 
the  pi  ure.  engraving  the  print,  and  every  incidental  expence, 
coil  them  the  immenfe  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds, 

country, 
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country,  have,  indifputably,  fixed  the  Englifh 
fchool  above  every  other  in  Europe  -,  and  been  a 
very  important  article  in  the  commerce  of  this 
nation,  by  altering  the  balance  immenfely  in  our 
favour. 

The  alderman  has  not  confined  himfelf  to  prints; 
he   has  alfo    done   more    towards  eftablifhins:  an 

o 

Englifh  fchool  of  hiftorical  painting  than  any  other 
man  :  it  is  hardly  neceflfary  to  fay,  we  allude  to  the 
Shakfpeare  gallery  ;  an  undertaking  of  a  mag- 
nitude that  was  never  before  attempted,  and  con- 
du&ed  in  a  manner  that  muft-aftoniih  every  na- 
tion in  Europe.  With  that  enthufiaftic  ardour 
which  he  feels  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  he 
has  prefented  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  feveral  very  valuable  pi&ures  ;  which  are 
placed  in  the  council  chamber,  at  Guildhall. 
Some  of  them  are  calculated  to  commemorate 
the  actions  of  thofe  heroes  who  have  done  honour 
to  the  Britifh  name  * ;  and  others,  to  imprefs  on 
the  minds  of  the  rifing  generation  the  fentiments 
of  virtue,  induftry,  and  prudence,  in  feveral  very 
well-imagined  allegorical  reprefentations,  painted 
by  Meffrs.  Rigaud,  Smirke,  Weftallj  &c.  Such  is 
the  flight  memorial  of  his  condudl,  as  an  artift  and 
prote&or  of  the  arts. 

On  his  condu6t  as  a  citizen,  it  is  not  necefTary 
for  this  page  to  record  any  eulogium.     In  the  dif- 

*  The  half  length  of  Lord  Heathfield,  is,  perhaps,  the  fineft 
portrait  that  Sir  Joflwa  Reynolds  ever  painted. 

ferent 
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ferent  offices  of  alderman,  fheriff,  and  firft  magrf* 
trate  of  the  city  of  London,  he  has  a&ed  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  remembered,  and  by  many 
remembered  gratefully  ; — for  though  inflexibly 
juft,  he  was  ever  merciful ;  and  when  hufbands 
came  before  him,  with  complaints  of  their  wives ; 
matters,  of  their  fervants  or  apprentices ;  fathers, 
of  their  children  ;  he  invariably,  and  often  fuc- 
cefsfully,  tried  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other, 
and  accommodate  their  differences. 

To  the  duties  of  his  office  he  has  ever  been  pe- 
culiarly attentive  5  and  very  often,  when  it  was 
not  in  his  rotation,  fupplied  the  place  of  a  bro- 
ther alderman.  This,  confidering  the  great  atten- 
tion neceffary  to  his  own  bufinefs,  is  no  flight 
trouble;  but  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  it  from 
having  generally  arranged  his  bufmefs,  fo  as  to  be 
before- hand  with  the  duties  of  the  occaiion.  In 
this,  his  character  is  diametrically  oppoiite  to  that 
of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaftle ;  of  whom  George 
II.  once  faid,  that  he  loft  an  hour  every  morning, 
and  was  running  after  it  all  the  reft  of  the  day. 

Of  the  alderman's  fimplicity  of  manners,  inte- 
grity of  mind,  and  private  worth,  much  might  be 
faid — but  he  lives— and  may  his  life  and  health  be 
prolonged,  and  continue  to  be  honourable  to  him- 
fclf  ,and  ufeful  to  his  fellow- citizens. 
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THE  fubje£l  of  this  memoir  is  defcended  from 
reputable  parents ;  very  early  in  life,  he,  himfelf, 
was  fent  to  Chrift's  hofpital,  a  moil  excellent  infti- 
tution,  which  has  furniflied  the  univerfities  with 
admirable  fcholars,  the  church  with  many  learned 
divines,  the  navy  with  able  officers  ;  and  what, 
in  a  commercial  nation  like  this,  is  no  fmall  praife, 
the  exchange,  with  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful 
merchants. 

The  youthful  ftudent  difcovered  an  aftoniuV 
ing  attachment  to  books ;  and  what,  in  fuch  an 
inftitution,  is  no  trifling  diftinclion,  is  faid  to  have 
actually  got  to  the  top  of  the  fchool,  fooner  than  ever 
was  known  before  his  time*.  This  rare  inftance  of 
affiduity,  was  accompained  by  a  paflion,  which 
but  feldom  attends  on  induftry  —  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  for  poetry.  Pops,  fpeaking  of  himfelf, 
fays: 

<f  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
"  fe  I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

This  feems  to  have  been  alfo  the  cafe  of  George 
Dyer,  with  only  this  difference,  that  while  the  one 
wooed  the  mufes  in  his  vernacular  tongue  only,  the 
other  had  likewife  recourfe  to  a  foreign  idiom,  and 
addrefled  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne, 
in  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  their  native  Ian-. 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  obferve,  that  his  mafters  were 
the  Rev.  Peter  Wholley  and  Rev.  Tames  Penn,  both  known  to 
the  woiid>  as  literary  men. 
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guage.  This  claffical  tafte,  particularly  his  ardent 
attachment  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  at 
length  procured  him  a  patron  in  the  perfon  of  Dr. 
Afkew,  a  phyfkian  of  great  fortune,  and  conlider- 
able  jnfiuence  ;  diflinguiihed  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature,  and  his  valuable  colle&ion  of 
books  and  MSS.  in  the  fame  language.  Pleafed 
with  the  early  proficiency,  and  congenial  difpofition 
of  the  young  man,  he  took  an  intereft  in  his  iludies, 
and  purfuits ;  and  prefaging  that  he  would  diftin- 
guiQi  himfelf  at  fome  future  period,  promifed  that 
he  mould  fee  him  amply  provided  for.  But,  alas  ! 
fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  that  this 
worthy  man  was  cut  off  foon  after ;  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time,  when  his  pupil  only  beheld  the  blojjojns> 
and  had  not  yet  realized  t\\z  fruits  of  expectation. 

Notwithstanding  this  fevere  lofs,  he  repaired  to 
Cambridge  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  connexion 
above  alluded  to,  chofe  Emanuel  college,  where 
his  friend  had  been  educated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  a  con- 
fiderable  time  previous  to  this  epoch,  Mr.  Dyer 
acquired  fomewThat  of  a  gloomy  caft  of  mind,  and 
connected  himfelf  with  many  of  the  feftaries.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  claffics  were  no  longer 
fuch  favourites  as  before  ;  modern  religionills  were 
recurred  to,  in  preference  to  heathen  poets ;  and 
even  the  ruling  paffion  was  fufpended  :  for  the 
mufes  and  methodifm  do  not  affort  well  together ! 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  flay  at  Emanuel 
college,  George  led  a  retired  life ;  frequenting  only 

the 
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the  company  of  fome  few  men  who  happened  to 
^think  like  himfelf.     His  religious  propenfities  do 
not  feem,  however,  to  have  altogether  relaxed  his 
ardour  for  ftudy,  as  his  application  was  ftill  con- 
fpicuous :  xhough  his  mind  revolted  at  the  tram- 
mels of  collegiate  difcipline.    This  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  his  favourite  furjuits  are  recol- 
le£led ;  for  men  of  fervid  imaginations  are  unwil- 
ling to   fubjeft  themfelves  to  the    rigour  of   the 
Alexandrian  fchool :    and  although  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  difdained  not  to  become  the  pupil  of 
Euclid,   yet  but   few   poets    or   religionifts    have 
evinced  a  turn  for  mathematics.     Indeed,  fuch  an 
averfion  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for :   this 
fublime  fcience  is  founded  on  demonftration,  and  it  is 
not  on  fuch  a  bafis,   that  either  the  fancy  of  the 
one,  or  the  fuperftition  of  the  other,  can  poffibly 
be  erefted. 

Mr.  D.'s  fludies  were  accordingly  confined  to 
Metaphyfics,  Theology,  and  the  daffies.  Some 
time  before  he  had  taken  his  degree,  his  mind 
began  to  range  abroad,  and  to  fpeculate  freely, 
relative  to  fyftematic  chriftianity,  and  abftraft  en- 
quiries concerning  firft  truths.  If  this  propenfity 
be  not  unfortunate,  it  is,  at  lead,  unprofitable ;  more 
efpecially  to  a  young  man  like  the  prefent,  all  of 
whofe  hopes  in  life  originated  either  from  his  col- 
lege or  the  church.  The  confequence  was,  that 
after  a  fit  of  melancholy,  the  ftern  dictates  of 
principle  got  the  better  of  all  interefted  views,  and 
K  K  the 
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the  theologian  (for  fuch  he  had  now  become)  de- 
termined to  overftep  the  threfhold  of  the  church. 

All  golden  dreams  of  preferment  being  thus 
blafted  in  the  very  gutfet,  by  the  breath  of  confci- 
entkms  fcruples,  Mr.  D.  naturally  turned  his  mind 
towards  a  fituation,  for  which  he  feems  to  have 
been  admirably  adapted,  both  by  the  excellence 
of  his  education,  and  the  placidnefs  of  his  manners. 
Inftru&ed  himfelf,  he,  accordingly,  determined  to 
infrruft  others,  and  for  fome  time  affifted  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Grimwood,  who  then  kept  a  very  refpeftable 
academy  at  Dedham,  in  Effex,  from  which  he  has 
lately  retired. 

But  he  at  length  determined  to  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  at  made  an  open  avowal  of  his 
diflent  from  the  eftablifhed  church.  While  at  the 
tmiverfity,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  very 
extraordinary  man,  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinfpn, 
the  apoftle  of  the  Baptifts,  with  whom  he  for 
fome  time  refided ;  at  this  period,  he  preached 
occafionally  in  his  meeting-houfe,  which  almoft 
faced  Emanuel  college;  he  alfo  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  pulpits  of  others  of  the  diffenting 
clergy,  both  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  &c. 

After  fignalifing  himfelf  in  this  manner  for  fome 
time,  without  any  particular  adherence  to  creeds 
or  fyftems,  Mr.  D,  at  length  determined  to  put  a 
period  to  his  million. 

Having  repaired  to  Cambridge,  he  was  encou- 
raged to  undertake  a  work  on  the  fubfcription  to 
the  XXXIX  articles  of  the  church  of  England. 

Manv 
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Many  of  the  difTenters  countenanced  the  plan; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  feveral  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  univerfity  who  encouraged  it,  fuch  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  actually  introduced 
a  grace  for  the  removal  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
an  intolerable  burden  ;  Mr.  Hammond,  fellow  of 
Queen's,  and  Mr.  Frend,  fellow  of  Jefus'. 

Having  now  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  repu- 
tation from  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Sub- 
fcriptions,"  &;c.  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
in  London.  His  firft  occupation  in  the  capital  re- 
quired great  memory,  and  fome  talents  ;  thefe  he 
poflefled,  but  it  was  attended  with  a  degree  of 
drudgery  that  proved  intolerable.  He  accordingly 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  office  of  reporter  of  the 
debates  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  unfuitable 
to  his  difpofition  ;  he  therefore  quickly  relinquiflied 
it,  and  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  his  book  on 
Subfcription,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  It  is 
a  mifcellaneous  competition,  and  abounds  with 
politics,  theology,  metaphysics,  criticifms  on  the 
fcriptural  text,  an  examination  of  the  fathers,  &c. 
About  the  fame  time  he  printed  a  volume  of 
poems. 

Mr.  D.  now  formed  an  extenfive  acquaintance 
among  men  of  letters,  and  engaged  in  the  bufinefs 
of  profeffional  criticifm,  being  at  that  time  em- 
ployed in  writing  for  the  Reviews,  a  purfuit  he  has 
for  fome  time  ceafed  to  be  engaged  in  5  he  alfo 
affifted  gentlemen  in  acquiring,  or  regaining,  their 
knowledge  of  the  claffics. 
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It  flionld  be  obferved  here,  that  on  his  arrival  m 
the  metropolis  he  threw  off  his  black  coat,  and 
a  {Turned,  in  all  refpe&s,  ajecular  appear ance^  except 
in  refpe6t  to  his  hair,  which  ftill  favoured  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  tonfure  :  he,  however,  has  lived  long 
enough  in  the  world  to  fee  even  this  become 
fafhionable  ;  for,  after  having  been  confined  for 
feme  centuries  to  the  clergy,  it  has  been  recently 
adopted  by  the  beau  mondc. 

On  his  coming  to  town,  he  found  party  difputcs 
and  opinions  running  very  high ;  but  although  he 
himfelf  had  been  an  orator  in  the  pulpit,  and  was 
accuftomed  at  times  to  fpeak  extempore^  yet  he  never 
delivered  his  fcntiments  in  any  fociety  of  the  re- 
formers 5  for  he  feems  to  have  confidered  himfelf 
in  his  political  noviciate,  and  to  have  preferved  the 
referve  fo  rigoroufly  enjoined  to  the  difciples 
of  the  Samian  fage.  But,  although  filent  himfelf, 
lie  may  have  been  faid  to  have,  literally,  opened  the 
mouths  of  others ;  as  he  wrote  feveral  fongs  for  po- 
litical clubs,  calculated  to  promote  feftivity,  and 
relax  the  brow  of  care  from  the  fatigues  and  dif- 
appointments  of  life. 

Soon  after  the  much-dreaded  "  Rights  of  Man," 
which  had  nearly  effe&ed  a  revolution  in  the  po- 
litical world,  made  its  appearance,  Mr.  Dyer  pub- 
liilied  the  firft  edition  of  "  The  Complaints  of  the 
Poor  People  of  England,"  with  the  motto  of  "  fiat 
iuftitia."  This  muft  be  confefled,  even  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  a  bold  pamphlet ;  now  it  would 
be  intolerable,  and  might  fubjeft  publifher,  author, 
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and,  perhaps,  printer,  to  the  unfriendly  greetings 
of  his  Majefty's  attorney-general! 

His  next  work  was  a  treatife  on  the  "  Theory 
and  Praftice  of  Benevolence,"  intended  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  former :  it  contains  fome  facls  re- 
lative to  the  ftate  prifoners. 

After  this  followed  his  lf  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Robert  Robinfon,  late  Minifter  of 
the  DlrTenting  Congregation,  in  St.  Andrew's  Pa- 
riili,  Cambridge." 

The  laft  performance,  of  any  fize,  by  Mr.  Dyer, 
appears  to  be  u  The  Poet's  Fate,"  produced  in 
1797,  in  which  he  traces,  in  fome  very  good  lines, 
the  fufferings  and  diftrefles  of  the  votaries  of  the 
mufes,  not  only  in  modern,  but  alfo 

"  In  ancient  times,  long  ere  poor  Butler  figh'd, 
tc  Or  dinnerlefs  the  polifh'd  Lovelace  died." 

This  is  to  be  followed  by  4C  Poetic  Sympathies." 

He  has  publifhed,  befides  thofe  already  enume- 
rated, a  Satirical  Prologue  to  the  celebrated  Latin 
comedy  of  Ignoramus,  in  which  he  does  not  fpare 
even  lawn  Jleeves,  when  a  proper  occafion  offers  ; 
and  he  has  lately  undertaken  to  print  his  poetical 
works,  for  which  there  is  the  promife  of  a  hand- 
fome  fubfcription. 

On  the  whole,  George  Dyer  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  a  fingular  charadler.  In  order  to  furniih  his 
mind  with  facls,  and  gratify  his  eye  with  a  pleafing 
romantic  fcenery,  he  undertook,  and  aftually  ac- 
complifhed,  a  tour,  principally,  if  not  wholly,  on  foot, 
through  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
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land,  and  Wales.  No  man  in  this  country  is  more 
converfant  with  what  may  be  termed  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  of  genius — the  free-fchools  and  the 
prifons  of  the  ifland,  moft  of  which  he  has  vifited 
in  perfon.  The  prefent  flate  of  his  mind,  in  re- 
fpedl  to  religion,  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with ; 
of  all  the  ancient  feds,  however,  he  feerns  moft 
to  referable  the  Peripatetics,  who  placed  the  Jum- 
mum  b  mm,  "not  in  the  pleafures  of  paffive  fenfa- 
tion,  but  in  the  due  exercife  of  the  moral  and  in- 
telle^ual  faculties."  Like  them  too,  he  has  been 
accuftomed  to  imbibe  or  retail  inftru£tion  while  he 
walked  ;  and  as  this  country  has  not,  like  Athens 
of  old,  a  Penp.'iton,  he  frequently  indulges  in  the 
ftreet  or  the  public  road. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  obfrrvable  in  this 
gentleman  :  this  confifts  in  the  rejection  of  all  titles 
from  his  works  -3  for  which,  he  fays,  he  has  friftory, 
philofophy,  and  even  Christianity  on  his  fide.  He 
alfo  obferves  very  ihrewdly  in  one  of  his  publi- 
cations, "  that  thofe  Artificial  diflin&ions  which 
"  originated  in  tyranny,  and  are  perpetuated  by 
"  cuftom,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  ferious  evils 
"  that  exift  in  fqciety." 
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THIS  gentleman  is  the  only  fon  of  a  refpe&able 
Italian  merchant,    who  has  long  refided  in  this 
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country,    and  who  is  well  known   and  efteemed 
upon  'Change. 

The  early  part  of  his  youth  was  patted  at  the 
country  refidence  of  his  father  at  Enfield,  where  he 
was  fent  to  a  neighbouring  fchool.  Here  he  learned 
nothing  but  a  little  imperfect  Latin  ;  enough,  how- 
ever, to  perceive  that  there  were  beauties  in  Virgil 
and  Horace,  which  his  pedagogue  could  not  affift 
him  in  difcerning  and  appreciating.  After  a  refid- 
ence  of  feveral  years,  the  affeftionate  care  of  his 
parents  fupplied  him  with  a  variety  of  m  afters ;  but 
as  he  revolted  agairifl  the  difcipline  of  elementary 
knowledge,  it  was  refolved  that  he  fhould  be  fent 
to  a  private  feminary  in  the  city  of  Amfterdam.  A 
year  had  fcarcely  pafled  under  his  new  tutor,  when 
he  became  the  mafter  of  his  maften  If  he  had 
made  no  progrefs  in  claffical  literature,  he  had  now, 
however,  acquired  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  all 
the  modern  languages  ;  he  declaimed  paffages  from 
the  plays  of  the  Spanifh  Calderon,  the  Luciad  of  the 
Portuguefe  Camoens,  the  Jerufalem  of  Taflb,  and 
particularly  from  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire.  He 
formed  a  paffionate  attachment  to  the  higher  clafs  of 
French  writers ;  he  felt  with  all  the  energy  of  tafte, 
the  rich  imagination  and  fedu£Hve  periods  of  Rouf- 
feau,  the  pointed  and  brilliant  diftion  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  concifenefs  and  delicacy  of  Montefquieu. 

On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  again  re- 
tired to  the  country-houfe  of  his  father.  He  now  in- 
dulged more  exteniively  in  an  uninterrupted  perufal 
of  authors  of  tafte.     He  faw,  with  pleafure,  that  he 
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was  neither  adapted  by  nature  nor  defigned  by  his 
friends  for  a  commercial  life.  Having  made  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy,  he  returned  with  a  valua- 
ble colleftion  of  books,  particularly  in  the  French 
language.  He  by  this  time  had  a  confirmed  tafte  for 
the  literature  of  that  refined  and  volatile  people  ; 
and,  as  he  has  obferved,  among  them  he  not  only 
found  works  of  tafte,  not  elfewhere  to  be  met  with, 
but  a  vaft  refource  for  the  Materia  Literaria  which 
exifts  in  no  other  nation. 

The  earlieft  performance  avowedly  by  Mr.  D'lf- 
rael  is  "  A  Poetical  Epiftle  on  the  Abufe  of  Satire," 
which  was  written,  we  underftand,  to  gratify  a 
certain  man  of  letters,  who  was  his  neighbour,  and 
who  frnarted  under  the  fcourge  of  Peter  Pindar. 
As  a  firfl  production,  it  exhibits  his  poetical  talents 
to  confiderable  advantage.  This  effufion  after- 
wards procured  him  the  friendfhip  of  Dr.  Wolcott, 
who  has  not  only  encouraged  his  poetical  efforts, 
by  unequivocal  marks  of  his  approbatiop,  but  con- 
ferred on  him  (till  more  ufeful  fervices,  by  many 
proofs  of  his  friendfhip. 

In  1790,  Mr.  D'Ifraeli  made  a  more  formal  ap- 
pearance in  public,  by  addreffing  a  poem,  entitled 
4<  A  Defence  of  Poetry,"  to  the  prefent  Jaureat. 
The  whole  edition,  excepting  a  few  copies  fold, 
was  burnt  by  the  author;  undefervedly,  it  feems, 
for  the  Monthly  review  of  March,  1791,  gives  it 
the  following  chara&er  :— 

"  Mr.  D'Ifraeli  is  among  the  few  modern  poets  who   have  at- 
r-  tajned  their  (the  mufes)  farour  j  they  appear,  from  the  teftimony 
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*<  before  us,  to  havediftinguiflied  him  from  the  crowd,  and  to  have 
(r  allowed  him  a  plenteous  draught  from  their  fountain  of  infpir- 
"  ation.  He  Is  not  without  a  knowledge  of  the  reqiufites  of  ge- 
c<  nuine  poetry  :  his  verification  is  elegant,  flowing,  and  harmoni- 
"  ous ;  nor  can  we  read  this  fpecimen  of  his  abilities,  without  per- 
ft  ceiving  that  he  has  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights  to  our  ixn- 
*f  mortal  Pope." 

In  1791,  from  thefe  elevations  of  poetry,  our 
author  defcended  into  the  humble,  but,  with  him, 
the  agreeable  and  entertaining  path  of  compilation. 
The  firft  volume  of  his  "  Curiofities  of  Literature" 
was  publifhed  anonymoufly ;  but  the  fafcination  of 
public  favour  induced  him  to  prefix  his  name  to 
the  fecond.  Thefe  compilations  foon  became 
popular,  and  have  been  a  fource  of  numerous 
imitations.  The  volumes  form  a  rich  repofitory  of 
literary  anecdote,  and  contain  many  original  and 
well- written  criticifms.  The  rapid  fale  of  three 
large  editions  is  the  belt  proof  of  the  public  opi- 
nion. 

As  an  original  writer,  he  foon  afterwards  pro- 
duced his  cc  DifTertation  on  Anecdotes,"  of  which 
work  the  Critical  Review  for  January,  1794,  ob- 
ferves,  that 

"  This  is  an  eccenteric,  an  ingenious,  and  philofophical  per- 
{c  formance.  The  author,  in  a  very  mafterly  way,  vindicates  the  de- 
"  tailer  of  anecdotes  from  the  charge  of  being  a  literary  trifler,  and 
"  his  remarks  are  extremely  fenfible  and  entertaining ;  they  are 
"  given  in  a  lively  ftrain  of  reafoning,  and  form  a  very  judicious 
"  and  curious  fpeculation." 

This  was  followed  by  his  <c  EfTay  on  the  Lite- 
rary Character."  The  merits  of  this  ingenious  and 
eriginal  performance  are  too  generally  known  to 
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require  any  eulogium  in  this  place,  and  it  certainly 
ranks  firfl  among  his  works. 

In  1796,  he  produced  a  volume  of  MifcelJanies  ; 
it  is  not  fo  original  as  his  two  former  productions, 
but  the  di&ion,  as  ufual,  is  highly  poliihed,  and 
the  anecdotes  are  uncommon  and  curious. 

His  next  performance  was  a  philofophicai  novel, 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Vaurien." 
The  chief  objeS  of  this  work  was  to  fatirize  certain 
literary  eccentricities  and  monftrofities  which  have 
lately  been  obtruded  upon  the  public.  Some  of  the 
game  was  doubtlefs  fair ;  a  few  charafters  were, 
however,  too  much  overftrained  and  caricatured 
to  imprefs  every  reader  with  the  juftice  of  the  at- 
tack. 

He  has  lately  publiflied  a  work,  which  pro- 
mifes  confiderably  to  exalt  his  reputation  as  a 
fine  writer.  It  confifts  of  feveral  romances,  embel- 
liflied  with  original  poetry. 

Mr.  D'Ifraeii  is  unmarried,  and  at  this  time 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  His  habits  and  con- 
nexions are  as  ftriftly  literary  as  thofe  of  arty  re- 
fident  of  the  metropolis.  Few  perfons  read  and 
write  more ;  fcarcely  any  compofe  with  equal  ra- 
pidity 5  and,  if  clofe  application  do  not  injure  his 
health,  the  execution  of  fome  of  his  literary  defigns 
promife  considerable  future  gratification  to  the 
public.  A.  Do 
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THE  life  of  this  gentleman  is  not  barren  of  in- 
cident, for  unlike  that  of  mod  men  of  letters,  his 
has  been  aftive  and  enterprizing  $  and  very  few  of 
his  movements  have  been  unaccompanied  with  a 
porrefpondent  efTe£L 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Wales.  His  father's 
circumftances  having  become  fomewhat  embarraiF- 
ed,  in  confequence  of  unfacceGful  fpeculations 
in  mines,  he  fought  for  refuge  from  the  refl  ftions 
incident  to  the  ftate  into  which  he  had  involved 
himfelf,  and  numerous  family,  by  flying  to  the  com- 
forts of  religion. 

He  at  this  time  refided  in  Glamorganfhire,  where 
his  fon  David  was  born  ;  who,  with  his  other  child- 
ren, was  fent  to,  a  neighbouring  fchool  for  edu- 
cation. Old  Mr.  Williams,  by  aflbciating  with  the 
methodifts,  had  imbibed  their  principles  and  en- 
thufiafm  ;  and  refolved  to  train  up  his  fon  to  the 
church,  probably  intending  him  for  a  teacher 
among  his  fe£t,  and,  no  doubt,  expecYmg  him  to 
become  one  of  its  faints  ! 

David  difcovered  lively  and  promifing  abilities  ; 
but  fuch  as  by  no  means  qualified  him  for  the  fta- 
tion  defigned  for  him,  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  an 
infuperable  repugnance.  Yet  a  parent's  dying  in- 
junctions controlled  his  refolution,  and  he  went 
reluctantly  through  the  preparatory  forms  of  edu- 
cation, neceffary  to  fit  him  for  the  diflenling 
rniniftry. 

His 
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His  firft  appearance,  in  the  character  of  a 
preacher,  was  at  Froorne,  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  where, 
although  he  could  not  conceal  the  difiike  he  enter- 
tained to  the  primnefs  and  precifenefs  of  the  dif- 
fenters  ;  yet  he  foon  made  himfelf  beloved  and 
admired  by  his  congregation.  His  reputation  for 
abilities  fpread  fo  rapidly,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  invited  to  Exeter,  as  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  two  celebrated  pallors ;  and  he  under- 
went the  requiflte  formalities  of  ordination,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  miniftry  in  the  Arian 
congregation  there. 

Soon  after  this,  he  embarked  in  a  plan  which 
originated  at  Liverpool,  to  introduce  a  Socini- 
an  liturgy  among  the  difTenters.  A  fociety,  for 
this  purpofe,  had  been  founded  at  the  O&agon 
chapel  there,  by  the  perfons  who  had  conceived 
the  defign ;  and  Mr.  Williams  foon  perfuaded  his 
congregation  to  adopt  it  :  this  affords  no  common 
inftance  of  their  attachment  to  him!  In  that  city 
he  might  have  lived  an  eafy  and  agreeable  life  , 
but  he  at  length  became  difgufted  at  fome  hypo- 
critical fchemes  he  had  difcovered,  and  aftually 
determined  to  quit  the  Weft  of  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  received  fome  dif- 
tinguiflied  civilities  from  the  diffenters,  and  did 
duty  at  one  of  their  congregations  at  Highgate, 
until  he  had  prepared  a  plan  of  education  which 
he  meant  to  carry  into  practice. 

While  at  Highgate,  he  preached  a  courfe  of 
"  Sermons  on  Religious  Hypocrify,"  which  he 
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publifhed  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  In  1770,  he 
wrote  a  poignant  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Garrick,  on  his 
Conduct  and  Talents  as  Manager  and  Performer  ;" 
this  was  followed  by  a  work  called  "  The  Philo- 
fopher,"  confirming  of  three  polemical  converfa- 
tions  j  with  dedications  to  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
the  bifhop  of  Gloucefter. 

When  a  refpe£lable  body  of  clergy,  chiefly  dif- 
fenters,  met  at  the  Feathers  tavern,  to  petition  for 
relief  in  the  fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
Mr.  Williams  was  applied  to,  and,  at  their  folici- 
tation,  drew  up  fome  "  EfTays  on  public  Worfhip, 
Patriotifm,  and  Projects  of  Reformation  j"  which 
were  printed  and  publiflied,  but  are  faid  to  contain 
fentiments  approximating  more  towards  deifm 
than  his  employers  wiihed.  An  appendix  was 
added  afterwards,  which  is  peculiarly  fevere  on  the 
conduct  of  the  diffenters,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards broke  off  all  connexion. 

About  the  year  1773,  being  then  refident  at 
Chelfea,  he  brought  forward  his  plan  of  education, 
founded  on  the  outline  given  by  Commenius,  when 
he  was  invited  here,  to  reform  the  Englifh  fchools, 
and  whofe  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  civil  wars. 
Mr.  Williams  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  in  fuch  a  manner,,  that  although  he  was  a 
ftranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  religious 
tenets  lay  under  fome  imputation  among  the  or- 
thodox, yet  he  met  with  great  encouragement. 
The  honorarium  of  his  pupils,  was  high  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  this,  their  number  was  considerable. 

He 
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He  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  making  his  fortune, 
and  of  introducing  a  more  rational  and  eafy  mode 
of  education ;  when,  at  this  critical  period,  he 
loll  his  wife,  a  lofs,  which,  notwithftanding  all  his 
philofophical  fortitude,  he  was  unable  to  fupport : 
he  accordingly  fled  both  from  his  habitation  and 
inftitution,  to  take  fhelter  in  a  remote  part  of  Der- 
byftiire,  where,  for  fome  time,  he  indulged  his 
melancholy. 

While  at  Chelfea,  he  pubHfhed  a  Treatife  on 
Educa.ion,  in  a  duodecimo  volume  ;  which  con- 
tains fome  uncommonly  acute  and  judicious  re- 
marks on  that  fubjecl,  and  difclofes  his  fentiments 
with  refpect  to  revealed  religion. 

During  his  refidence  there,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Franklin,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  took  refuge 
in  his  houfe,  from  the  ftorm  he  apprehended  would 
follow  Mr.  Wedderburne's  unwarranted  attack  on 
him  at  the  council-board  ;  an  event  which  is  faid 
to  have  had  more  effe6t  towards  the  crifis  which 
foon  followed,  than  can  be  eafily  imagined.  And 
here,  we  are  affared  it  was  that  the  philofopher  of 
Penfylvania,  concerted  with  his  friend  the  plan  of 
a  deiftical  aud  philofophical  lecture.  This  fcheme 
was,  at  length,  carried  into  practice  -,  for  on  his 
return  to  London,  Mr.  Williams  opened  a  chapel 
in  Margaret-ftreet,  Cavendifti-fquare,  in  which  he 
was  fupported  by  feveral  perfons  of  confequence 
and  fortune,  &c.  &c.  The  complexion  of  his  dif- 
courfes  was,  however,  neither  relifhed  by  church- 
men nor  diffenters  ;  accordingly,  although  many 

weat 
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went  to  hear  him,  few  enrolled  their  names  as 
members. 

While  officiating  in  this  capacity,  he  publifhed 
the  Inauguration  Sermon,  two  volumes  of  Le£lures 
on  the  Univerfal  Principles  of  Religion  and  Mo* 
rality,  and  a  Liturgy  for  the  Chapel.  Notwith- 
flanding  a  variety  of  obftacles,  he  continued  his 
labours,  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  ;  but 
as  the  fubfcribers  did  not  increafe,  he  removed  to  a 
private  room,  where  he  delivered  his  opinions 
before  thofe  who  fupported  the  inftitution.  His 
fociety  was,  indeed,  fmall  ;  but  it  was  as  refpeS- 
able  as  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Williams's  other  publications  confift  of  a 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Intellec- 
tual Liberty  ;"  "  A  Plan  of  AfTociation,  on  Con- 
ftitutional  Principles,'*  a  tract  written  at  the  time 
of  the  riots  in  London  ;  (f  Letters  on  Political 
Liberty  ;"  occafioned  by  the  country  meetings  ard 
affbciations,  in  1782  ;  "  Lectures  on  Political 
Principles/'  "  Lectures  on  Education  ;"  and,  a 
"  Hrftory  of  Monmouthfliire,*1  in  one  volume, 


Several  anonymous  works  have  been  attributed 
to  Mr.  Williams,  fuch  as  fc  Royal  Recollections  ;" 
but  this  is  fo  infinitely  beneath  his  abilities,  that 
no  one  of  his  friends  can  allow  it  to  be  his.  The 
"  Lefl-ons  to  a  Young  Prince,'*  and  "  An  Apology 
for  profeiling  the  Religion  of  Nature  in  the 
eighteenth  Century,"  may  poffibly  have  come 

from 
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from  his  pen,  and  they  are  not  unworthy  of  it. 
Some  of  the  above  works,  which  muft  be  allowed 
to  poflefs  a  large  mare  of  intrinfic  merit,  mew  that 
Mr.  W.  had  early  turned  his  thoughts  to  political 
enquiries ;  and  this  important  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  faid  to  have  been  firft  fuggefted  to  his 
mind,  in  confequence  of  his  affiftance  having  been 
called  for,  in  fome  parliamentary  tranfa&ions. 

His  religious  and  political  opinions  at  length 
connected  him  intimately  with  the  popular  party 
in  this  country,  and  his  celebrity  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Girondifts  in  France,  who 
invited  him  over  to  affift  them  in  the  formation  of 
the  conftitution.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  BrilTot  *  while  in  England  ;  and  this  journey, 
which  introduced  him  to  the  friendfhip  of  all  the 
great  political  leaders  of  the  day,  was  not  unac- 
companied with  fome  perfonal  danger :  for,  as  he 
recommended  mercy  to  the  king,  the  Jacobins 
branded  him  with  the  title  of  royalift,  and  he  was 
actually  denounced  as  fuch  in  their  club.  Mr. 
Williams  faw  fo  clearly  the  defigns  of  this  faQion, 
and  was  fo  certain  of  the  refult,  that  he  foretold 
to  their  opponents,  when  he  parted  with  them, 

*  Briflbt  firfl  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams  ia  confe- 
quence of  the  writings  of  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  amidft  the  turmoils  of  one  of  the  mod  wonderful  revo- 
lutions that  ever  agitated  mankind,  he  confulted  Mr.  W.  as  his 
oracle,  and  was  forewarned  by  him  of  his  danger.  Had  he  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  the  prefent  filiation  of  France,  and,  indeed,  of 
Europe,  might  have  been  more  aufpicious ! 

that, 
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that,  if  they  did  not  deftroy  the  Jacobins,  the  Ja- 
cobins would  foon  deftroy  them  *  ! 

Soon  after  his  return,  a  very  extraordinary  in- 
fiance  of  the  offence  he  had  given  to  a  certain 
quarter  occurred.  He  had  been  engaged  by  Mr. 
Bowyer,  of  Pall-Mali,  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  time ; 
this  was  deligned  as  a  continuation  of  Hume,  and 
was  to  be  ornamented  with  fuperb  plates.  The 
firft  artifts  in  the  kingdom  were  employed  on  the 
occafion,  and  Mr.  Williams's  name  was  announc- 
ed in  the  profpeftus,  evidently  written  by  himfelf. 
But  this  engagement  with  the  public  was  broken, 
after  the  intended  author  had  made  every  necefTary 
arrangement  incident  to  fo  grand  an  undertak- 
ing. In  fliort,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Bowyer, 
that  his  fervices  muft  be  difpenfed  with,  in  con- 
fequence  of  certain  intimations  of  the  difpleafure 
of  a  great  perfonage  !  Mr.  Bowyer,  however, 
/ound  that  a  compromife  was  neceflary  to  prote£fc 
him  from  a  fuit  in  chancery. 

We 

*  The  celebrated  Madame  Roland  fpeaks  highly  of  the  politi- 
cal talents  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  many  parts  of  her  very  animated 
work. 

"  Paine,*'  fays  fhe,  "  is  better  calculated  to  produce  a  revolu- 
"  tion,  thantoaflift  in  the  formation  of  a  conflitution.  He  feizcvy 
44  he  eftabl  illies,  thofe  grand  principles,  the  expofition  of  which 
«  ftrikes  every  one  at  firft  fight,  ravifhes  a  club,  and  produces  en - 
«  thufiafm  at  a  tavern  ;  but  for  the  cool  difcuffion  of  a  committee, 
*'  for  the  connected  labours  of  the  legiflator,  I  confide  r 

DAVID  WILLIAMS 
*'  as  infinitely  more  proper. 
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We  have  now  detailed  fome  of  the  events,  by 
which  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  has  been 
marked.  What  his  employment  may  be  at  prefent 
is  not  generally  known,  but  he  ftill  continues  to  dif- 
tinguim  himfelf  by  his  laudable  exertions  in  fupport 
of  a  m'oft  ufeful  inftitution,  "  The  Literary  Fund/1 
of  which  he  is  faid  to  be  the  founder. 

Againft  fo  bold,  fo  manly,  and  fo  able  an  advo- 
cate in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  much 
malignity  has  occafionally  been  difplayed  ;  to  de- 
precate fuch  malignity,  or  defend  him  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemies  of  fuch  principles,  would  be 
fuperfluous,  becaufe  it  would  be  unneceflary.  We 
leave  the  friend  of  Franklin,  and  Roland,  to  defend 
himfelf,  whenever  an  afTailant  fhall  appear  worthy 
of  fuch  a  contefl. 

<«  Williams,  although,  like  him,  created  a  French  citizen,  was 
'*  not  nominated  to  the  convention,  where  he  would  have  proved 
"  infinitely  more  ufeful.  But  the  government  invited  him  to 
"  Paris,  where  he  paifed  fome  months,  and  converfed  often 
"  with  the  principal  deputies. 

'•  A  fage  thinker,  a  real  friend  to  mankind,  he  appeared  to  me 
"  to  combine  their  modes  of  happinefs,  as  well  as  Paine  defcribed 
t;  thofe  evils  that  conftituted  their  mifery^* 
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BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

THIS  prelate,  who  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  has 
been  long  celebrated  both  in  the  clerical  and  lite- 
rary world.     He  was  educated  at  Chrift- church, 
Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was  a  ftudent  in  1738, 
and   having   taken  orders,   fettled   in   Shropihire. 
During  his  refidence  there,  he  publiflied  "  Milton 
vindicated"  (1748).     In  this  work,  he  detefted  the 
forgery  of  LAUDER,  a  learned  Scotfman ;  who  not 
content  with  pointing  out  a  number  of  pafTages 
in  the  writings  of  Mafemus,  and  other  modern  Latin 
poets,  which  Milton  appeared  to  have  imitated  in 
his  Paradije  Loft  ;  had  the  wickednefs  to  tranflate 
about  forty  lines — (in  all)  from  Milton's  work  into 
Latin, — to  afcribe  thefe  tranflated  lines,  to  his  mo- 
dern Latin  poets, — and  to  reprefent  Milton  as  hav- 
ing originally  ftolen  them,  with  mean  and  grofs 
plagiarifm.     The  forgery  was  bafe  \  yet  the  Englifli 
were  ftill  willing  to  regard  every  fyllable  of  Milton's 
poem,  as  flowing  from  original  poetigal  infpiration. 
The  pretended  deteftion  of  his  plagiarifms,  excited 
among  them  emotions  of  general  fhame  and  rage. 
The  Whigs,  the  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  Milton's 
politics,  as  well  as  of  his  mufe,  regarded  Lauder's 
publication,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  Scottifh   Jaco- 
bites j  for  their  confufion,  Douglas  feafonably  di£- 
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covered  an  inaccuracy  in  one  of  Lander's  quotations, 
He  purfued  the  inveftigation,  and  luckily  detected 
the  forgery.  Lauder  funk  before  him,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  odium  and  ignominy.  Douglas 
derived  from  this  incident  the  firft  rife  of  his  for- 
tunes. The  Englifh  thought,  they  could  never  be 
too  grateful  for  fo  feafonable  a  fupport  of  their 
poetical  idol. — After  all,  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
Lander's  erudition  and  acutenefs  were  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  his  opponent ;  and  that  his  plan  of  tracing, 
in  the  authors  which  Milton  muft  have  read,  the 
fources  of  fome  of  his  excellencies,  was  that  of  a 
judicious  and  even  philofophical  critic. 

Dr.  D.  next  entered  the  lifts  with  Archibald 
Bower,  who  pretended  to  have  been  a  commuTioner 
of  the  holy  inquifition  at  Macerata.  Bower  proved 
a  more  doughty  adverfary  than  Lauder;  accufed 
Douglas,  as  the  creature  of  the  Englifli  Jefuits. 
who  had  orders,  from  their  fuperiors,  to  ruin  Bow- 
er's reputation  in  England,  denied  the  charges 
which  were  urged  againft  him ;  and  defended 
himfelf  with  a  flow  of  virulent  and  fuperlatively 
abufive  language  which  has  fcarcely  ever  been 
equalled  in  controverfy. 

Douglas  continued  to  rife  in  reputation,  and 
to  gain  new  friends.  In  1754,  he  publifhed  "  Cri- 
terion," an  anfwer  to  David  Hume  on  miracles, 
which  is  now  forgotten.  His  firft  work  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  learned,  the  laft  to  the  religious 
world  ;  and  about  the  year  1760,  he  began  to  reap 
the  benefit  they  entitled  him  to,  for  he  was  then 

appointed 
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appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  In  1762, 
be  was  nominated  one  of  the  canons  of  Windfor : 
and  was  form  after  prefented  to  the  united  livings 
of  St.  Auftin  and  Sr.  Faith,  in  London. 

Among  the  many  friends  Dr.  Douglas  had  made, 
was  the  late  Lord  Bath,  who  bequeathed  him  his 
library.  But  General  Pulteney  being  unwilling  to 
part  with  it  out  of  the  family,  paid  him  the  full 
value,  and  on  his  death,  about  three  years  after, 
left  it  once  more  to  him.  From  Windfor,  our 
divine  was,  in  1776,  removed  to  be  a  canon  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  and  after  pofle  fling  that  canonry  about 
twelve  years,  he  was,  in  1788,  advanced  to  the 
Deanry  of  Windfor. 

In  thefe  fituations,  the  Doftor  not  only  enlarged 
his  circle  of  friends  among  the  great,  but  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  royal  favour. 
He  was  next  raifed  to  the  epifcopal  bench,  on  the 
death  of  Dr-  Law,  Bifhop  of  Carliflc,  and  on  the 
tranflation  of  Dr.  Barrington  to  Durham,  in  1791, 
he  was  tranflated  to  Salisbury  ;  by  the  pofleflion  of 
which  fee,  he  has  become  chancellor  of  the  order 
of  the  garter. 

The  epifcopal  character  of  Dr.  Douglas  is  a  fub- 
je£t  of  univerfal  admiration,  while  benevolence  and 
candour  diftinguifh  him  in  private  life.  Regular 
in  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  his  hijh  ftation, 
he  commands  the  love  and  refpecl:  of  his  diocefe. 
Jn  fhort,  as  a  dignified  clergyman  and  fcholar,  a 
gentleman  and  a  chriftian,  he  is  equally  refpe&ed, 
and  admire4 

*<  L  3  When 
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When  the  fliips  fent  out  on  difcovery  under  Cap- 
tain Cook  returned,  Doftor  Douglas  was  appoint- 
ed to  infpeft  and  arrange  the  journals  ;  and  the 
admired  introduction  prefixed  to  that  work  is  the 
offspring  of  his  pen. 

The  do£tor  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club 
in  Effex  flreet,  inftituted  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  Murphy, 
Sec.  Z, 
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IT  is  not  without  reafon  that  confiderate  men 
are  fornetirnes  unwilling  to  relate  thehiftory  of  liv- 
ing  perfons,  fince  it  if-  evident  that  a  fai-'bful  narra- 
tive, under  fuch  circumftances,  is  an  undertaking  of 
peculiar  delicacy. — To  a\vaken  intereft  and  emula- 
tion, \vithout  being  either  minute  or  partial — and  to 
fatisfy  the  reader  of  a  biographical  memoir,  without 
offending  the  fubjecl  of  it,  or  violating  the  laws  of 
truth,  are  objects  whofe  value  are  only  proportionate 
to  their  difficulty — Particulars  relating  to  men  who 
have  eminently  ferved  their  country,  can  fcarcely 
fail  to  excite  attention.— If  they  are  communicated 
with  accuracy  and  fpirit,  they  will  alfo  excite  plea-* 
fure. 

Of  all  the  fervices  which  the  Englifh,  as  a  na- 
tion, receive,  thofe  they  derive  from  their  navy 
are  the  moft  lading  and  acceptable. — The  public 
are  fenlible  of  this. — The  courage  and  generofity 
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of  our  feamen  are  fubjects  of  honourable -boaft  ia 
the  mouths  of  Britons. — Commendation  for  '.uch 
virtues  is  not  the  refult  of  undue  partiality,  hut  of 
gratitude  and  juftice;  it  is  a- debt  due  to  merit, 
and  one  that  we. pay  with  fatisfaction. 

Rear  admiral,  now  Lord  Nelfon,  to  whom  his 
country  is  indebted  for  his  brilliant  fervices,  is  a 
younger  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelfori,  rector  ojf 
Burnham-Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk;  .in 
the  parfonage-houfe  of  which  parifh  he  was  born, 
September  29th,  1758.  His  father's  family  came 
originally  from  Hiiborough  in  the  fame  county, 
where  they  poffefFed  a  finall  patrimony,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  living.  His  mother  was  Mifs 
Suckling,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Suckling,  of 
Suffolk ;  grand-daughter  of  the  .late  Sir  Charles 
Turner,  of  Warham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
bart.  by  his  lady,  the  filler  of  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole. 

Captain  Suckling,  his  lordfhip's  maternal  uncle, 
was  his  early  and  very  valuable  friend.  He  was 
an  officer  in  the  fea  fervice;  and  commanded 
firfl  the  Raifonnable  of  fixty-four.  guns,  then  the 
Triumph,  and  died  comptroller  of  the  navy. — 
This  gentleman  married  a  fifter  of  the  prefent 
amiable  Lord  Walpolc,  and  was  frequently  in  Nor- 
folk. He  took  young  Nelfon,  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  from  North  Walfham  fchool,  in  the  fame 
county,  and  entered  him,  under  himfelf,  as  mid- 
fhipman  on  board  his  own  iliip.  Here  his  lorufhip 
ferved  fome  time,  together  with  the  valuable  oilicer 
L  L  4  who 
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<who  now  commands  her,  Captain  Charles  Boyle?, 
his  friend  and  neighbour ;  and  from  this  fhip  the 
two  young  men  removed  into  the  Triumph,  when 
Captain  Suckling  obtained  the  command  of  her. 
June  4th,  1773,  he  embarked  under  the  command 
of  the  Hon.  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  on  a  voyage  of  difcovery  towards  the  North 
Pole,  which  added  greatly  to  his  ftock  of  know- 
ledge. April  the  loth,  1777,  his  lordfhip  was 
made  lieutenant,  and  fent  out  by  his  uncle,  Cap- 
tain Suckling,  to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  wbo  then  com- 
manded on  the  Jamaica  ftation.  Shortly  after  this, 
young  Nelfon  was  appointed  mailer  and  com- 
mander. On  the  nth  of  June,  1779,  he  became 
poft  captain  ;  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  returned  home.  But  he  did  not  long 
continue  inactive.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was 
fent  out  in  the  Boreas  frigate  to  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  and  had  tinder  him  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  commanded  the  Pe- 
gafus. 

On  this  ftation,  his  lordfhip  is  faid  to  have  ren- 
dered a  fignal  fervice  to  his  highnefs,  for  which  he 
afterwards  honoured  him  with  his  friend  fhi.p.  It 
was  alfo  upon  this  ftation,  and,  we  believe,  about  this 
time,  that  Lord  Nelfon  contracted  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  with  Mrs.  Nefbit  of  Nevis,  widow  of  Dr. 
Nefbit,  phyfician,  and 'niece  to  the  governor  of  the 
ifland;  and  when  the  marriage  ceremony  was  ce- 
lebrated, it  is  faid  that  his  royal  highnefs  gave 
away  the  bride.  And  here  it  would  be  unpardonable 

not 
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not  to  mention  a  report  which  does  Honour  to  the 
admiral's  integrity,  and  nice  fenfe  of  honour.  Mr. 
Herbert,  governor  of  the  ifland,  was  extremely  rich, 
and  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was  to  have  inherited 
her  father's  fortunes.  By  marrying,  however,  with- 
out his  confent,  (he  difobliged  him,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  difinherited  in  favour  of  his  niece. 
The  admiral,  with  a  generous  difregard  to  private 
intereft,  interfered  in  this  bufmefs,  and  had  the 
pleafure,  before  his  marriage,  of  reftoring  the 
daughter  to  her  parent's  affedlion,  and  the  fortune 
to  its  natural  channel. 

Whilft  his  lordfhip  continued  upon  this  ftation, 
he  had  under  him  a  fmall  fquadron  of  frigates,  and 
was  particularly  aclive  in  fuppreffing  fmuggling, 
a  pradlice  but  too  prevalent  in  thofe  feas.  This 
vigilance  was  acceptable  to  all  parties,  except  the 
Jmii'™iers  and  thtir  friends ;  who  threatened,  and 
would  actually  have  involved  him  in  expenfive 
litigations,  had  not  the  admiralty  interfered  to  refcue 
him  from  their  malice. 

In  a  profeffion  like  the  fea  fervice,  calculated  to 
make  heroes,  by  enuring  the  mind  to  difficulty, 
and  enterprize,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  extol  the 
merits  of  one  character,  at  the  expence  of  others 
equally  deferving:  yet  the  praife  which  is  appro- 
priate, cannot  fairly  be  withheld. — The  triumph 
of  that  glorious  day,  when  Earl  St.  Vincent,  with 
a  far  inferior  force,  beat  the  Spanifii  fleet  "off  cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  captured  four  of  their  large  fhips, 
will  not  eafily  be  forgotten  by  Englifhmen :  and  of 

that 
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that  triumph,  no  inconfiderable  fhare  belongs  to 
Nelfon*. — The  San  Jofeph  and  the  San  Nicholas, 
both  veffels  of  fuperior  force,  ftruck  to  him;  the 
former  of  which  he  entered  fword  in  hand,  with  a 
degree'of  courage,  amounting  almoftto  enthufiafm. 
He  prefented  the  fword  of  the  Spanifli  Admiral, 
which  he  received  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and 
^vhich  the  Spaniard  refufed  to  deliver  to  any  but 
liimfelf,  to  the  corporation  of  Norwich ;  as  he  has 
done,  lately,  that  of  the  French  Admiral,  Monf. 
Blanquet,  to  the  corporation  of  London. — In  con- 
fequence  of  the  aclion  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  his 
lordfhip  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and, 
about  the  fame  time,  Rear  Admiral  of  the  blue. 

Upon  quitting  the  Weft  Indies,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country;,  and  as  there  was  no  immediate 
call  for  his  fervices,  retired,  with  Lady  Nelfon,  to 
the  parfonage-houfe  at  Burnham  ;  which  his  father 
gave  up  to  him,  preferring  a  refidence  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  this  retreat  his  lordfhip,  for 
fome  time,  led  a  quiet,  domeftic  life  ;  inclined,  like 
Gil  Bias,  at  Llyrias,  to  write  over  the  door  of  his 
cottage ; 

"  Inveni  portum.     Spes  &  fortuna  valete 

"  Sat  me  lufiftes :  ludite  nunc  alios  :" 
and,  like  him,  alfo  determined  to  return  into  the 
world,  when  more  aftive  fcenes  demanded  his  at- 
tendance. 

*  The  a&ion  was  fought  Feb.  14111,  1797. — The  Britifh  force 
confifted  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line  ;  the  Spanifli  of  twenty- feven, 
inoftly  of  fuperior  rates. 

The 
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The  admiral  has  no  family  by  his  lady.  But 
there  is  a  fon  of  Lady  Nelfon,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage (Mr.  Nefbit),  who  has  ferved  under  his  lord- 
fhip,  through  the  whole  of  the  prefent  war,  and  is 
now  a  poll-captain.  Exclufive  of  his  wife,  and  her 
fon,  Lord  Nelfon  has  now  living,  of  his  near  rela- 
tions— firft,  his  father,  who  refides  ;ear  fpfwich  ; 
next,  his  eldeft  brother,  Maurice,  a  cl  . '  in  the 
navy-office ;  two  brothers,  clergymen  j  the  firft, 
William,  reclor  of  Hilborough,and  Suckling,  reftor 
of  Burnham-tto/077;  alfo  two  fitters,  both  of  whom 
are  married. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war,  his 

lordfhip  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  command 

of  the  Agamemnon,  of  fixty-fi.-ur  guns ;  although  it 

has  been  faid,  that  he  had  fome  difficulty  in  getting 

a  fhip.     Of  this  fhip's  company,  a  confiderable  part 

was  raifed  in  the  c. -unties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk; 

and,  not  a  few,  in  his  own  neighbourhood.     The 

general  opinion  of  his  conduct  and  abilities,  as  an 

officer,  was  fuch,   that  gentlemen  were  defirous  to 

place  their  fons  under  his  command  ;  and  fome,  of 

confiderable  refpeclability,  folicited  ^and  obtained 

this  favour.     In  particular,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton, 

his  relation;  and  the  Rev.  Meffrs.  Hofte,  and  We- 

therhead,  his  friends,  were  permitted  to  enter  their 

fons  midfhipmen  on  board  the  Agamemnon. — And, 

it  muft  be  admitted,  that  if  they  wifhed, to  give  their 

fons  an  infight  into  their  profeflion,  founded  upon 

pra&ice  and  example,  they  could  not  have  felected 

a  fitter  mafter. — Young  Wetherhead  fell  nobly  at 

~    the 
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the  unfortunate  bufinefs  of  Santa  Cruz :  the  others 
continue  with  his  iorafhip,  and  have  merited  his 
efteem. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  the 
prefent  moment,  the  public  are  in  pofTeflion  of  the 
general  outlines  of  Lord  Nelfon's  life. — During  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  time  he  commanded  the 
Agamemnon  in  the  Mediterranean,  fcarcely  a 
Gazette  appeared,  but  it  contained  an  account  of 
fome  fervice  performed  -, — fome  gallantry  difplay- 
ed; — fome  enterprize  undertaken*. — If  a  mer- 
chantman was  to  be  cut  out  of  harbqur,  or  a  bat- 
tery to  be  difmounted,  his  lordfliip  generally  placed 
himfelf  in  <c  the  hotteft  battle/'  and  expofed  his 
perfon  to  the  fame  rifk  as  the  meaneft  feaman. — 
Such  voluntary  contempt  of  danger,  although  it  be 
not  always  either  prudent,  or  juftifiable,  in  a 
commander,  is  yet  certainly  generous,  and  often 
fuccefsful. — Men  will  do  more,  and  with  greater 
alacrity,  when  they  find  that  nothing  is  required 
on  one  hand,  but  what,  with  a  due  allowance  for 
circumttances,  is  fubmitted  to  on  the  other:  and5 
great  advantages  will  juftify  great  hazard]*. 

In  eftimating  the  fervices  of  Lord  Nelfon,  it  is 
not  an  individual  achievement  tha^  we  admire;  in 

*  At  the  fiege  of  Baftia  iu  1 794,  he  commanded  a  battery  on 
fhore,  and  loft  an  eye  on  the  occafion. 

f  Extreme  prudence  will  make  men  fafe>  but  it  will  never 
make  them  great. — Alexander,  Caefar,  Pompey,  and  Mark  An- 
thony, were  frequently  forced  to  hazard  much ;  and  often  ir^  a 
bad  caufe. 

which. 
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,  perhaps,  good  fortune  had,  at  leaft,  as  much 
fhare,  a$  good  conducl:  but  it  is  a  feries  of  fuc- 
cefTes,  for  the  mo(t  part,  planned  with  judgment, 
and  executed  with  fpirit.     <c  Some  men,  fays  Lord 
Bacon,  follow   Fortune,  others   lead  her."*      Tns 
Admiral   appears    to  adopt  the   lad  plan  :  and 
acts  wifely  :  becaufe  Fortune-  is   blind >  and   wants 
a  guide. 

The  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which  Nel- 
fon  has  recently  been  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  has 
already  been  fo  minutely  defcribed,  that  it  is  fuper- 
lluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubject.  It  will  (land 
upon  record,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  what  Britifh 
failors,  commanded  by  able  oflicers,  can  effect, 
in  hazardous  enterprizes.  The  modeily  and  good 
fenfe  of  the  Admiral,  in  defcribing  this  action, 
cannot  be  too  much  commended.— Tn  the  fplendor 
of  a  great  victory,  our  eyes  are  too  apt  to  be  turned 
upon  the  Hero  of  the  piece,  without  confidering  the 
fubordinate  characters  that  have  contributed  to  the 
drama.  Upon  this  bafis  the  main  foundation  of 
tragic,  and  epic  poetry,  reits:  the  poet  draws  off 
our  attention  from  the  fortunes  cf  the  vulgar,  to 

*  The  following  extract  has  been  communicated  from  the. 
journal  of  an  ingenious  friend,  and  we  infert  ir,  becaufe  it  ferves 
to  fhe^.v,  that  the  Admiral  is  not  a  mere  favourite  of  Fortune  :  but 
that  he  has  always  been  a  man  of  conduct,  as  well  as  of  emerprize, 

"  Fort  San  Juan,  on  the  Spanifh  main,  furrendered  to  the 

Britifn  arms,  April,  1780.  The  detachment  on  the  fervice  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Polfon.  of  the  Cxtieth  regiment,  who  gives 
great  praife  to  Capt.  N  I/on  of  the  Hinchinbroke  frigate,  who  was 
with  him  on  this  fervice." 

the 
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the  fate  of  the  great  :  "  Arma  virumque  cano,"  &C« 
This  difpofition,  however,  or  rather  this  weak- 
nefs,  the  Admiral  has  endeavoured  to  correct  in 
bis  own  perfon  by  the  impartial,  and  judicious 
praifes  he  beftows  upon  every  individual  of  his 
fleet  in  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1798,  to  the 
commander- in-chief,  giving  an  account  of  the  en- 
gagement. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  conduct  of  a  fleet  alone,  or  in 
the  liberality  with  which  he  approves,  that  Lord 
Nelfon  is  feen  to  advantage.  There  appears  to  be 
fomething  of  the  ftatefman  in  him,  as  well-  as  of 
the  commander.  After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  he 
did  that, — which  Fompey  after  the  battle  of  Dir- 
rachium,  and  the  Chriftian  confederates  after 
that  of  Lepanto,  omitted  to  do  ;  and  fuffered 
for  their  omiffion  : — he  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his 
victory.  The  Britifh  Government  in  India,  had 
taken  the  alarm  at  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Immediately  after  the  action, 
the  Admiral  difpatched  a  meffenger  over  land  to 
Bombay  with  intelligence  of  the  victory.  He  alfo 
communicated  the  news  to  the  principal  Cabinets 
of  the  Continent,  and  revived  their  drooping  fpirits. 
He  left  Commodore  Trowbridge,  upon  the  coaft 
of  Egypt,  with  fix  fail  of  the  line,  to  burn  the 
enemy's  tranfports,  'and  to  intercept  their  f^ccours; 
— and  he;  took  pofTeffion  of  an  ifland  in  the  ene- 
my's van,  fortified  with  mortars  and  cannon,  which 
had  confiderably  annoyed  his  fleet  in  action. 
The  celebrity  which  Lord  Nelfon  has  acquired 

by 
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by  his  fervices,  has  added  another  laurel  to  the  ho- 
nours of  a  country  already  diftinguiftied  for  the 
eminent  characters  it  has  given  to  the  ftate.  We 
are  told,  in  the  hiflory  of  Norfolk,  that  at  the  little 
village  of  Cockthorpe,  not  far  from  Burnham, 
three  feamen  of  immortal  fame  were  born  : — name- 
ly, Sir  John  Narborough,  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel, 
and  Sir  Chriftopher  Mims. 

When  men  have  raifed  themfelves,  by  their  abi- 
lities, to  any  unexpe&ed  elevation  in  the  order  of 
fociety,  we  naturally  enquire, — what  have  been 
their  habits  in  domeftic  life  ? — -For,  though  the  great 
man  may  be  feen  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  it  has 
truly  been  obferved,  that  the  good  man  is  beft  feen 
in  private.  Piety,  or  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  fuper- 
intending  providence  of  Almighty  God,  that  virtue 
of  the  mind,  without  which  all  others  are  but  "as 
duft  and  afhes/' — has  confiderable  influence  on 
Lord  Nelfon's  mind.  This  may  be  collected,  as 
well  from  the  general  habits  of  his.  life,  as  from 
the  inftructions  iflued  to  his  fleet,  immediately  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Aboukir.  Thefe  inftruftions  we 
fhall  beg  leave  to  tranfcribe  from  the, ingenious 
publication  of  an  officer  of  the  fquadron.  They 
run  thus — 

"  ME  M  ..  ' '  Vanguard,  of  ths  Mouth  of  the  Nile* 

zd  day  of  Auguji,  1798. 

"  Almighty  God  having  blefled  his  Majefly's  arms  with  vic- 
"  tory,  the  Admiral  intends  returning  public  thankfgiving  for 
<4  the  fame  at  two  o'clock  this  day,  and  he  recommends  every 
"  fliip  doing  the  fame  as  foon  as  convenient. 

"  To  the  refpective  Captains  of  the  fquadron.i 

"  At 
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"  At  two  o'clock,  accordingly,  on  that  day,  public  fervice  was 
"  performed  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Vanguard,  by  the  R.CV. 
*'  Mr.  Comyn,  the  other  (hips  following  the  example  of  the  Ad- 
n  miral,  though,  perhaps,  not  all  at  the  fame  time.  This  folemri 
**  act  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  feemed  to  make  a  very  deep  im- 
*i  preflion  upon  feveral  of  the  prifoners,  both  officers  and  men,- 
"  fome  of  the  former  of  whom  remarked,— that  it  was  no  wonder 
"  we  could  preferve  fuch  order  and  difcipline,  when  we  could 
"  imprefs  the  minds  of  our  men,  with  fuch  (entiments  after  a 
«'  victory  fo  great,  and  at  a  moment  of  fuch  feeming  confufion. 

*«  On  the  fame  day,  the  following  memorandum  was  iflaed 
<c  to  all  the  (hips,  expreffive  of  the  Admiral's  fentiments  of  the 
«*  noble  exertions  of  the  different  officers  and  men  of  his 
*f  fquadron. 

te  Vanguard,  cff  tbe  Mouth  of  the  Nile,  id  of  Auguft,  i  798. 
«f  The  Admiral  moft  heartily  congratulates  the  Captains, 
"  Officers,  Seamen,  and  Marines,  of  the  fquadron  he  has  the  ho- 
*'  nour  to  command,  on  the  event  of  the  Jate  action  ;  and  he  de- 
"  fires  they  will  accept  his  moft  fmcere  and  cordial  thanks  for 
"  their  very  gallant  behaviour  in  this  glorious  battle.  It  mud 
*f  ftrike  forcibly  every  Britifh  feaman,  how  fuperior  their  con- 
"  duel:  is,  when  in  difcipline  and  good  order,  to  the  riotous  be- 
«f  haviour  of  lawlefs  Frenchmen.  The  fquadron  may  be  allured 
"the  Admiral  will  not  fail,  in  his  difpatches,  to  reprefent 
M  their  truly  meritorious  conduc^  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  to  the 
**  Commander-in  chief.'' 

<f  To  the  Captains  of  the  fliips  of  the  fquadron." 

We  here  fee  what  the  Admiral's  fentiments  of 
duty  were,  as  an  officer,  and  a  public  characler  : 
\ve  will  next  confider  what  they  were  as  a  private 
man.  In  the  domeftic  relations  of  life,  his  conduct 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  unexceptionable. 
His  tendernefs,  and  affeftion,  for  his  wife,  are  be- 
yond 
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yond  difpute;  and  his  attention  to  his  father  was 
always  remarkable.  The  old  gentleman  had  a 
practice,  when  the  weather  permitted,  of  walking 
for  an  hour  before  dinner:  the  Admiral,  however 
engaged,  fcarcely  ever  failed  attending  upon  thefe 
occafions. 

When,  after  the  unfortunate  attempt  on  Santa 
Cruz,  his  Lordfhip  lay  ill,  in  confequence  of  the 
amputation  of  his  right  arm*,  and  it  was  ftill  un- 
certain what  the  event  might  be,  it  is  faid,  that 
his  principal  anxiety  was  about  his  relations,  rather 
thanhimfelf;  and  that  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty 
with  his  left  hand,  recommending  Mr.  Nefbit  to 
their  patronage,  in  cafe  he  died. 

Nor  is  his  attachment  to  relations  ftronger 
than  his  regard  for  ftrangers  in  diflreGf.  He  ap- 
pears to  entertain  a  juft  fenfe  of  benevolence,  in 
its  various  branches  :  particular  inftances  of  which 
might  readily  be  adduced,  did  the  limits  of  this 
article  permit.  His  feelings  of  private  friendfhip 
are  warm,  and  quick;  fo  warm  indeed,  that  he  has 
been  known  to  fhed  tears,  at  meeting  an  old  friend 
unexpectedly,  upon  returning fromadiftant  climate. 
To  fome,  thefe  circumftances  may  poffibly  appear 

*  When  Lord  Nelfon  received  the  wound  that  lhattered  his 
right  arm,  he  was  in  a-feoat,  and  held  a  fvvord  that  had  been 
given  him  by  his  uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  which  he  prized  high« 
Jy.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  it  from 
falling  into  the  water,  by  catching  it  with  his  left  hand.  Tnis 
circumftance  is  faid  to  have  given  him  peculiar  pleafur.e. 

f  The  noble  Admiral,  laft  winter,  fent  down  a  large  collection 
of  blankets  to  his  native  village,  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

M  M  trivia! 
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trivial  and  inconfiflent  with  the  dignity  of  hiftoiy  j 
while  to  others,  no  lefs  difcerning,  they  will  al- 
furedly  be  interefting ;  becaufe  they  difplay  feel- 
ings infeparable  from  true  magnanimity  ;  and,  give 
the  bed  infight  into  a  great  character. 

AUSONIUS, 
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JAMES  BURNET,  Lord  Monboddo,  is  a  defcen- 
ctant  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  (hire  of  Kincar- 
dine. He  received  his  education  at  a  Scottifh 
univerfity,  at  a  time  when  an  undiftinguifhing  en- 
ihufiafni  for  all  that  bore  the  name  of  the  claffical 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  much  more 
predominant  than  it  is  at  prefent,  in  Scotland. 
Choofmg  to  embrace  the  profeffion  of  a  lawyer  ;  he 
paffed,  fuccefsfully,  through  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
preliminary,  juridical  ftudies  -y  and  was,  in  due  time, 
received  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh, 

From 'early  youth,  his  application  to  his  literary 
and  juridical  iludies,  was  feverely  diligent.  Bo 
tween  clailical  literature  and  the  law  of  Scotland^ 
there  exiils  a  ftrong  connexion,  arifing  from  the 
adoption  of  the  forms  and  maxims  of  the  civil  law 
«f  the  Romans,  into  the  authority  almoft  of  another 
Law  of  Nature,  by  the  ancient  legiflators  and 
judges  of  the  Scots.  Accordingly,  while  Mr.  Burnet 

e  into  reputation,  as  a  lawyer ;  he,  at  the  fame 

time, 
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time,  improved  into  profound  erudition,  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  which  he 
had  acquired  at  the  fchool  and  the  univerfity.  By 
the  more  intimate  ftudy  of  thefe  authors,  his  firft 
predile&ion  and  reverence  for  them,  were  continu- 
ally enhanced.  He  learned,  as  a  man  of  tafte^  to 
regard  the  philofophy  and  eloquence  of  Plato,  of 
Ariftotle,  of  Demofthenes,  with  the  fame  venera- 
tion with  which  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf,  as 
a  lawyer,  to  view  the  Code  of  Theodofius  or  the 
Inftitute  of  Juftinian.  While  his;  enthufiaftic  admi- 
ration of  the  literature  of  Antiquity,  increafed  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  degeneracy  and  comparative 
meannefs  of  all  that  was  modern,  proceeded,  by 
degrees,  to  fupreme  contempt,  and  unutterable 
difguft. 

Nor  was  this  progrefs  of  his  literary  partiali- 
ties, in  any  way,  ftrange  or  unaccountable.  Thofe 
books,  from  which  he  formed  his  judgement  of 
the  excellence  of  the  literature  of  antiquity,  were 
certainly  among  the  moft  perfect  productions  of 
human  genius.  But,  they  were  commentators, 
and  verbal  critics,  and"  reporters  in  the  Scottifli 
law,  and  crabbed  theologians,  and  monkifh  hiftori- 
ans,  and  fcholaftic  metaphyficians,  who,  at  that  time, 
compofed  the  aflemblage  of  his  literary  acquaint* 
ance  among  the  writers  of  modern  times.  His  pre- 
poffeffions  were  therefore  immoveably  rooted,  before 
he  had  been  led  to  give  to  the  bed  and  moft  capti- 
vating advocates  for  the  moderns,  a  fair  hearing. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  progrefs  of  his  profeflional 
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life  advanced  him  to  (hare  thofe  higher  honours  and 
emoluments  which  are  acceflible  to  the  Scottifa 
Advocate.  His  family  was  refpectable.  He  enjoyed 
a  fmall  patrimonial  eftate,  and  fome  fhare  of  poli- 
tical interelT.  He  was  efteemed  as  a  lawyer.  He 
was  honoured  as  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity, 
utterly  incapable  of  permitting  any  other  coniider- 
ation  to  prevail,  in  his  breait,  over  the  facred 
regard  ever  due  to  juftice.  In  the  year  1767,  he  ob- 
tained a  Judges'  feat,  on  the  bench  of  the  Scottiih 
Court  of  Seflion.  During  thofe  many  years  which 
have,  fmce,  elapfed,  he  has  continued  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  that  high  office,  with  an  ailiduity,  a 
patience,  a  clear  intelligence,  and  an  uprightnefs, 
which  do  honour  even  to  juftice  herfelf. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  praife,  we  may  mention  one 
(hiking  proof.  The  Court  of  Seffion  is  the  higheft; 
Court  known  in  Scotland,  for  decifion  in  civil  caufes. 
Every  fuit  or  litigation,  may  be  brought  before  this 
court,  by  appeal  from  the  inferior  judicatures  : 
And  there  are  few  acYions  too  petty,  to  be  profecut- 
ed  before  it,  even  in  the  fir  ft  inftance.  The  bufmefs 
of  the  court,  is,  in  confequence,  aim  oft  too  great 
and  multifarious  to  be  regularly  difpatched  without 
an  inconliderate  haitc,  by  which  the  ends  of  juftice 
might  be  defeated.  On  this  account,  it  is  a  rule, 
for  at  leall  one  of  the  judges,  under  the  title  of 
LORD  ORDINARY,  to  fit  alone,  in  an  outer  cham- 
ber, on  the  ufual  days  of  bufmefs,  for  the  purpofe 
of  hearing  and  determining  in  all  caufes  at  their 
firft  introduction  into  this  court:  Nor  is  it,  till 

after 
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after  three  fucceffive  fentenccs,  or  inter  locutors,  (hall 
have  been  pronounced  in  it  by  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
and  (till  without  fatisfying  one  or  another  of  the 
parties,  that  a  caufe  may  be,  at  laft  argued  before 
the  whole  court  of  fefiion.  Very  much  of  the 
moft  laborious  bufinefs  of  the  court,  is,  therefore, 
tranfatted  by  the  judges,  afting  fucceilively  in  the 
capacity  of  Lord  Ordinary.  The  lawyers  and  their 
clients  are  exceedingly  anxious,  in  every  fair  and 
honeftly- intended  fuit,  to  bring  it  before  one  of 
the  judges  as  Lord  Ordinary,  who  is  the  moft 
upright,  the  moft  patient,  the  moft  confcientioufly 
affiduous  ;  who  is  the  moft  profound  as  a  lawyer, 
and  poffeffes  the  moft  of  that  ftrong  fenfe  and 
vigorous  difcernment,  which  are  the  bed  qualities 
for  difentangling  right  and  expediency  from  what- 
ever perplexities  they  may  be  involved  in.- — Now, 
ever  fince  Lord  Monboddo  was  raifed  to  the  bench, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  folicitude  among 
the  praftifing  lawyers  and  their  clients,  to  com- 
mence their  aftions  at  law  before  him,  as  Lord 
Ordinary,  in  preference  to  almoft  any  other  of  his 
brother-judges.  A  more  ftriking  proof  of  refpecl 
for  the  abilities,  the  integrity,  and  the  faithful  dili- 
gence of  a  judge,  could  not  be  eafily  produced. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  led 
him  to  attempt  the  compofition  of  a  work,  which 
might  raife  his  name  to  diftin&ion  among  men  or' 
Letters.  This  was  juft  the  period  when  Scotfmen 
began  to  think,  that,  notwithftanding  the  barbarous 
incorreftnefs  of  their  native  dialect,  they  might  ftf- 
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pire,  with  fair  hopes,  to  eminence,  in  Englifh  lite- 
rature.    Elegance!  elegance!  elegance!  was  the  gene- 
ral cry.     The  Latin  was  difcarded  from  being  the 
language  of  the  Leftures  in  the  univerfities.  Clafiical 
erudition  and  profound  refearch  were  conceived  to 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  power  of  happy 
compofition  in  a  modern  language  :  What  was  call- 
ed Fine  Writing  ;  and  an  originality  of  philofophical 
genius,  to  be  difplayed  in  the  proportion  and  the 
defence  of  paradoxes  ,  were  efteemed  to  be  the 
only  things,  to  which  the  praife  of  literary  or  fcien* 
tific  excellence,  could  be  juftly  due  :    It  was  by 
the  imitation  of  the  mod  elaborately  finifhed  pro- 
du£tions  of  French  philofophy  and  eloquence,  that 
the  Scots  hoped  to  rival  the  beft  writings  of  their 
Englifh  neighbours.     David  Hume,  Lord  Kaimes, 
Dr.  William  Robertfon,  James  Macpherfon,  Dr. 
Adam  Fergufon,  Gilbert  Stuart,  even  Adam  Smith, 
were  all  of  one  fchool,  of  which  thefe  were  the 
literary  principles.  To  be  a  profound  fcholar  in  the 
recondite  parts  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  was 
fuppofed  a  qualification  which  none  but  a  dull  man 
would   ufe   the  pains  to   acquire.     The  logic  of 
Ariftotle  was  exploded,  as  a  vain  gibberifli ;  the 
philofophy  of  Plato,  as  the  wild  dreams  of  an  enthur 
fiaft.  Montefquitu,  Voltaire,  Bojjutt  the  model  of  Ro- 
bertfon's  imitation,  and  a  few  other  French  writers, 
with  fome  favourite  Englilh  ones,  were  fancied  to 
have  engrofled  every  defirable  literary  excellence. 
A  mechanical  elegance  was,  with  finical- anxiety, 
ftudied,  which   materially   differed,   in   its  form?, 

from; 
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from  that  elegance  which  has  been  exemplified  by 
fome  of  the  moft  admired  writers  of  antiquity. 
Triplets,  alliteration,  fhort  periods  inceffantly  break- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  fenfe,  a  flippancy  of  wit 
and  a  vifible  affechition  of  ornament  little  known 
to  the  ancients,  maxims  of  bufmefs  and  of  philofo- 
phy  abfolutely  at  war  with  thofe  of  antiquity,  were 
the  dulciavitia  which  Monboddo  beheld  his  literary 
contemporaries  of  Scotland,  admire  and  cultivate 
the  moft  paffionately. 

This  facrilegious  contempt  of  the  philofophy  and 
literature  of  the  ancients,  naturally  provoked  the 
warmeft  indignation  of  Lord  Monboddo,  their  ardent 
admirer.  Indignation,  confpiring  with  his  former 
enthufiafm  for  antiquity,  exalted  that  temper  of 
mind  to  a  pitch  of  the  higheft  extravagance.  All 
modern  excellence,  whether  in  language,  in  com- 
pofition,  in  moral,  or  even  in  phyfjcal,  fcience,  ap- 
peared to  him  but  the  wcakncfs  and  prefumptuous 
folly  of  the  human  inte'lle£t  dwindling  down  towards, 
abfolute  fatuity.  He  refolvecl,  that  his  fir  ft  work 
ihould  afford,  to  the  confufion  and  aftonifhment  of 
the  moderns,  a  complete  vindication  of  the  wifdom 
and  eloquence  of  his  admired  ancients.  The  firft 
volumes  of  his  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE, were,  in  confequence  of  this  refolution,  at 
length,  given  to  the  Public. 

Thefe  volumes   were  perufed  by   critics,   with 

fentiment.s     of    mingled     refpect,     ridicule,    and 

indignation.     With    the   philofophical    hiftory   of 

language,    his  plan    neceflarily    involved    that  of 
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civility  and  knowledge.  He  carried  his  refearches 
to  a  time  remote  beyond  the  records  of  hiftory, 
when  men  might  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs  no  means 
of  the  vocal  communication  of  their  thoughts,  but 
natural  and  inarticulate  founds.  Abftracling,  in 
imagination,  from  the  rational  fuperiority  of  Many 
whatever  feems  to  depend  on  his  ufe  of  artificial 
language,  as  a  fign  of  thought ;  he  reprefented  the 
earlier  generations  of  the  human  race,  as  having 
been  little,  if  at  all,  exalted  in  intelligence,  above 
the  ape  and  the  Ouran-Otitang,  whofe  form  bears  a 
refemblance  to  the  human.  The  fpirit  of  paradox, 
or  fomething  better,  e\fen  inclined  him  to  believe, 
that  thofe  rude  men  who  wanted  articulate  lan- 
guage, muft  have  had  tails  ;  of  which  they  might 
gradually  diveft  themfelves,  either  by  attentions  to 
the  breed,  like  thofe  of  a  Cully,  or  a  Bakewell, — or 
by  continually  docking,  till  the  tail  was  utterly  ex- 
tirpated, even  in  the  progeny.  With  Roufleau,  he 
viewed,  with  envy,  many  of  the  advantages  of  favage 
life.  Tracing,  more  flightly,  the  progrefs  of  lan- 
guage in  the  Eaft, — and  the  origin  of  alphabetical 
writing  from  the  continual  abbreviation  of  the 
Hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  as  it  had  been  explained 
by  Warburton  ;  he  eagerly  advanced  to  the  analyfis 
and  hiflory  of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
So  perfect  in  all  the  excellencies  of  fpeech,  did  this 
language  appear  to  him;  that  he  could  not  conceive 
it  to  have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  ufes  of 
focial  life  •>  but  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  a  grand 
fyftem,  formed  by  the  confenting  labours  of  philofo- 
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phers.  Its  confufion  of  dialers;  its  anomalous 
modes  and  tenfes  5  ail  the  irregularities  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  many  of  its  verbs ;  appeared  to  be  only  fo 
many  perfections  of  order  and  beauty.  As  there 
muft  be  a  relation  between  the  outline  of  the  body, 
and  the  clothes  which  are  becomingly  fitted  upon 
it ;  as  there  is  a  neceflary  connexion  between  fpeech 
and  the  thoughts  which  are  conveyed  in  it ;  fo  Lord 
Monboddo,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  language 
of  Grecian  eloquence  and  fcience,  was  fo  much  the 
more  moved  to  admire  all  the  knowledge  of  which 
it  had  been  made  the  vehicle,  as  the  confummate 
perfection  of  human  wifdom.  The  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  of  Ariftotle,  dwelling  among  thofe  pri- 
mary ideas  of  which  human  things  were  but  the 
faint,  imperfect  refemblances,  appeared  to  him  to 
•exhibit  the  meditations  of  Gods :  The  philofophy  of 
a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  and  the  reft  of  the  moderns, 
trifling  among  the  phoenomena  of  material  nature, 
feemed,  as  it  were,  but  the^y,  or  the  filly  conjectures, 
of  fo  many  children.  The  periods  of  a  mile,  the  par- 
ticles whofe  import  might  elude  the  difcovery  of  the 
mod  expert  grammarians,  connectives  exceeding  the 
number  of  the  Jubftantives  and  attributives  with 
which  they  were  affbciated,  the  endlefs  involutioa 
of  fentence  within  fentence,  and  whatever  other 
forms  in  competition,  familiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
had  begun  to  be  rejected  by  his  contemporaries, 
— thefe  Lord  Monboddo  fondly  praifed,  and  ilrove 
to  imitate,  as  the  cflential  ingredients  of  literary 
elegance.  The  peculiarities  of  modern  eloquence, 

he 
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he  condemned,  as  fo  many  wretched  barbarifms. 
Allying  himfelf,  in  the  enthufiafm  of  his  heated 
imagination,  more  with  the  ancients  whom  he  lov- 
ed and  admired,  than  with  the  moderns  among  whom 
he  was  fated  to  Jive;  he  treated  every  thing  in  which 
thefelafr.  were  concerned,  with  a  haughty  contempt, 
which  might  feem  to  imply  an  overweening  pre* 
ference  of  himfelf  to  all  his  contemporaries. 

Thofe  critics  who  were  partial  to  modern  lite- 
rature, on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  that  of 
antiquity  ;  or  who,  though  not  unacquainted  with 
the  more  popular  of  the  ancient  authors,  were, 
however,  ftrangers  to  the  deeper  myfteries  of 
Greek  erudition  ;  condemned  Lord  Monboddo's 
work,  with  bitter  and  contemptuous  cenfure. 
The  Scottifh  literati,  almoft  to  a  man,  declared  it  to 
be  unworthy  of  periifal,  with  any  other  view,  than 
to  be  amufed  by  its  ridiculous  abfurdity.  Gilbert 
.Stuart,  full  of  the  arrogant  confidence  of  youth- 
ful genius;  and,  in  writing,  fond  of  all  thofe 
peculiarities  of  the  moderns,  which  Lord  Moi> 
boddo  had  the  mod  zealoufly  reprobated ;  at- 
tacked his  book,  in  a  Review  that  was  then 
publiihed  at  Edinburgh,  with  all  the  fierce  malig- 
nity of  a  Portugucfe  inquilitor  enjoying  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  a  detected  Jew  ;  or  of  an  American 
favage  putting  his  captive  to  death,  amidft  every 
refinement  of  torture.  It  was,  in  general,  agreed  to 
regard  Monboddo's  learning  as  pedantic  ;  his  tafte 
as  grofs  and  fantaftic ;  his  fiyle  of  writing,  as  un- 
couth and  barbarous ;  his  fpeculatipns  as  un 
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phical.  Nothing,  it  was  faid,  but  the  ftrange  ab- 
furdity  of  Ms  opinions,  could  have  hindered  his 
book  from  falling  dead-born  from  the  prefs. 

In  England,  however,  its  reception  wasfomewhat 
Jefs  unpropitious  to  the  author's  hopes.     Here,  the 
influence  of  the  plan  of  education   at    the  Free 
Schools,  and  particularly  in  the  Univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, (till  maintained  a  fond  reverence  for  claffical 
literature,  and  for  whatever  was  allied  to  it.     The 
author   of    the    Origin   and   Prcgrefs    of   Language 
feemed  a  true  fcholar  of  the  Englifh  fchool.     For 
the  fake  of  his  erudition,  his  claffical  enthufiafm, 
and  his  partiality  for  the  old  Englifh  writers,  in 
preference  to  the  French,  many  of  the  blemifhesand 
peculiarities  of  his  book,  were  to   find   a  ready 
pardon.     Had  he  not  facrilegioufly   prefumed   to 
arraign  the  merits  of  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton  ;  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  attained,  for  a  time,  to  the 
rank  of  a  favourite  among  the  Englifh.     In  the  Jate 
Mr.  Harris,  of  Malmefbury,  he  found  an  admirer 
an-d  literary  friend,  who  was  himfelf  deeply  verfant 
in  Grecian  Jearning  and  philofophy,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly delighted  to  meet  with  one  that  had 
cultivated  thefe  ftudies   with  equal  ardour,   and 
worfhipped  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
as  far  above  all  other   excellence.     At   Oxford, 
indeed,  upon  a  yifit  which  Lord  Monboddo  paid  to 
that  fampus  univerfjty  j  while  he,  for  the  credit  of 
his  erudition,  endeavoured  to  converfe  in  Latin ;  he 
committed  fome  unlucky  blunders,  in  pronunciation 
q&&  Jyllabic  quantity  i' which  are  faid  to  have  quite 
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aftonifhed  the  Oxford-men,  and  to  have  confider- 
ably  lowered  the  high  opinion  they  had,  before, 
conceived  of  his  claffical  erudition. 

Lord  Monboddo  heard  all  the  opinions  of  the 
critics,  with  much  the  fame  temper,  with  which  a 
French  beau  of  the  old  court,  might  hear  any  re- 
marks upon  his  perfonal  appearance  and  accom- 
pliftmerits.  Every  fentiment  of  difapprobation 
that  was  uttered  againft  him,  he  attributed  to  ig- 
norance, to  tafteleffhefs,  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
literature  of  the  age,  or  to  fome  worfe  quality  in 
the  mind  of  the  critic.  But,  for  every  expreffion 
of  applaufe  or  efteem,  with  which  his  book  was 
honoured,  he  thanked  his  own  talents,  tafte,  and 
profound  philofophical  erudition,  which,  wherever 
they  were  judged  before  a  competent  tribunal, 
muft,  of  neceffity,  command  unbounded  approba- 
tion. If  revenge  could  gratify  the  heart  of  a  gram- 
marian and  a  philofopher,  he  had  foon  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fee  ample  vengeance  infli£r.ed  on  Gilbert 
Stuart  and  his  Review.  A  profecution  for  fcandal 
being,  by  certain  perfons,  fecretly  excited  againft 
the  proprietors  of  the  Review,  on  account  of  an 
article,  that  had  appeared  in  it  ;  the  publifhers 
were  condemned  to  pay  cofts  and  damages  to  the 
profecutor;  and  were  fo  difcouraged,  that  they 
refolved  to  abandon  the  publication.  On  the 
bench,  when  this  caufe  was  tried,  Lord  Monboddo 
could  not  help  betraying  fo  much  of  an  offended 
author's  forenefs  of  feelings ;  as  to  declare,  how 
much  thofe  reviewers  had  abufed  hitjifelf  ;  and  to 
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exprefs  his  earned  fatisfa&ion  in  aflliling  to  make 
them  the  .fubje£ts  of  a  fentence,  by  which  the 
malignant  afperity  of  their  criticifm  would  be 
puniflied,  arM  probably  reprefTed.  He  had,  alfo, 
the  pleafure  to  know,  that  his  book  obtained  a 
reafonable  fale,  and  that  its  fame  ferved  confider* 
ably  to  increafe  his  perfonal  celebrity.  His  ene- 
mies, indeed,  pleafed  themfelves  with  afcribing  this 
fale  of  the  book,  and  this  growing  celebrity  of  the 
author,  not  to  any  genuine  merits  in  the  one  or 
the  other,  but  to  the  odd  abfurdity  of  his  opinions, 
and  to  a  fantaftic  fingularity  in  his  habits  of  life, 
arifing  from  them. 

His  private  life  was  fpent  in  the  praftice 
of  all  the  focial  virtues,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
much  domeftic  felicity.  He  had  married  Mife 
Farquharfon,  a  very  amiable  woman,  by  whom 
he  had  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  Although 
rigidly  temperate  in  his  habits  of  life,  he,  how- 
ever, delighted  much  in  the  convivial  fociety  of 
his  friends  :  And  amonsr  thefe  he  could  number 

<D 

almoft  all  the  moft  eminent  of  thofe  who  were 
diftinguimed  in  Scotland  for  virtue,  literature,  or 
genuine  elegance  of  converfation  and  manners. 
One  of  thofe  who  efteemed  him  the  mod  highly, 
was  the  late  Lord  Garden/lone;  a  man  who, 
though  his  propenfities  to  fenfual  pleafure,  and 
his  habits  of  diffipation,  were  very  different  from 
the  fanftity  of  the  manners  of  Monboddo ;  pof- 
fefTed,  however,  no  mean  portion  of  the  fame 
overflowing  benignity  of  difpofition,  the  fame  un- 
impeachable 
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impeachable  integrity  as  a  judge,  the  fame  partial 
fondnefs  for  literature  and  for  the  fine  arts.  Hk 
fon,  a  very  promising  boy,  in  whole  education  he 
took  great  delight,  was,  indeed,  {hatched  away 
from  his  affeftions  by  a  premature  death :  But, 
when  it  was  too  late  for  forrow  and  anxiety  to 
avail,  the  affl  ifted  father  ftirled  the  emotions  of  na- 
ture in  his  bread,  and  wound  up  the  energies  of 
his  foul  to  the  firmed  tone  of  Stoical  fortitude. 
He  was,  in  like  manner,  bereaved  of  his  excellent 
lady,  the  object  of  his  deareft  tendernefs :  and  he 
endured  the  lofs  with  a  fimilar  firmnefs,  fitted  to  do 
honour  either  to  philofophy  or  to  religion. 

In  addition  to  "his  office,  as  a  judge  in  the  fupreme 
Civil  Court,  in  Scotland;  an  offer  was  made  to  him 
of  a  feat  in  the  Court  of  Judiciary,  the  fupreme 
criminal  court.  But,  though  the  emoluments  of 
this  place  would  have  made  a  convenient  addition 
to  his  income,  he  refufed  to  accept  it ;  left  its  bufi- 
nefs  mould  too  much  detach  him  from  the  purfuit 
of  his  favourite  dudies.  His  patrimonial  eftate 
was  fmall ;  not  affording  a  revenue  of  more  than 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Yet,  he  would 
not  raife  the  rents  ;  would  never  difmifs  a 
poor  old  tenant,  for  the  fake  of  any  augmenta- 
tion of  emolument  offered  by  a  richer  dranger ; 
and,  indeed,  mewed  no  particular  folicitude  to  ac- 
complifh  any  improvement  upon  his  lands, — fave 
that  of  having  the  number  of  perfons  who  fliould 
refide  upon  them,  as  tenants,  and  be  there  fuftain- 
cd  by  their  produce^—to  be,  if  poffible,  fuperior  to 

the 
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the  population  of  any  equal  portion  of  the  lands  of 
his  neighbours. 

The  vacations  of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  af- 
forded him  leifure  to  retire  every  year,  in  Spring 
and  in  Autumn,  to  the  country  :  And  he  ufed, 
then,  to  drefs  in  a  ftyle  of  fimplicity,  as  if  he 
had  been  only  a  plain  farmer ;  and  to  live  among 
the  people  upon  his  eftate,  with  all  the  kind  fami- 
liarity and  attention  of  an  aged  father  among  his 
grown-up  children.  It  was  there  he  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  receiving  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  with  his 
friend  James  Bofwcll,  at  the  time  when  thefe  two 
gentlemen  were  upon  their  well-known  journey 
through  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  JOHNSON 
admired  nothing  in  literature,  fo  much,  as  the  dif- 
play  of  a  keen  discrimination  of  human  character, 
a  juft  appreheniion  of  the  principles  of  moral 
action,  and  that  vigorous  common-fenfe  which  is 
the  moft  happily  applicable  to  the  ordinary  con- 
duel  of  life.  Monbodclo  delighted  in  the  refine- 
ments, the  fubtleties,  the  abftra6Hons,  the  affecla- 
tions  of  literature ;  and  in  comparifon  with  thefe, 
defpifed  the  grollhefs  of  modern  tafre,  and  of  com- 
mon affairsl  Johnfon  thought  learning  and  fcience 
10  be  little  valuable,  except  fo  far  as  they  could 
be  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  living  ufe- 
fally  and  happily  with  the  world,  upon  its  own 
terms.  Monboddo's  favourite  fcience  taught  him 
to  look  down  with  contempt,  upon  all  fublunary, 
and  efpecially  upon  all  modern,  things  ;  and  to  fit 
Jife  to  literature  and  philofophy, ,  not  literature  and 
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philofophy  to  life.  James  Bofwell,  therefore,  in 
carrying  Johnfon  to  vifit  Monbo4do,  probably 
thought  of  pitting'  them  one  again  ft  another,  as 
two  game-cocks,  and  promifed  himfelf  much  fport 
from  the  colloquial  conteft  which  he  expected  to 
enfue  between  them.  But  Monboddo  was  too 
hofpitable  and  courteous,  to  enter  into  keen  con- 
tention with  a  ftranger,  in  his  own  houfe.  There 
was  much  talk  between  them,  but  no  angry  con- 
troverfy,  no  exafperation  of  that  difiike  for  each 
other's  well-known  peculiarities  with^  which  they 
had  met.  JOHNSON,  it  is  true,  ftill  continued  to 
think  Lord  Monboddo,  what  he  called  ap'ig'm 
literature. 

To  unfold  and  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  the 
Grecian  phiiofophy,  more  fully  than  could  be  con- 
veniently dune  in  his  book  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Language;  Lord  Monboddo  engaged  in  the 
compofition  of  a  work,  under  the  title  of  Ancient 
Metapbyfics.  His  exprefs  object,  in  this  work,  was, 
to  difplay  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  of  Plato, 
concerning  thofe  primary  and  general  principles, 
which  embrace  alike  all  the  fubordinate  divifions 
of  human  knowledge  ; — to  the  utter  confuiion  of 
Hume  and  his  followers,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
pufh  the  ideal  philofophy  into  an  inconceivable 
fcepticifm  ;-— and  no  lefs  of  Reid  and  Beattie,  and 
.the  other  doughty  opponents  of  Hume  ;  who  had 
laboured  entirely  to  explode  that  philofophy,  as  fit 
only  to  be  an  engine  of  mifchief ;;  and  had  chofen 
rather  to  appeal,  for  the  origin  and  the  certainty 
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of  all  our  knowledge,  to  the  uncertain  feelings, 
and   the  inaccurate  unphilofophical  language,  of 
men  in  common  life.    It  muft,  indeed,  be  confefled, 
that  no  philofopher  of  modern  times,  no  logician, 
no  naturalift,  no  botanift,  no  chymift,  has  outdone, 
in  his  arrangements,  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  Ariftotle.     It  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
fubtlety,  and  the  arch  fimplicity,  of  the  Socratic 
reafonings  upon  .the  morality  and  the  expediencies 
of  human  aclion,  has  fcarcely  ever  yet  been  equal- 
led.    It  is,  like  wife,  true,  that  the  theories  of  the 
moderns,  concerning  the  general  principles  of  mo- 
ral fcience,  are,  at  leaft,  as  remote  from  genuine 
fcientific  truth,  as  thofe  of  the  ancients ;  and  even 
that  the  moderns  have  added  much  lefs  than  was 
to  be  expected,  to  the  detail  of  the  moral  pheno- 
mena of  focial  life.     But,  in  this  work  of    Lord 
Monbocklo's,  ancient  metaphyfical  fcience  appears 
more  genuine,  indeed,  and  lefs  fophifticated,  but 
almoft  equally  uncouth  and  abftrufe,  as  in  the  vo- 
lumes of   the    Monkifh  Schoolmen.     Both  Mon- 
boddo  and  his  friend  Harris  have  too  often  mif- 
taken  the  peculiarities   of  the  exterior  form,  for 
the  efTence,  of  ancient  philofophy.    Its  hidden  foul* 
has   eluded  their  grafp.     For  the  pure  virgin-ore, 
they  prefent  to  us  all  the  impurities  of  the  gangue. 
Their  partiality  to  the  very  blemifhes  of  that  philo- 
fophy,   has   hindered  them  from  difcerning,   and 
doing  juftice   to,    its  genuine   excellence.     Mon- 

*    Untvvifting  all  the  chains  that  tiu 
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boddo's  indent  Metapbyfics,  diftinguiihed  by  almoft 
all  the  fame  faults,  and  the  fame  merits,  as  his 
book  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language, 
has  never  become  even  fo  popular  as  this  lad  work : 
For  who  would  read  it,  but  the  profound  fcholar, 
who  will  do  much  better  to  ftudy  what  it  teaches, 
in  the  original  writings  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and 
Xenophon  ? 

On  his  vifits  to  London,  Lord  Monboddo   met 
v.  it.h  fo  many  more  men  of  profound  erudition,  than 
he  had  opportunity  to  converfe  with,  at  the  places 
of  his  ordinary  reiidence;  that  a  journey  to  the 
t  Hpital  became  a  very  favourite  amufement  of  his 
periods  of  vacation  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  court 
to  which  he  belonged.    For  a  while,  he  accuftom- 
ed  himfelf  to  make  this  journey,  once  a  year.     A 
carriage,  a  vehicle  that  was  not  in  common  ufe 
among  the  ancients,  he  coniidered  as  an  engine  of 
effeminacy  and  lloth,  which  it  was  difgraceful  for 
a  man  to  make  ufe  of,  in  travelling.     To  be  drag- 
ged at  the  tail   of  a  horfe,  inftead  of  mounting 
upon  his  back, — feemed,  in  his  eyes,  to  be  a  truly 
ludicrous  degradation   of  the  genuine  dignity  of 
human    nature.     In    all  his  journies,    therefore, 
between  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  was  wont  to 
ride  on  horfeback,  with  a  fingle  fervant  attending 
him.     He  continued  this  practice,  without  finding 
it  too  fatiguing  for  his  ftrength,  till  he  was  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age.     Within 
thefe   few  years,   on  his  return   from  a  laft  vifir, 
which  he  made  of  purpofe  to  take  leave,  before 

his 
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his  death,  of  all  his  old  friends  in  London,  he  be- 
came exceedingly  ill  upon  the  road;  was  unable  to 
proceed ;  and  had  he  not  been  overtaken  by  a  Scot- 
tifh  friend*  who  prevailed  with  him  to  travel,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  in  a  carriage  ;  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  actually  perimed  by  the  way  fide,  or 
breathed  his  laft  in  fome  dirty  inn.  Since  that  time* 
he  has  not  again  attempted  an  equeilrian  journey 
to  London* 

In  London,  his  vifits  were  exceedingly  accept- 
able to  all  his  friends,  whether  of  the  literary  or 
the  fafhionable  world.  He  was  fuch  an  amiable 
humourift;  oddity  and  whim  were,  in  his  charac- 
ter, fo  intereftingly  aflbciated  with  learning,  inge- 
nuity, and  virtue,  that  it  was  impoffible  not  to  be 
greatly  pleafed  and  amufed  with  his  perfonal  ap- 
pearance, his  manners,  and  his  converfation.  He 
delighted  to  fhew  himfelfat  Court:  And  the  King 
is  faid  to  have  taken  a  pleafure  in  converting  with 
the  old  man,  with  a  diftinguifhing  notice  that 
could  not  but  be  very  flattering  to'huii,  He  ufed 
to  mingle,  with  great  fatisfaftion,  with  the  learned 
and  the  ingenious,  at  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Montague, 
However,  after  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harris, 
he  found  a  very  fenfible  diminution  of  the  plea- 
fure he  had  been  wont  to  enjoy  in  the  fociety 
of  London. 

A  confutation  of  body,  naturally  framed  to 
wear  well  and  laft  long,  was  ftrengthened  to 
Lord  Monboddo,  by  exercife,  guarded  by  temper- 
ance, and  by  a  tenor  of  mind  too  firm  to  be  deeply 
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broken  in  upon  by  thofe  paflions  which  confume 
the  principles  of   life.     In  the  country,   he    has 
always  ufed  much  the  exercifes  of  walking  in  the 
open  air,  and  of  riding.     The  cold  bath  is  a  mean 
of  preferving  the  health,  to  which  he  has  recourfe 
in  all  feafons,  amid  every  feverity  of  the  weather, 
under  every  inconvenience  of  indifpofition  or  bufi- 
neis,  with  a  perfevcrance  invincible.     He  has  been 
accuftomed,  alike  in  winter  and  in  fummer,  to  rife 
from  bed  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and, 
without  lofs  of  time,  to  betake  himfelf  to  ftudy  or 
wholefome  exercife.     It  is  faid,  that  he  has  even 
found  the  ufe  of  what  he  calls  the  air-bath,  or  the 
practice  of  cccafionally  walking  about ,  for  Jome  minutes, 
naked,  in  a  room  filled  iviih  frefo  and  cool,  air,  to  be 
highly  falutary.     With  fome  of  the  ancient  legif- 
lators,  with  fome  favage  tribes  whofe  ufages  have 
become  known  to  us  5    and  with  Mr.  Locke,  as 
that    philofopher    has    explained   his    fentiments 
in  his    Treatife    on    Education ;   Lord   Monbod- 
do  believes,  tltat   the  conilitution  of  the  human 
body, — even  when  it  is    fickly  and  feeble, — but 
much  more  when  it  pofTelTes  a  natural  foundnefs, 
of  fome  force  to  refift  the  invafion  of  difeafe, — is  to 
be  invigorated  and  beft  preferved  in  health, — by 
expofure  to  want,  fatigue,  inclemency  of  weather, 
and  to  all  thofe  viciffitudes  of  enjoyment  and  en- 
durance which  are  ufually  accounted  dangerous,— 
not  by  that  tender   care,  luxurious  maintenance, 
and  anxiety  of  precaution,  which,  in  this  effemi- 
nate age,  are  fo  generally  deemed  neceflary. 

His 
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His  eldeft  daughter  became,  many  years  fince, 
the  wife  of  Kirkpatrick  Williamjon^  Efq.  a  gentle- 
man who  holds  a  refpeftable  office  in  the  Court  of 
Seflion,  and  is  univerfally  beloved  and  efteemed.— 
His  fecond  daughter,  in  perfonal  lovelinefs  one  of 
the  fmeft  women  of  the  age,  was  beheld,  ,in  every 
public  place,  with  general  admiration,  and  was 
fought  in  marriage  by  many  fuitors.  Her  mind 
was  endowed  with  all  her  father's  benevolence  of 
temper,  and  with  all  his  tafte  for  elegant  literature, 
without  any  portion  of  his  whims,  or  humourift 
prepofleffions.  It  was  her  chief  delight,  to  be  the 
nurfe  and  the  companion  of  her  father's  declining 
age.  It  is  (he  who  is  elegantly  praifed  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  the  MIRROR,  as  rejecting  the  moft 
flattering  and  advantageous  opportunities  of  fettle- 
ment  in  marriage,  that  Ihe  might  amufe  a  father's 
lonelinefs,  nurfe  the  fickly  infirmity  of  his  age,  and 
cheer  him  with  all  the  tender  cares  of  filial  affec- 
tion and  felf-denial.  Her  prefence  contributed  to 
draw  around  him,  in  his  houfe,  and  at  his  table, 
all  that  was  truly  refpe&able  among  the  youth. 
She  mingled  in  the  world  of  fafhion,  without 
fharing  its  follies  ;  and  heard  thofe  flatteries  which 
are  there  addrefTed  to  youth  and  beauty,  without 
being  betrayed  to  that  light  and  felfifh  vanity  which 
is  often,  the  only  fentiment  that  fills  the  heart  of 
the  high-praifed  beauty.  She  delighted  in  read- 
ing, in  literary  converfation,  in  poetry,  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  without  contracting,  from  this  tafte,  any 
of  that  pedantic  felf-conceit  and  affectation  which 
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ufually  chara£terize  literary  ladies,  and  whofe  pre- 
fence  never  fails  to  frighten  away  the  domeftic  vir- 
tues, the  graces,  the  delicacies,  and  all  the  more 
interefting  charms  of  the  fex.  When  Burns,  the 
well-known  Scottifh  poet,  firft  arrived  from  the 
plough  in  Ayrfhire,  to  publifli  his  poems  in  Edin- 
burgh, there  were  none  by  whom  he  was  more 
zealoufly  patronized,  than  by  Lord  Monboddo  and 
his  lovely  daughter.  No  man's  feelings  were  ever 
more  powerfully  or  more  exquifitely  alive,  than 
thofe  of  the  ruftic  bard,  to  the  emotions  of  grati- 
tude, or  to  the  admiration  of  the  good  and  the 
fair.  In  a  poem  which  he. at  that  time  wrote,  as  a 
panygerical  addrefs  to  Edinburgh,  he  took  occa- 
fion  to  celebrate  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  Mifs 
Burnet,  in,  perhaps,  the  fineft  ftanza  of  the  whole ; 

"  Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

"  Gay  as  the  gilded  fummer  fky, 
"  Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn, 

"  Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy  ! 

**  Fair  B ftrikes  th'  adoring  eye  ; 

«'  Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  fancy  ihine  ; 
"  1  fee  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

««  And  own  his  work,  indeed,  divine!" 

She  was  the  ornament  of  the  elegant  focietyof  the 
city  in  which  me  refided,  her  father's  pride,  and 
the  comfort  of  his  domeftic  life  in  his  declining 
years.  Every  amiable  and  every  noble  fentiment 
was  familiar  to  her  heart ;  every  female  virtue  was 
exemplified  in  her  life.  Yet,  this  woman,  thus 
lovely,  thus  elegant,  thus  wife  and  virtuous ;  whofe 
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life,  for  the  confolation  of  her  father,  fliould  have 
been  prolonged  till  fhe  had  clofed  his  dying  eyes  in 
peace  ;  who,  for  a  blefTmg  to  fociety,  fliould  have 
been  fpared,  till  (lie  had  fet  the  fame  example  in 
'  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother 
which  flie  had  exhibited  in  performing  thofe  of  a 

daughter ; this  woman  was  to  be  cut  off  in  the 

flower  of  her  age,  and  to  leave  her  father  bereft  of 
the  laft  tender  tie  which  bound  him  to  fociety  and 
to  life  !  She  died  about  fix  years  fince,  of  a  con- 
fumption,  a  difeafe  that,  in  Scotland,  proves  too 
often  fatal  to  the  lovelieft  and  moft  promifing 
among  the  fair  and  the  young.  Neither  hrs  phiio- 
fophy,  nor  the  neceffary  torpor  of  the  feelings  of 
extreme  old  age,  could  hinder  Lord  Monboddo 
from  being  very  deeply  afflicted  by  fo  grievous  a 
lofs.  From  that  time,  he  began  to  droop  exceed- 
ingly in  his  health  and  fpirits.  His  life  is  yet  pro- 
longed, not  without  the  difcharge  of  its  duties, 
and  fome  relifh  for  its  fatisfaclions.  But,  it  is  not 
poflible,  that  the  world  can  now  be  to  him  what 
it  was  before.  And,  though  his  mind  may  iriJl 
retain  much  of  its  former  ftrength,  yet  his  bodily 
frame  is  now,  at  laft,  declining  into  extreme  im- 
becility. 

Of  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  diftinguifbed, 
in  Scotland,  for  literature,  among  Lord  Mon bod- 
do's  contemporaries,  many  of  the  moft  amiable 
and  elegant  have  been  accuftomed  to  frequent  his 
houfe,  to  enjoy  his  patronage,  and  to  liften  with 
the  refpeft  of  difciples,  to  his  converfation.  That 
N  N  '4  pious, 
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pious,  wife,  and  amiable  man,  the  late  Dr.  "T'bcmas 
Blacklock, — who,  under  the  difadvantages  of  biind- 
nefs,  from  early  infancy,  had  attained  to  high  emi- 
nence in  poetry,  in  mufic,  in  clafiical,  and  in 
ethical  knowledge, — ufed,  to  the  very  laft  period  of 
his  life,  to  be  a  frequent  and  welcome  gueft  at 
Lord  Monboddo's  table,  and  to  enjoy  his  lord- 
fhip's  converfation  with  a  very  high  relilh.  Pro- 
feffor  Planter,  of  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
Editor  of  the  almcft  immaculate  ST.  ANDREW'S 
CLASSICS, — an  erudite  fcholar,  who,  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  Parrs,  the  Pcrjonsy  and  the  Heyms 
of  the  age, — perhaps  to  be  ranked  at  the  very  head 
of  them, — wants  only  to  be  more  extenfively 
known, — was  initiated  in  deep  erudition  while  he 
acted  as  Lord  Monboddo's  fecretary,  was  pro- 
moted to  his  profeilorfhip  by  his  lordihip's  interefl, 
and  has  ever  lince  continued  to  venerate  him 
equally  as  his  m after  and  his  patron.  The  late 
Lord  Elliocky  alfo, — one  of  the  ableft  Greek  fcho- 
lars  of  the  age, — who  formed  one  of  the  fineft 
libraries  in  Britain,  which  remains  in  the  poilef- 
fion  of  his  fucceflbr,  Colonel  Yeitch  of  Elliock, 
and  in  fele&ion,  if  not  in  number,  might  well 
deferve  to  be  compared  with  the  Pinellian 
and  the  Harleian  libraries, — lived  in  habits  of 
great  literary  and  convivial  intimacy*  with  Lord 
Monboddo.  When  the  eloquent  and  interefting 
DUGALD  STUART  firft  began  to  lecture  upon  Moral 
Philo/Lfby,  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh ;  though 
he  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  his  ftudents, 

to 
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to  notice  with  cenfure,  fome  of  Lord  Monboddo's 
favourite  opinions ;  yet  his  lordfhip  took  great 
pleafure  in  attending,  as  an  occafional  auditor,  in 
his  clafs-roorn,  and  in  remarking  the  extraordinary 
promife  of  talents  fitted  to  enlighten  and  adorn 
the  age,  which  Mr.  Stuart  even  then  exhibited. 
Dr.  James  Gregory,  in  whofe  character  true  worth 
and  original  genius,  not  without  a  certain  dafli  of 
interefling  eccentricity,  are  combined,  perhaps 
in  as  ample  a  proportion,  as  they  were  ever 
beuowed  in,  upon  any  of  the  fons  of  men, — is 
another  of  Lord  Monboddo's  younger  friends, 
who  flill  fondly  cultivates  the  venerable  old  man's 
intimacy,  and  delights,  to  cheer  his  declining 
years  with  frequent  and  refpe6tfifl  attentions. 
Mr.  Andrew  Dalzid,  too,  the  very  learned  pro- 
fefTor  of  Greek,  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh; 
and  who  is  remarkable  for  writing  Latin  prcfe, 
with  a  correftnefs  and  a  delicacy  unequalled 
among  his  contemporaries,  at  home  or  abroad ; 
has  long  been  among  the  favourite  friends  of  Lord 
Monboddo  ;  and  takes  pleafure  to  difcufs  with 
his  lordfhip,  in  converfation,  thofe  many  difco- 
veries  with  which  his  ftudies,  from  time  to  time, 
enrich  the  province  of  erudition;  and  which  he 
can  communicate  only  .by  epiftolary  correfpond- 
ence,  to  his  illuftrious  friend  and  admirer,  the 
celebrated  Hcyns,  of  Gottingen, — the  Coryphaeus 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  among  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Lord  Monboddo  flill  continues  to  amufe  himfelf 

with 
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with  his  wonted  ftudies.  It  is  not  long  fince  he 
publiflied  an  additional  volume  of  his  Origin  and 
Progrefs  of  Language,  in  which  he  difcovers  all  his 
ancient  partialities  to  be  ftill  unchanged.  He  is 
now  a  very  old  man ;  and  the  ftate  of  his  health 
is  extremely  feeble.  The  attentions  of  his  worthy 
fon-in-law,  and  furviving  daughter,  and  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  amiable  grand-children,  contribute 
greatly  to  cheer  the  evening  of  his  life.  Nothing 
but  extraordinary  indifpolition,  is  allowed  to  de- 
tain him  from  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  in  the 
Court  of  Seflion.  He  retains  all  his  wonted  charity 
and  benignity  of  fpirit.  He  is  underftood  to  have 
neither  augmented  nor  impaired  his  paternal  eftate. 
Seldom  will  the  world  behold,  again,  fuch  a  com- 
pound of  genius,  worth,  erudition,  and  odd  en- 
thufiaftic  prepoffeffions,  as  his  character  exhibits, 


LORD  VISCOUNT  HOOD, 

ADMIRAL    OF    THE    BLUE. 

THE  fpirit  of  the  chriftian  religion  is  manifeftly 
averfe  to  war,  but  notwithftanding  this,  certain  it 
is,  no  clafs  of  the  community  has  produced  a 
greater  number  of  naval  and  military  officers  than 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fubjecl:  of  this  article  was  born  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  and  his  father  was  firft  vicar  of  Butleigh, 
in  that  county,  and  then  rector  of  Thornecombe, 
in  Devonfhire.  His  place  of  refidence  and  eduea- 
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tion,  after  he  had  grown  up,  being  in  a  maritime 
fituation,  probably  gave  him  a  tafte  for  a  feafaring 
life;  and  his  propenfity  to  that  calling  being  irre- 
fiftible,  he  was  Rationed  on  the  quarter  deck  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  entered  on  the  books  as  a  mid- 
fhipman.  Happening  to  ferve  under  Admiral 
Smith,  who  fat  as  prefident  of  the  famous  court- 
martial  on  the  unfortunate  Byng,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  by  his  patronage,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  on  various  occafions,  by 
his  perfonal  intrepidity  :  in  confequence  of  one 
aft  of  gallantry  in  particular,  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  hand,  but  happily  effected  his  purpofe, 
which  was  the  moft  defperate  an  officer  can  be 
employed  in — that  of  cutting  out  and  capturing 
a  vefiel  belonging  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  an 
armed  boat. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  conteft, 
denominated  from  the  period  of  its  duration  the 
Jeven  years'  war,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
poft-captain,  and  foon  after  obtained  the  Veftal, 
a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  Having  left  Port£- 
mouth,  on  the  i3th  of  February,  1759,  under 
Admiral  Holmes,  and  happening  to  be  to  wind- 
ward, he  defcried  the  Bellona,  a  French  vefiel 
of  equal  force,  commanded  by  Count  Beau- 
honoir,  on  this,  Captain  Hood  inftantly  made 
fail  a-heady  came  to  clofe  quarters,  and  com- 
menced and  continued  an  action  of  nearly  four 
hours'  duration,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
his  antagonift. 

On 
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On  this  occafion,  he  certainly  had  the  advan- 
tage over  the  enemy,  in  what  is  emphatically 
termed  a  clean  flip,  jult  out  of  port,  while  the 
count's  had  been  abfent  many  months  from  Eu- 
rope, and  was  then  on  her  return  from  Mar* 
tinico.,  which  had  been  attacked  by  an  Engliih 
fquadron,  and  foon  after  furrendered  to  hb  Ma- 
jefly's  arms.  This,  however,  was  confidered  as 
fo  gallant  an  action,  that  the  famous  circumna- 
vigator, Lord  Anfon,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  prefented  the  young  captain  to 
George  II.  and  he  had  the  command  of  the 
Africa  of  fixty-four  guns  immediately  conferred 
upon  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  conduct. 

On  the  peace  of  Paris,  Captain  Hood,  with  a 
crowd  of  other  brave  fea-officers,  as  well  as  the 
veflels  they  had  commanded,  were  laid  up  in 
ordinary.  He,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  moored  in  a  very  profperous  birth;  for  know- 
ing that  intereft  in  times  of  tranquillity  was  to 
the  full  as  good  as  merit  during  hoftilities,  and 
induced,  no  doubt,  alfo  by  the  flill  more  power- 
ful feduftions  of  love  and  attachment,  he  had 
contrived.,  in  1753,  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Mifs  Sufanna  Lindzee,  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth,  a  gentleman  who  pofTerTed 
great  intereft  in  tn'e  corporation.  By  this  lady 
he  had  a  fon,  born  in  the  courfe  of  the  fucceed- 
ing  year,  who  is  now  the  Honorable  Captain 
Hood,  an  officer  not  inferior  to  his  father  in 
point  of  bravery  and  enterprize,  and  who  ha,s 

diftinguifhed 
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diftinguifhed  himfelf  very  eminently  in  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  by  the  fcamaiirlike 
conduct  he  difplayed  in  efcaping  from  the  baU 
teries  of  Toulon,  the  port  of  which  he  had  entered 
under  the  idea  of  its  being  (till  in  the  pofieffion 
of  the  Englifli. 

When  the  unfortunate  conteft  toojk  place  with 
America,  the  fubjecl:  of  tbefe.  memoirs  accepted 
a  command,  and  it  is  not  a  little  memorable, 
that  but  one  *  military,  and  no  one  naval  officer, 
feemed  to  think  it  either  unconditional  or 
unjuft.  In  November,  1768,  we  find  him  on 
the  Bofton  ftation,  and  it  is  much  to  his  honour, 
that  while  General  Gage,  and  many  others,  were 
deceiving  the  nation  and  the  miniftry,  about  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  general,  and  anticipating  the  fpeedy 
punifhment  of  Wafhington,  Adams,  Hancock, 
&c.  then  denominated  "  rebels,"  but  now  re- 
cognized by  recent  treaties  among  <(  our  good 
and  faithful  allies,"  he  boldly  and  manfully  told 
the  truth,  and  defcribed  the  colonies  as  in  a 
ftate  of  ferment  and  difiatisfadlion,  not  ealily  to 
be  quieted. 

In  a  fhort  time,  France,  governed  by  the  ufual 
policy  of  itates,  and  deeming  this  a  fair  opportu- 
nity, by  difmembering  the  £olonies,  to  leffen  the 
ftrength  and  diminim  the  refources  of  Great 
Britain,  determined  to  exert  herfelf  in  behalf  of 

*  Lord  E&ngham,  afterwards  governor  of  Jamaica. 

Americas 
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America;  and  fo on  after  the  capture  of  General 
Burgoyne,  Louis  XVI.  entered  into  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  that  power,  then  afpiring  to 
attain  the  independence  which  it  had  meditated 
and  proclaimed.  On  this,  the  king  of  England 
withdrew  his  ambaflador  from  Verfailles,  and 
declared  war* 

The  dominions  of  France  being  fuppofed  mofl 
vulnerable  in  the  extremities,  it  was  determined 
to  fend  a  powerful  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies.  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  now  an  admiral*,  and  a  baronet, 
Went  thkher,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  intrepidity  and  (kill,  particularly  in  BafTe  Terre 
road,  St.  Chriilopher's,  February,  1782;  when, 
with  an  inferior  fleet,  he  foiled  the  Count  de  Grade. 
That  officer,  who  began  to  be  celebrated,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  exploits  in  America,  intended  to 
make  a  defcent  on  Barbadoes,  the  oldeft  of  our 
fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  but  being  driven 
to  leeward  by  the  currents,  he  determined  to 
attack  St.  Kitt's,  at  which  place  he  had  arrived 
with  twenty-nine  two-deckers;  on  this  the  Englifh 
fquadron,  confifting  of  only  twenty. two  large 
Ihips,  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  manoeuvred 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  entice  the  French  admi- 
ral to  quit  the  anchorage,  which  was  inftantly 
occupied  by  his  more  dexterous  antagonift. 
Next  morning,  Sir  Samuel  was  attacked  by  the 
whole  French  fleet,  but  he  gave  them  fo  warm  a 

*  He  received  his  flag  in  1780. 
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reception,  that  they  were  foon  obliged  to  fheer 
off*.  Notwithftanding  this  fervice,  and  the 
predi8ion  of  the  Englifh  commander  refpecling 
the  defence  of  Brimftone  Hill,  St.  Kitt's  foon 
after  furrendered  to  General  Bouille,  then  a  moft 
enterprifing  commander,  and  now  an  emigrant  in 
this  country. 

In  the  important  victory  of  the  i2th  of  April, 
of  the  fame  year,  which  would  have  been  ft  ill 
more  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain, 
had  it  not  been  eclipfed  by  the  brilliant  achiev^ 
ments  of  a  more  recent  period,  we  find  Admiral 
Hood  acling  as  fecond  in  command  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  Bart.  Commander- 
in-chief,  fpeaks  of  his  fervices  in  his  difpatches, 
dated  Formidable,  April  14th,  1782. 

*'  It  has  pleafed  God,  out  of  his  divine  providence,  to  grant 
"  to  his  majefly's  arms  a  mod  complete  victory  over  the  fleets 
"  of  his  enemies,  commanded  by  Count  de  GrafTe,  who  is 
"  himfclf  captured,  with  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  four  other  fhips, 
44  befides  one  funk  in  the  aftion. 

"  Both  fleets  have  greatly  fufFered  ;  but  it  is  with  the  higheft 
"  fatisfa&ion  I  can  allure  their  lordfhips,  that  though  the 
"  mafts,  fails,  rigging,  and  hulls  of  the  Britilh  fleet  are  da- 
*'  maged,  yet  the  lofs  of  men  has  been  fmall,  confidering  the 
u  length  of  the  battle,  and  the  clofe  action  they  fo  long  fuftain- 


*  "  Many  of  the  French  (hips  mull  have  fufFered  very  con- 
"  fiderably,  and  the  Ville  de  Paris  was  upon  the  heel  all  the 
**  next  day,  covering  her  (hot-holes.  By  information  from 
"  the  (hore,  the  French  (hips  have  fent  to  St.  Euftatius  up- 
'*  wards  of  1000  wounded  men." 

of  a  ktterfrom  Sir  S.  Hcod,  B^rt.  to  Mr.  Stephens 
of  the 
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"  ed,  and  in  which  both  fleets  looked  upon  the  honour  of  thevr 
**  king  and  country  to  be  mod  eflemially  concerned.  The 
*'  great  fupply  of  naval  {lores  lately  arrived  in  tire  Weft- 
"  Indies,  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  foon  repair  all  the  damages  his 
"  majefty's  fleet  has  fuftaincd. 

'*  The  gallant  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  I  have 
(i  the  honour  to  command,  bzs  been  fucb  as  muft  for  ever  endear  them 
**  to  all  the  lovers  of  their  king  and  country.  The  nolle  behaviour 
"ofmyfecond  in  command,  SIR  SAMUEL  HOOD,  Bart.  *  *v:ho  in 
**  both  aclions  mcft  ccnfpicuojjly  exerted  himfelf,  demands  my  ivarm- 
**  eft  encomiums.  My  third  in  command.  Rear  Admiral  Drake)  vjho 
a  fwitb  his  di-vijion  led  the  battle  on  the  iith,  deferves  the  highejl 


*'  prai/e9 


Immediately  after  the  engagement,  Admiral  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  to  whom  the  French  Admiral  had 
ftruck  his  colours,  was  difpatched  by  Sir  George 
to  the  Mona  PafTage,  in  order  to  intercept  fucb 
of  the  enemy's  fquadron  as  might  endeavour  to 
cfcape  in  that  direction.  In  confequence  of  this, 
he  captured  two  line-of-battle  fhips,  and  two 
frigates,  on  the  gth  of  April,  1782,  .with  the  lofe 
of  only  fix  killed  and  fourteen  wounded;  and 
on  the  commander-in-  chiefs  repairing  to  Port- 
Royal  harbour,  in  Jamaica,  with  the  enemy's 
fhips,  and  fuch  of  his  own  fquadron  as  were  crip- 

Sir  Samuel,  on  this  occafion,  led  the  van  divifion,  con- 
fifting  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Alfred,  Montague,  Yarmouth,  Vali- 
ant, Barfleur,  Monarch,.  .Warrior,  Eeliiqucux,  Centaur,  Mag- 
nificent,' and  William.  He  himfelf  was  ftationed  on  board 
the  Barfi'eur  of  90  guns;  his  own  captain-  was  Knight  j  the 
other'  captains  were  Burnett,  who  led  the  whole  on  the  ftar- 
board  tack,  and  Bayne,  Bowen,  Parry,  Goodall,  Reynolds, 
Wallace  (Sir  James),  Sutherland,  InglefieLd,  Linzee,  and 
Wilfon. 
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pled,  he  left  his  fecond,  with  all  the  men-of- 
war  capable  of  keeping  the  fea,  amounting  to 
about  twenty-five  fail  of  the  line,  off  Cape  Fran- 
cois, in  St.  Domingo,  with  a  view  to  watch  the 
enemy's  motions,  and  prevent  any  further  hoftile 
movements  on  their  part. 

The  peace,  that  foon  after  enfued,  once  more 
interrupted  the  profeffional  exertions  of  Admiral 
Hood ;  he  was  now  decorated,  however,  with 
Irifh  honours,  and  launched  by  the  miniftry  on 
the  ocean  of  politics.  Sir  George  Rodney  having 
been  created  an  Englifh  baron,  a  vacancy  for 
Weflminiter  enfued,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  the  tide  of  popularity  would  fet  in  fo  flrong 
in  that  city,  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of 
royalty,  that  Lord  Hood  would  be  returned  with- 
out difficulty;  this,  however,  proved  fallacious, 
and  his  fon  experienced  the  mortification  of  being 
obliged  to  withdraw  his  father's  name. 

At  the  diffblution  of  parliament,  in  1784,  the 
conduct  of  the  coalition  miniltry  had  fo  tho- 
roughly difgufted  the  nation,  that  his  lordfhip 
once  more  ftarted,  and  that  too  under  more 
fortunate  aufpices;  for  we  find  that  during  the 
memorable  ftrugglc,  in  which  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
and  Mr.  Fox  were  rival  candidates,  the  name  of 
the  gallant  admiral  ftood  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
In  1788  he  vacated,  on  being  appointed  a  Lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  loft  his  election  againft  Lord 
John  Town  fend  :  however,  in  1790,  he  recovered 
his  feat  for  that  city. 

oo  In 
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In  the  fucceeding  parliament  he  alfo  repre- 
fented  the  fame  constituents ;  but  they  were  fo 
difappointed  in  refpect  to  his  exertions,  and  fo 
thoroughly  difgufted  with  his  attachment  to  the 
miniftry,  in  oppofition  to  their  declared  fenti- 
ments,  that,  at  the  laft  general  election,  he  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  accept  of  a  peerage,  inftead  of 
an  elective  feat  in  parliament;  and  admini- 
ftration  having  thus  fecured  him  an  honourable 
retreat,  they  immediately  put  another  of  their 
naval  adherents  into  nomination,  who,  after  a 
celebrated  conteft,  proved  finally  fuccefsful. 

No   fooner    had    a    war    with    France    taken 
place,  than  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  the  cabi- 
net  were  directed  towards    the    moft  able  com- 
manders in  the  naval  fervice,  and  fixed  in  parti- 
cular on    Lord  Hood.     That  nobleman  was   ac- 
cordingly placed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  fent  to  the   Mediterranean.     France,   at  this 
moment,    was   diffracted  by    civil    broils,    and   a 
grand   effort  was  now   made  by  the  Englifh  mi- 
niftry,   in    conjunction   \vith   the   royalifts  of  the 
fouth,    to  difmember  the  empire,  or    at  leaft  to 
deftroy   one   of  her  grand  naval  arfenals.      We 
accordingly    find    Admiral    Lord    Hood    taking 
poffeffion  of  Toulon,  and  holding  it   for  feveral 
months.     It   was  deftined,    however,   that  a  fud- 
den  change  of  fortune  mould  reflore  the  fecond 
fea-port     to     the     republic.      Accordingly,    that 
place  being  -invefted,    General  O'Hara,   the    go- 
vernor, who  had  made  a/0r//>,  was  unfortunately 

-wounded, 
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wounded,  and  taken  prifoner ;  and  Lord  Hood's 
difpatch  from  on  board  the  Victory,  announcing 
this  event,  was  blamed  for  being  lefs  delicate 
than  the  occafion  required.  Soon  after  this  the 
troops  under  General  Dugommier  ftormed  and 
took  the  heights,  and  fuch  was  the  refolution 
of  the  befieging  army,  and  the  conduct  of 
Ricard,  Freron,  Barras,  and  Robefpierre,  jun. 
joined  to  the  (kill  of  young  Buonaparte,  then, 
acting  as  an  engineer,  that  the  town  foon  ceafed 
to  be  tenable. 

In  confequence  of  this  event,  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  evacuate  the  place ;  and  as  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  have  left  fuch  of  the 
natives  as  had  preferred  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land to  that  of  their  own  country,  the  men-of- 
war  were  crowded  with  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants; and  on  board  the  ROBUST  alone,  although 
me  is  but  a  third  rate,  about  2,300  of  them  were 
brought  off. 

On  this  occafion,  ten  fail  of  the  line  in  the 
harbour,  and  three  fail  of  the  line  on  the  flocks, 
were  deftroyed,  *  under  the  directions  of  Sir  Sid- 

*  Here  follows  a  fummary  of  the  particulars  of  that  cele- 
brated event : 

Burnt            -              .  -  j$ 

Efcaped  the  flames  8 

Brought  off  by  Lord  Hood                 -  3 

Burnt  at  Leghorn  (Le  Scipio)  l 

Sent  to  Breft  with  refraftory  feamen  4 

Total  3 1 

N.B.  The  French  aflert  that  feveral  men-of-war*  fuppofed 
to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Englifii,  have  lince  beeja  equipped 
and  fent  to  fea.  o  Q  z 
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ney  Smith,  then  acting  as  a  volunteer,  and  three 
fail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were  carried 
away. 

Immediately  after  thefe  memorable  exploits, 
Lord  Hood  quitted  the  outer  bay  of  Toulon, 
and  rendezvoufed  with  his  fleet  at  the  Hieres, 
where  they  were  lucky  enough  to  fheher  them- 
felves  during  a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  capture  of  this  great, 
arfenal,  that  the  admiral  confined  his  exploits. 
Early  in  the  fame  year,  he  had  blockaded  the 
port  of  Genoa,  which  was  loudly  exclaimed  againft 
at  that  period,  as  an  infringement  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  a  grofs  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  that  petty,  but  then  independent,  ftate* 
Our  fleet  in.  the  Mediterranean  alfo  bridled  the 
grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and  forced  him  into 
compliances  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  pow- 
erful family  alliances,  might  have  ended  in  the- 
annihilation  of  his  fovereignty. 

In  February,  his  lordfhip  had  alfo  made  an  un- 
(ucceisful  attack  on  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  from 
which  he  was  obliged  to  defift  in  confequence 
of  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  which  drove  him  to 
fea;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  he 
anchored  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  The  next  attempt 
on  Corfica  proved  infinitely  more  fortunate ;  for 
that  little  ft  ate,  which  Genoa  affected  to  deno- 
minate a  kingdom,  and  which  conferred  "  a 
tc  barren  crown"  on  the  head  of  Theodore,  was 
annexed,  for  a  fhort  time,  to  the  dominions  of 

Great 
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Great  Britain ;  but  after  fwallowing  up  immenfe 
wealth,  it  was  hazily  for  the  nation  wrefted  from 
us  by  the  enemy. 

After  performing  thefe  fcrvices,  Lord  Hood 
retired  to  his  native  land;  and  notwithstanding 
be  is  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  he  is  equally 
ready,  as  before,  to  hoift  his  blue  jack,  and  com- 
mand the  fquadrons  of  his  country. 

His  majefly  at  all  times  has  been  eager  to 
reward  his  merits.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
when  the  king  vifited  the  fleet  at  Portfmoutb, 
in  1783,  at  which  time  he  was  port-admiral  there, 
in  the  room  of  Admiral  Pye,  then  lately  deceaf- 
ed ;  in  September,  in  the  fame  year,  he  became 
a  baron  of  Ireland;  and  on  May  2 8th,  1796,  a 
vifcount  of  Great  Britain.  His'  lady  was  cre- 
ated a  peerefs  of  Great  Britain,  March  27th, 
1795,  and  his  brother,  Alexander-Arthur,  Admi- 
ral of  the  White,  Vice  Admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Baron  of  Great  Britain, 
May  28th,  1796. 

The  heralds,  in  allufion  to  the  element  on 
which  he  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  have  given 
him  a  brace  of  mermaids  for  fupporters  j  and 
the  motto 

"    VENTIS    SECUNDIS," 

be  allowed  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate. 
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THIS  gentleman  boafts  a  name  well  known  in 
the  annals  of  claffical  literature  ,  it  is  alfo  intimately 
connected  with  the  queftions  that  have  lately  agi- 
tated the  minds  of  the  THINKING  part  of  the  com- 
munity, on  the  fubject  of  religion  ;  nor  has  it  been 
unaccompanied  by  celebrity  in  the  field  of  political 
controverfy.  Refpecting  fuch  a  perfon,  the  opi- 
nions of  his  fellow-citizens  will  be  as  various,  per- 
haps, as  their  principles.  Our  judgment,  too  often, 
cameleon-like,  borrows  its  decifions  from  the  hue  of 
party ;  anrl,  unfortunately,  we  are  never  lefs  can- 
did, than  when  political  and  religious  enmities 
warp  around,  and  pervert  the  mind  from  its  natu- 
ral bias  towards  ju (lice. 

An  outline  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  life  has  already 
been  laid  before  the  public  by  himfelf  *,  and  from  it 
we  learn,  "  that  he  was  introduced  into  this  planet 
on  February  22d,  1756,  in  the  parfonage-houfe  of 

St.  Nicholas,  in  Nottingham,  of  which  church  his 
father  was  then  rector."  It  appears  that  his  pater- 
nal grandmother  claimed  her  defcent  both  from  the 
Ruflell  family,  the  illuftrious  head  of  which,  in  the 
reign  of  the  fecond  Charles,  bled  for  the  caufe  of 
freedom  ;  and  that  great  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  latter  part  of  whofe  life  was  devoted  to  the 

*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  B.A."  i  vol. 
8vo.  17^2. 
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liberties  of  his  country.  With  fuch  progenitors, 
added  to  a  fpirit  of  liberal  enquiry,  it  is  but  little 
wonder  that  he  fhould  dare  to  think  for  himfelf, 
and  become  a  (tickler  for  the  popular  caufe  ! 

On  his  origin,  however,  Mr.  W.  does  not  feem 
to  plume  himfelf: 

"  Malo  pater  tibi  fit  Therfites,  dummodo  tu  fis 
"  jEacidse  fimilis,  Vulcaniaque  arma  capeflfas  ; 
14  Therfitae  fimilem  quam  te  producat  Achilles.1* 

"  Give  me  Therfites'  fon,  who  bravely  wields 

"  Vulcanian  armour  in  embattled  fields, 

"  Before  Therfites  of  Achilles'  line, 

<*  Degenerate  offspring  of  a  fire  divine  1" 
From  his  earlieft  infancy,  the  fubje6l  of  thefe 
memoirs  appears  to  have  evinced  a  difpofhion  of 
mind  uncommonly  grave  and  ferious.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  difplayed  an  ardent  thirft  for  knowledge, 
feldom  equalled,  perhaps  never  furpaffed  in  any 
human  bofom  ;  and  what  is  truly  wonderful,  it  has 
always  continued  unimpaired  to  this  hour.  At  the 
age  of  three  years  and  three  months,  when  he 
went  to  the  fchool  of  an  ancient  female,  ftill  in  ex- 
iftencej  he  could  fpell  the  longeft  words,  repeat  his 
catechifm  without  hefitation,  and  read  the  gofpels 
with  fluency ; — for  this  early  proficiency,  he  was 
indebted  to  the  attention  of  a  kind  mother.  Dur- 
ing the  following  Whitfuntide  holidays,  and  at 
Chriftmas  in  the  fame"  year,  he  difplayed  a  memory 
equally  precocious. 

When  he  had  attained  his  feventh  year,  he  was 

initiated  in  the  Latin  language,  at  the  frce-fchobl  of 

Nottingham, under  the  Rev.  Dr.Samuel  Beardmore, 

004  afterwards 
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afterwards  mafter  of  the  Charter- houfe  ;  but  to  this 
refpectable  fcholar  and  gentleman,  whom  he  cha- 
ra61erifes  "  as  an  acrimonious  divine/'  he  difavows 
any  obligations  whatever,  and,  after  a  lapfe  of  thirty 
years,  he  ftill  recollects  his  threats. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  removed  to  Wilford, 
near  Nottingham,  then  under  the  direction  of  a 
preceptor  of  different  chara&er,  a  man  of  unparal- 
leled fimplicity  of  manners  ;  he  erred,  however, 
in  being  "  righteous  overmuch,"  for  he  fubjected 
the  pupils  to  a  rigorous  confinement,  of  no  lefs 
than  thirteen  hours  daily  -y  with  the  interrniflion  of 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes,  for  break- 
fail  and  dinner.  This  practice  is  unfavourable  to 
health,  and  militates  againft  the  falutary  maxim  of 
the  Roman  poet : 

**  Et  puer  es;  neote  quicquam,  nifi  ludere,  oportet  j 
'*  Lucle  ;  decent  annos  mollia  regna  tuos." 

On  the  elder  Mr.  Wakefield's  promotion  to  the 
\icarage  of  Kingflon,  he  was  removed  from  re,- 
firaints  too  irkfome,  even  for  a  boy  of  his  applica- 
tion, and  placed  under  his  father's  curate.  There, 
again,  he  was  unfortunate,  for  his  new  preceptor 
proved  to  be  one  of  thofe  "  pedagogical  Jehus," 
fatirifed  by  a  great  Englifli*  divine  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  when  the  importance  of 
the  fubjecl  is  confidered,  how  few  are  qualified  for 

*  Seethe  tlifcourfe  on  "  Education"  (in  his  printed  fermons, 
6  vol.Svo.),  by  Dr.  Robert  South,  public  orator  of  the  univeiTity 
of  Oxford,  prebendary  of  Weflrr.infter,  &c.  &c.  an  able  man, 
2nd  a  great  time-ferver,  but  who  in  thofe  could  not  get  a 
biftioprick ! 

the 
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the  tafk  of  inftru&ion,  and  how  carelefs  parents  in 
general  are,  refpecling  the  choice  of  thofe  who  are 
to  form  the  infant  minds  of  their  offspring. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  V/akefield,  at  length, 
found  in  the  perfon  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Woodde- 
fon,  father  of  the  prefent  Vinerian  profeflbr,  a  pre- 
ceptor better  fuited  to  his  tafle,  at  leaft  fo  far  as 
difcipline  was  concerned.  His  academy  feemed  a 
kind  of  hGt-bcd  for  feedling  authors  ;  Meflrs.  Stee- 
vens,  Keate,  Gibbon,  Hayley,  and  Baron  Maferes, 
being  all  nurtured  there  ;  yet  he  himfelf,  hardly 
ever  publifhed  any  thing,  and  his  ftore  of  Latinity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  great ;  but  he  pof- 
fefled  a  benignant  temper,  and  although  armed 
with  a  ferula  to  the  full  as  awful  as  the  fceptre  of  a 
defpot,  his  was  a  gentle  reign. 

After  tailing  the  dreams  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  at  their  fountain  head,  his  parents  began 
to  think  of  fending  him  to  the  univerfity,  on  which 
a  iludentcy  in  Chrift- church,  Oxford,  was  offered 
him  ;  this  he  luckily  efcaped,  in  confequence  of  his 
father's  predilection  for  his  own  college  ;  and  it  (till 
feems  to  afford  a  fubjecl  of  exultation  to  the  fen, 
even  in  his  riper  years  ;  as  "  orthodox  theology, 
high  church  politics,  and  paflive  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be,  fit  enthroned,"  according  to  him, 
in  a  feminary,  once  "  nutrix  heroum,"  the  vene- 
rable nurfe  of  Sqmers,  Hales,  Selden,  Chillingworth, 
and  Locke. 

At  length  he  obtained   a  fcholarfliip  in  Jefus' 
college,  Cambridge  j  and  it  fo  happened,  that  he 

exaclly 
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exactly  fuited  the  intention  of  the  founder,  who 
preferred  "  the  fon  of  a  living  clergyman,  bom  at 
Nottingham,"    both  of  which  conditions,  as  may 
have  been  obferved,  happened  to  be  united  in  him. 
As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  at  the  univerlity,  Mr. 
W.  refumed  his  claflkal  fludies,  which  had  fuffered 
a  long  fufpenfion,  in  confequence  of  a  putrid  fore 
throat  and  fever,  followed  by  a  vacation  of  feveral 
months.     The  college  lectures  in  algebra  and  logic 
were,  however,  particularly  odious  to  him.  So  ena- 
moured was  he  of  claffic  ground,  that  it  was  long 
before  he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  approach 
the  Jefs  inviting  regions  of  fcience  and  philofophy. 
At  lad,  however,  he  overcame  his  prejudices,  and 
actually  opened  Euclid,  c<  the  old  carpenter,"  as  he 
was  jocularly  termed  by  a  young  mana  who,  like 
himfelf,  had  become  a  mathematician  by  compul- 
iion. 

During  a  five  years*  continuance  at  Cambridge, 
he  rofe  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  both 
winter  and  fummer ;  but  notwithilanding  this, 
which  implies  a  fevere  attention  to  ftudy,  he  was 
fond  of  fociety  at  his  meals. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  refidence,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  Br.  Browne's  three  medals,  and  ac- 
cordingly produced  a  couple  of  odes  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  alfo  a  pair  of  epigrams  ;  the  firfl  and  lail 
exercifes,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  were  un- 
worthy of  the  reward,  but  he  thought  he  was 
hardly  ufed  refpe&ing  the  Horatian  ode  ;  and  had 
not  the  fon  of  Dr.  Cooke,  then  provoft  of  King's, 

beer* 
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been  a  claimant  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  he  would  have  fucceeded. 

His  academical  fludies  bad  hitherto  refufed  lei- 
fure  for  theological  enquiries ;  a  branch  of  learn- 
ing, which  his  native  ferioufnefs  of  difpofition,  and 
his  fpirit  of  enquiry  rendered  peculiarly  appofite. 
At  laft,  during  the  long  vacation  of  1775,  he  began 
to  cultivate  Hebrew,  without  the  aid  of  which,  he 
deemed  an  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  new 
teftament  impoffible. 

On  January  i6th,  1776,  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  with  feventy-four  other  candidates  for  aca- 
demical honours;  and,  on  this  occafion,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  fecond  poft.  Soon  after  this, 
(April  i6th)  he  was  elected  fellow;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year,  he  printed  at  the  univer- 
fity  prefs,  a  fmall  colle&ion  of  Latin  poems,  with  a 
few  notes  on  Horace,  by  way  of  appendix. 

In  1777,  he  obtained  the  fecond  of  the  four 
yearly  prizes,  prefented  by  the  members  for  the 
univerlity.  In  1778,  he  rmifhed  an  exercife,  at 
inns,  &c.  during  a  journey,  which  he  had  begun  at 
college  ;  this  he  trufted  to  the  fidelity  of  a  crofs- 
country  waggoner,  and  fir  ft  learned  his  fuccefs 
through  the  medium  of  a  London  nevvfpaper ! 
He  thus  appears  to  have  been  fecond  wrangler, 
fecond  medal  lift,  and  Jecond  in  the  bachelor's  prize 
for  both  years. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1778,  he  was  ordained  a 
4eacon  by  Dr  Hinchliffe,  biihop  of  Peterborough, 
in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  at  the  age  of 

twenty- 
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twenty-two  years  and  one  month.  It  would 
appear,  that  previoudy  to  this  period,  the  fludent 
had  enquired  into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  fub- 
fcription,  having  fincc  regarded  his  acquiefcence, 
in  this  point,  as  the  moft  diiingenuous  aclion  of  his 
whole  life  ;  and  ftigmatifed  fome  of  the  articles, 
as  <f  unfufferably  ftupid,  beyond  the  fottiihnefs 
a  of  even  Hottentot  divinity." 

On  April  i4th,  Mr.  W^.  left  the  univerfity  for 
the  curacy  of  Stockport,  in  Chefhire. 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  here,  for  we 
find  him,  foon  after,  with  his  brother  at  Rich* 
mond,  decidedly  averfe  to  the  renewal  of  fubfcrip- 
tion,  and  ernbarra(Ted  at  {he  idea  of  ecclefiaftical 
functions. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Mr.  W.  feems, 
on  this  occaiion,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  fame 
dilemma,  in  which  a  member  of  the  very  fame  uni- 
verfity, and  affuredly  the  greateft  genius  of  his  agr, 
found  himfelf  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  ; 
for  Milton  thus  exprefles  himfelf,  without  any  fcru- 
ple  on  the  occafion,  to  a  correfpondent  who  wifhed 
him  to  take  orders,  "  to  which,"  fays  he,  "  by  the 
intention  of  my  parents,  and  my  friends,  I  was  def- 
tined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  refolutions,  till 
coming  to  fome  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  church,  that  he  who 
would  take  orders,  mud  fubfcribe  Have,  and  take 
an  oath  withal,  which,  unlefs  he  took,  with  a  con- 
fcience  that  could  retch,  he  muft  either  ftrait  per- 
jure or  fplit  Ijis  faith ;  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer 

a  blamejefs 
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a  blamelefs  filence   before  the  office  of  fpeaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  fervitude  and  forfwcsr- 


Every  confcientious  refolution,  more  efpecially 
when  in  evident  oppofition  to  felf-intereft,  favours 
of  magnanimity;  and  fuch  was  actually  the  cafe  in 
both  inftances.  Shut  out  from  church  preferment 
by  principle,  Mr.  W.  bethought  himfdf  of  a  lefs 
lucrative  fituation,  and  accordingly  applied  for 
Breewood-fchool,  in  St  afford  Ih  ire,  which  he  moll 
probably  would  have  obtained,  had  it  not  been,  that, 
.-n*en  in  this  institution,  fubfcriptioir  was  actually 
neceflary,  as  if  education  were  indiflblubly  con- 
nected with  the  eftabliihed  faith  ! 

Soon  after  this  difappointment,  he  accepted  a 
curacy  at  Liverpool  ;  and  having  here  probed  the 
creed  of  his  forefathers  to  the  quick,  his  refolution 
of  detaching  himfelf  altogether  from  the  church, 
became  daily  Strengthened  -,  notwithitanding  this, 
he  continued  to  preach  a  little  longer,  and  his  dif- 
courfes  feem  to  have  had  fuch  an  affecl,  even  ii 
that  place,  that  one  merchant  (wonderful  to  tell!; 
was  actually  perfuaded,  at  the  interceilion  of  his 
wife,  to  fell  his  lliare  in  a  privateer.  Would  to 
God,  that  he  could  have  prevailed  on  all  the  people 
of  this  fecond  Nineveh  to  have  relinquished  their 
traffic  in  human  blood  ! 

On  March  2jd,  1779,  he  vacated  his  fellow- 
flnp  by  marriage. 

*  "  Reafon  of  Church  Government/'  B«  II.  p.  41.  edit.  1641, 
in  4to.  See  alfo  the  Hollis  edition  of  Milton's  profe  works, 
page  6. 
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About  the  fame  time,  he  exchanged  the  curacy 
of  St.  Peter's  for  that  of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  had 
more  leifure  for  his  ftudies.  From  a  humble  at- 
tempt to  eftablifh  a  day  fchool,  he  was  diverted  by 
an  offer  of  the  tutor/hip  of  the  claffical  department 
at  Warrington  academy,  in  Lancafhire,  whither  he 
removed  in  Auguft,  1779.  In  this  feminary,  where 
he  feems  to  have  lived  in  great  cordiality  with  his 
colleagues,  he  commenced  his  theological  career, 
as  an  author,  by  a  new  tranflation  of  "  the  firft 
Epiftle  of  Paul  to  the  Theffalonians,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1781.  A  few  months  after,  he  publifhed 
his  "  Effay  on  Infpiration ;"  on  which  fubjecl,  he 
feems  to  agree  with  Dr.  Geddes,  the  learned  tranf- 
Jator  of  the  Bible  ;  then  his  treatife  on  "  Baptifm," 
begun  and  completed  in  nine  days.  Next  year, 
his  "  New  tranflation  of  St.  Matthew/'  with 
notes,  &c.  made  its  appearance  ;  and  this  was 
finished  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition  to  thefe  labours,  he  cultivated  his 
acquaintance  with  the  original  Hebrew  text  of 
the  old  Teftament,  learned  the  Syriac  and  the 
Chaldee,  acquired  the  Samaritan  charader,  read 
the  Pentateuch  therein,  and  the  Syro  Chaldaic 
verfion  of  it ;  to  thefe  were  added  the  ^Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Perfic  ;  laftjy,  he  obtained  a  facility  in 
the  Coptic  veriion  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
made  fome  improvements  in  the  lexicon  and 
grammar  of  that  language.  When  to  all  this  are 
added  the  daily  avocations  of  a  teacher,  he  muft 
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be  allowed  to  have  achieved  more  than  Herculean 
labours ! 

On  the  diflblution  of  the  Warrington  academy, 
a  removal  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  to 
Bramcote,  within  four  miles  of  Nottingham,  where 
Mr.  W.  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  a 
few  refpe&able  pupils.  In  this  rural  retreat,  he 
publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  u  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Opinions  of  the  Chriftian  Writers  of  the  three 
firft  Centuries,  concerning  the  Perfon  of  Jefu.s 
Chrift  ;"  but  notwithftanding  the  commendation 
of  many  excellent  judges,  he  was  not  encouraged 
by  the  fale,  to  proceed  with  the  continuation. 

We. find  him  a  fecond  time,  in  May,  1784,  fixed 
at  Richmond,  advertifing  for  pupils,  and  renewing 
his  applications  to  his  friends.  At  Michaelmas, 
we  again  hear  of  him  in  his  native  town  of  Not- 
tingham, and  there  he  had  three  or  four  pupils 
under  his  care  for  feveral  years,  on  very  handfome 
terms ;  and  about  this  time,  he  was  elefted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Philofophical  Society  of 
Manchefler,  in  confequence  of  his  "  Eflay  on  the 
Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters." 

In  1786,  he  was  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  left 
fhoulder,  and  remained  ill  for  two  years,  during 
which  period  he  feems  to  have  foothed  his  mind 
by  "  Remarks*'  on  Mr.  Gray's  poems,  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  accompanied 
with  criticifms.  In  the  beginning  of  1788,  heat- 
tacked  Dr.  Horfley,  whom  he  defignates  as  <c  not 
the  leaft  conceited  and  audacious  controveriialift 
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of  ancient  or  modern  days  ;"  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  fame  year,  he  let  off  a  fly  cracker  againft 
the  church,  under  the  title  of  "  Four  Marks  of 
Anti-chrift,  or  a  Supplement  to  the  Warburtonian 
Leaure." 

The  year  1*789  ufhered  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  ;"  and 
alfo  the  firft  part  of  "  Silva  Critica,"  The  latter, 
which  is  from  the  Cambridge  prefs,  was  publifhed 
with  a  view  to  unite  theological  with  claffical 
learning,  and  to  illuftrate  the  fcriptures  by  light 
borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  new  college  at 
Hackney,  Mr.  W/was  deemed  a  proper  perfon  to 
fill  the  office  of  claffical  inftruclor;  and  he  was  at 
length  appointed  to  this  ftation,  in  July,  1790. 
His  connexion,  however,  with  the  inftitution,  was 
diflblved  at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  having  re- 
tired in  June,  1791  :  the  feminary  did  not  longfur- 
vive  this  lofs. 

Towards  the  latter  end  .of  the  fame  year,  ap- 
peared his  "  New  Tranflation  of  the  Teftament, 
with  Notes,"  in  three  volumes,  Svo. ;  in  a  few 
weeks  after,  he  publifhed  his  pamphlet  on  "  Reli- 
gious Worfhip  ;"  ond  in  March.  1792,  he  favour- 
ed, the  world  with  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.'' 

After   a  pretty   confiderable   interval,  in   1794, 
appeared   "  The   Spirit  of  Chriftianity  compared 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain  ;"this 
is  a  politico-religious  pamphlet,  in  which  the  au- 
thor, 
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thor,  with  a  manly  freedom,  enquires  how  far  the 
public  meafures  of  the  government,  in  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  the  prefent  war,  are  congenial 
to  the  precepts  and  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  Much 
about  the  fame  time  appeared  the  firft  volume  of 
a  new  edition  of  "  The  Works  of  Alexander 
Pope,  Efq.  with  Remarks  and  Illuftrations."  On 
this  occafion,  notwithftanding  his  tafte  for  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  he  allows  that  Pope  fometimes 
tranfcends  even  the  original,  particularly  in  the 
following  four  lines  in  his  tranflation  o  Homer, 
defcribing  the  buckler  of  Achilles :  j 

"  Thus  the  broad  fhield  corrlplete  the  artift  crown'd 
*'  With  his  laft  hand,  and  pour'd  the  ocean  round  : 
**  In  living  filver  feem'd  the  waves  to  roll, 
*•'  And  beat  the  buckler's  verge,  and  bound  the  whole." 

c<  This  is  truly  poetry  to  the  life,"  added  he  : 
«*  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

The  fame  year  alfo  beheld  "  An  Examination 
of  the  Age  of  Reafon,"  in  which,  although  Mr, 
W.  boldly  and  ably  defended  Chriftianity,  yet  by 
conceding  fuch  -parts  of  the  fyflem  as  were  un 
fupportable  by  found  reafon,  and  more  efpecially 
by  confidering  national  churches  not  only  "  as  hay 
and  ftraw,  which  might  be  removed  without  any 
difficulty,  or  confufion,  from  the  fabric  of  religion," 
but  as  an  "  incruilation  which  has  enveloped,  by 
gradual  concretion,  the  diamond  of  chriftianity," 
he  gave  offence  rather  than  fatisfaftion  to  the  efia- 
hlifhed  clergy,  who  did  not  choofe  that  even  their 
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faith  fliould  be  defended  at  the  expence  of  their 
tythes.  This  was  foon  followed  by  "  Remarks 
on  the  General  Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York;"  in 
which,  although  the  author  ftill  contends  again  ft 
the  juftice  of  the  war,  he  is  yet  candid  enough  to 
allow  the  conduct  of  his  Royal  Highnefs,  on  this 
occafion,  to  have  been  great  and  magnanimous. 

In  1795,  appeared  a  fmall  volume  of  "Poetical 
Tranflations  from  the  Ancients,"  and  alfo  "  A  Re- 
ply to  Thomas  Paine's  fecond  Part  of  the  Age  of 
Reafon  $"  in  the  latter  of  which  the  beft  friends  of 
Mr.  W.  while  they  allowed  his  talents,  lamented 
that  he  did  not  defend  Chriflianity  with  more  of  its 
genuine  fpirit.  The  author  himfelf  diflented  from 
the  difienters — and  why  could  he  not  allow  another 
man  to  difTent  from  him  ? 

Perfevering  with  unabated  ardor  in  his  career,  in 
1796,  came  forth  his  "  Reply  to  the  Letter  of 
Edmund  Burke,  Efq.  to  a  noble  Lord  >"  in  which 
he  once  more  exhibited  himfelf  as  a  dauntlefs 
champion  in  the  field  of  liberty,  againft  a  man 
whofe  rapturous  eloquence  had  formerly  excited  his 
warmeft  panegyrics.  He  alfo  publifhed  an  o6lavo 
volume  of  "  Obfervations  on  Pope,"  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  year. 

"  A  Letter  to  Jacob  Bryant,  Efq.  concerning 
his  Diflertation  on  the  War  of  Troy,"  at  length 
appeared ;  however  heterodox  the  author  might  be 
in  matters  of  faith,  he  was  here  a  zealous  oppugner 
of  all  herefies  from  the  received  claffico-ortho- 
doxical  opinion.  Another  letter,  on  a  very  different 
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fubjeft,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  refpe&ing 
his  "  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  religious 
Syftemof  profeffed  Chriftianity,"  &c.  was  publifli- 
ed  in  1797.  *n  ^l'ls  J16  exhibits  the  flagrant  fall- 
ing off  in  point  of  "  vital  chriftianity  !"  between 
the  religioniit  and  the  politician,  the  favourer  of 
War,  and  the  oppofer  of  the  dave-trade.  In  ^for- 
mer publication  *,  he  had  moft  forcibly  ctiarac- 
terifed  the  fame  gentleman,  4C  as  a  politico-theolo* 
gical  fatyr,  with  one  breath  cooling  the  burning 
anguifh  of  the  African*  and  with  another,  in  the 
fame  inftant,  blafting  the  fpring  from  the  year,  by 
giving  his  vote  to  an  abandoned  minifter,  for  the 
extirpation  of  half  the  youth  of  Europe,  by  the 
fword !" 

Early  in  1798,  appeared  "  A  Reply  to  fome 
Parts  of  the  Biihop  of  Landaff's  Addrefs  to  the 
People  of  Great  Britain. "  This  pamphlet,  which 
exhibits  much  perfonal  refpe£t  to  Dr*  Watfon,  has 
becorrie  a  Pandora's  box,  and  produced  an  infinite 
Variety  of  evils ;  it  has  been  even  thought  to  com- 
mit the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  Two  convi&ions  have 
already  taken  place,  on  the  part  of  the  two  book- 
fellers,  neither  of  whom  were  the  original  pub- 
lifhers  >  and  it  is  not  a  little  memorable;  that  it 
appeared,  on  thevoath  of  an  unobjectionable  wit- 
nefs,  that  one  of  thefe  (a  man  of  unimpeachable 
morals,  and  moft  refpeftable  character)  was  igng- 

*  *f  A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke,  Efq.  t«  a  noble 
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rant  of  the  introduction  of  the  pamphlet  in  queflipn 
into  his  (hop,  which  happened  to  be  brought  thi- 
ther on  the  fuggeftion  of  a  fervant,  and  was  actu- 
ally removed  by  the  matter,  on  hearing  that  it  had 
been  deemed  libellous  *. 

It  is  but  juflice,  however,  to  obferve,  that  Mr. 
Wakefield  came  forward,  on  the  profecution  of 
the  original  publisher  f  :  and  manfully  offered  to 
immolate  himfelf  to  the  refentment  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  : 

«  --  in  me  convertite  ferrum, 


«'  O  !  Rutuli  !   mea  fraus  omnis:<— nihil  ifte'nec  aufus, 
«'  Nee  potuit - ," 

This  boon  being  then  denied,  he  foon  after  addreff- 
ed  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott,  on  the  fubjeft  of  a 
late  trial  in  Guildhall."  On  that  occafion,  either 
not  finding  a  bookfeller,  who  would  endanger 
his  liberty,  or  not  wifhing  to  bring  any  perfon 
but  himfelf  into  jeopardy,  the  pamphlet  was  ad- 
vertifed  to  be  fold  at  his  own  hcufe.  In  this  publi- 
cation he  complaints,  in  language  which  has  given 
great  offence,  that  the  attorney-general  had  weild- 
ed  "  the  fword  of  the  law,"  with  ftern  feverity  ; 
and  in  reply  to  an  extra-judicial  opinion  from  the 
bench,  he  fets  the  faying  of  an  Athenian  lawgiver, 
in  oppofition  to.  the  opinion  of  a  Britiih  judge. 

*  The  writer  of  this  memoir  was  prefent  in  court,  and  la- 
mented greatly,  that  Mr.  Edkine  did  not  make  his  chief  ftand 
on  the  grand  diftin&km  between  the  agency  of  a  fervant,  civili- 
ter  and  cr.iminaUter  \  as  the  principal  is  implicated  only  in  the  firft, 
and  not  in  the  fecond  inftance,  which  includes  libels. 

f  Mr.  CutheJV  who  as  well  as  the  author,  have  been  lately 
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Undaunted  by  the  threats  of  profccution  *  utter 
cd  in  open  court,  and  before  his  own  face,  by  Sir 
John  Scott,  Mr.  Wakefield,  fince  this  epoch,  has 
been  employed  in  a  controverfy  with  a  Dr.  Glafle> 
refpe&ing  the  prifon  in  Cold  Bath  fields.  Certainly 
the  fpirit  of  our  laws  difclaims  every  idea  of  tor- 
ture, in  refpect  to  all  perfons,  and  clofe  imprifon- 
ment  in  regard  to  political  offenders  in  particular. 
Indeed,  the  latter,  during  the  reign,  of  Charles  I. 
became  the  fubject  of  enquiry  and  complaint, 
and  was  at  length  redrafted.  In  other  days,  the 
rumours  that  have  gone  forth,  concerning  this  new- 
fangled mode  of  durefs,  would,  long  ere  this,  have 
become  a  fubjeft  of  parliamentary  inveftigation  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  even  the  prefent  age  is 
not  fo  degenerate,  if  a  real  grievance  mould  be 
found  to  exift,  as  to  permit  our  mild,  humane, 
and  excellent  code  to  be  perverted  with  impunity, 

Mr.  Wakefield,  who  now  awaits  the  fentence  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  refides  at  Hackney  with 
his  amiable  family,  confiding  of  a  wife,  formerly 
Mifs  Watfon  (niece-  to  his  quondam  re£lor),  four 
fons  and  two  daughters.  In  perfon,  he  is  about 
the  middle  fize;  and  there  is  an  air  of  primitive 
fimplicity  in  his  countenance,  and  fomcwhat  of  an 
apoftolic  caft  about  his  face,  arifing,  perhaps,  in  fome 
degree,  from  his  high  and  poliihed  forehead,  and 
the  baldnefs  of  his  front  and  temples. 

In  converfation  he  is  remarkably  mild  and  gen- 

*  He  has  fince  been   ferved   with    an  inforraatif 
tded  and  eonvi&ed. 
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tie,  and  his  manners  are  pleafing.  His  memory  is 
fo  uncommonly  tenacious,  that  it  can  retain  minute 
fafts,  and  even  dates,  after  a  confiderable  lapfe  of 
time.  No  man  is  more  beloved  and  refpefted  by 
a  very  extenfive  circle  of  acquaintance.  His  per- 
fonal  aSivity  is  equal  to  that  of  his  mind  and  pen. 
His  habits  are  ftriclly  domeftic  and  literary.  He 
is  a  pattern  of  abftemioufnefs,  and  lhares  in  its 
happy  refults  ;  never  partaking  of  ftrong  liquors  5 
and,  frojn  a  laudable  principle  of  humanity,  totally 
abftainirig  from  the  ufe  of  animal  food.  Mr,  W. 
mud,  even  by  his  enemies  if  they  know  him  per- 
fonally,  be  pronounced  to  be  a  man  whofe  conduft 
is  folely  actuated  by  principle,  and  an  inflexible 
love  of  virtue.  He  may  err,  but  his  faults  arife 
not  from  the  depravity  of  his  heart — they  can  only 
refult  from  too  ardent  an  imagination,  or  from  the 
miftakes  of  his  judgment.  S. 
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NEITHER  the  parents,  nor  the  education,  nor 
the  fortune  of  this  eminent  artift,  would  have  con* 
ferred  on  him  any  diftinttion  in  fociety,  and  like 
the  Englifh  painters  of  the  laft  century,  he  might 
have  worked  at  fo  much  by  the  fquare  yard,  had 
not  natufe  conferred  on  hkn  a  portion  of  genius 
that  foon  diflinguilhed  him  from  the  vulgar  herd. 

Seemingly  doomed,  by  inevitable  circumftances, 
to  work  at  the  bottom  of  a  faw-pit,  or  on  the  roof 

of 
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of  a  houfe,  juft  as  the  avocations  of  a  country  car- 
penter required,  he  yet  found  means  to  emerge 
from  that  fituation,  and  to  move  in  a  refpectable 
fphere  in  life. 

The  late  George  Anderfon,  A.M.  and  accountant- 
general  to  the  Board  of  Control,  contrived  by  chalk* 
in^  a  few  mathematical  figures  on  the  door  of  hi&. 
brother's  barn,  in  which  he  threilied,  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  benevolent  patron,  and  to  ex- 
tricate hirnfelf  from  his  mental  bondage. 

A  fimilar  accident  difcovered  the  bent  of  John 
Opie's  mind,  and  a  painted  board  effected  for  him 
what  a  chalked-gate  had  done  for  his  acquaintance, 
as  Dr.  Wolcott,  who  had  himfelf  a  tafte  for  draw- 
ing, and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  happened  to 
fee,  and  was  pleafed  with  the  labours  of  the  felf- 

taught  boy,  of  whom  he,  perhaps,  exclaimed  : 

/ 

"    NON    SINE    DllS    ANIMOSUS    PUER  !" 

He  accordingly  took  him  under  his  protection, 
cultivated  his  talents,  pointed  his  efforts,  and  taught 
him  to  afpire  to  fame  and  fortune.  The  matter, 
with  an  aptitude  bordering  on  the  romantic,  had 
transformed  himfelf  from  a  furgeon  to  a  clergyman, 
and  he  now,  with  almoil  unexampled  goodnefs, 
metamorphofed  the  apprentice  of  a  carpenter  into 
an  hiilorical  painter, 

After  fome  previous  inftrucHon,  the  pupil  repair- 
ed to  Exeter,  where  he  began  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  his  pencil.  He  then  changed  his  place  of  abode* 
from  a  provincial  city  to  the  capital,  and  fucceflively 
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removed  from  a  little  court  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leicefter-fields,  firft  to  Great  Queen-ftreet,  and 
then  to  the  politer  air,  and  more  faihionable  fitua- 
tion,  of  Berners-ftreet.  He  had  been  four  or  five 
years  in  the  metropolis,  however,  before  he  began 
to  exhibit,  as  it  was  not  until  1786,  that  any  of  his 
pi&ures  appeared  at  Somerfet-houfe. 

From  that  moment  wealth  and  reputation  feem- 
ed  to  attend  his  efforts  ;  he  was  firft  nominated  an 
academician  :ele£t,  then  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  what  was  infinitely  more  profitable, 
became  a  "  fafhionable  painter."  For  the  Shak> 
fpeare  gallery  he  executed  feveral  pictures,  and  is 
generally  allowed  to  excel  in  hiftorical  compofitions. 

His  beggars,  old  men,  old  women,  and  affaffins, 
are  admirable.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wolftoncraft, 
painted  by  him,  excels  in  verifimilitude ;  but  his 
character iflical  excellence  confifts  in  ftrength  ;  and 
Reynolds  himfelf,  although  he  is  praifed  for  having 
transferred  the  foul  into  the  countenance,  could 
never  give,  perhaps,  fo  bold  and  fpirited  a  likenefs 
of  the  male  head,  as  Opie. 

This  artift  has  been  twice  married.  His  firft 
match  was  unpropitious,  and  did  not  add  much  to 
hi3  felicity  ;  his  fecond  wife  (late  Mifs  Alderfon,  of 
Norwich)  is  amoft  accomplilhed,  and  no  lefs  beau- 
tiful, woman  ;  and  we  truft  that  the  union  of  paint- 
ing and  literature  will  contribute  to  the  mutual 
happinefs  of  the  parties. 
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(With  a  Prefatory  Di/ertatlon  on  Beards.) 

THE  human  bear-d,  at  prefent  deemed  an  unfeem- 
ly  excrefcence,  was  confidered  by  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity  as  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the 
perfon  ;  and  gods,  as  well  as  mortals,  were  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  decorated  with  this  emblem  of  wifdom 
and  virility.  That  of  Aaron  is  defcribed  as  flowing 
to  his  girdle,  and  the  ambafladors  of  David,  after 
having  received  the  nearly  indelible  affront  of  being 
Jhavedy  were  advifed  to  remain  at  a  diftance  from 
the  capital,  until  their  beards  had  grown  to  the 
proper  length.  In  many  of  the  eaftern  countries 
this  is  flill  confidered  as  a  necefTary,  and  even  a 
beautiful  appendage  ;  and  while  the  Turks  care- 
fully cover  with  their  turbans  the  hair  that  grows 
on  their  heads,  they  preferve,  comb,  perfume,  and 
oflentatioufly  difplay,  that  which  fprings  from  the 
chin. 

The  northern  nations  feem  alfo  to  have  evinced 
a  great  veneration  for  their  beards,  and  it  is 
not  yet  much  above  a  century  fince  thefe  have 
fallen  into  obloquy  and  difufe  even  in  this  country  . 
they  are,  however,  ftill  retained  by  the  ferfs  in 
Ruflia  and  Poland,  and  by  the  boors  in  Norway. 

In  our  own  ifland,  the  upper  lips  and  chins  of 
the  northern  barons  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror, 
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exhibited  a  fmall  portion  of  beard,  and  the  Saxo- 
Britons,  who  oppofed  them,  had  theirs  ftill  better 
ornamented.  After  the  introduction  of  linen,  which 
was  but  little  known  in  this  country  before  the 
conqueft,  beards  feem  to  have  difappeared  by  de- 
grees, as  if  comporting  only  with  the  frowzy  cover- 
ing of  a  flannel  fhirt.  We  ftill,  however,  find  vef- 
tiges  of  them  even  in  more  modern  periods.  That 
of  James  I.  appears  to  have  been  broad  and  bufhy. 
During  the  civil  wars,  Charles  J.  is  both  painted 
and  defcribed  as  wearing  a  narrow-pointed  beard 
appended  to  the  lower  part  of  his  chin,  and  mufta- 
cbios  on  the  upper  lip  ;  the  great  Algernon  Sydney, 
in  the  plate  engraved  by  Bafire,  from  a  drawing  of 
Cipriani,  prefixed  to  the  Hollis'  edition  of  his 
works,  feems  to  have  worn  muftachios  *  only  ;  but 
moft  of  the  republicans  of  that  day  actually  nurfed 
their  beards  in  proportion  as  they  polled  their 
heads. 

Both  the  French  and  Auftrians  appear  of  late  to 
have  confidered  whiikers  as  an  appendage  to  the 
military  drefs,  and  from  the  inroads  they  have  late- 
ly made  in  this  country,  on  the  human  face,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  foon  nearly  as  much  fliaded  by  them  as 
it  was  formerly  by  the  beards. 

Thefe  preliminary  remarks  will  not  appear  total- 
ly mifplaced,  perhaps,  to  fuch  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  perfon  of  the  noble  lord  whofe  memoirs 

*  The  celebrated  Sir  .William  Temple,  who  flourished  at  a 
later  period,  is  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  with  wkfflers. 

are 
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are  here  offered  to  the  public,  as  his  heard  forms 
one  of  the  moll  confpicuous  traits  of  his  perfon ; 
and  he  is  the  only  peer,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
gentleman  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  who 
is  thus  diftinguifhed. 

MATTHEW  ROBINSON,  Baron  Rokeby  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  alfo  a  baronet,  is  defcend- 
ed  from  a  very  old  and  refpectable  family,  being  a 
branch  of  the  Robinfons  of  Struan,  in  Scotland, 
whence  his  anceftors  emigrated  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  fmce,  and  fettled  in  Kent ;  they  foon 
afier  acquired  fome  lands  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorflcire,  which  came  to  them  by  an  intermarriage 
with  the  heirefs  of  Robert  Walters,  of  Cundall, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century. 

Sir  Septimus  Robinfon,  Knt.  father  of  the  pre- 
fent  peer,  was  gentleman  ufher  to  George  II.  He 
gave  his  fan,  Matthew,  a  mofl  excellent  educa- 
tion ,  but  it  was,  perhaps,  never  fufpefted  by  the 
old  courtier  that  he  would  become  one  of  the 
moft  fturdy  patriots  of  his  age,  a  "  Whig,"  accord- 
ing to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  and  as  fuch 
an  affertor  of  the  true  principles  of  Englifh  liberty, 
which  called  in  William  III.  and  placed  the  pre- 
fent  illuftrious  family  on  the  throne.  After  a  good 
foundation  of  claffical  learning,  he  fent  him  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for  feveral  years  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  made  confiderable  progrefs 
}n  his  ftudies  ;  for  he  procured  a  fellowfhip  there, 
which  he  retains  to  this  day. 

In 
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In  1754,  he  fucceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  his  eftate  in  Eaft  Kent,  and  appears  to  have 
lived  at  his  manfion  there,  with  all  the  eafy  afflu- 
ence, hofpitality  and  fplendor,  that  charafterifed 
the  Englifh  gentry  of  that  day,  when  a  land-tax 
at  about  two  fhillings  in  the  pound,  and  a  trifling 
malt-tax,  conftituted  their  only  burdefns.  During 
the  winter,  part  of  his  time  was  fpent  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon,  he  was  accuftomed 
to  pafs  away  a  month  or  two  at  Sandgate-caftle, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  charming  profpeft  of  the  coaft 
of  France ;  while  fea-bathing,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted,  was  to  be  had  there  in  great 
perfection. 

•  In  confequence  of  his  vicinity  to  Canterbury, 
and  a  family  connexion  with  that  place  *,  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  cultivating  an  intimacy 
with  the  principal  inhabitants.  Being  a  man  of 
engaging  manners,  fhrewd  fenfe,  and  independent 
fortune,  they  determined  to  nominate  him  their 
reprefentative,  on  the  firft  vacancy.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  into  parliament  by  them,  and 
he  faithfully  difcharged  all  the  important  duties 
-annexed  to  that  fituation,  for  a  long  feries  of 
years. 

We  find  Mr.  Robinfon,  during  the  whole  of  the 
American  war,  one  of  the  moft  flrenuous  op- 

*  This,  until  ©f  late,  was  carefully  kept  up  ;  his  brother, 
Charles,  who  had  been  originally  bred  to  the  fea,  but  afterwards 
became  a  lawyer,  having  been  fuccefiivety  Recorder,  and  one  of 
the  members  for  that  city, 
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pugners  of  a  meafure  pregnant  with  gigantic  mif- 
chief,  and  which,  by  the  enormous  increafe  of  our 
national  debt,  generated  oppreffive  taxes,  and  be- 
came the  parent  of  incalculable  misfortunes  to 
ourfelves  and  our  pofterity.  Not  content  with  op- 
pofing  Lord  North  with  his  voice  in  the  fenate,  he 
entered  the  lids  againfi  him  with  his  pen,  and 
publifhed  a  pamphlet,  pregnant  with  found  fenfe, 
manly  argument,  and  liberal  fentiment.  In  fine, 
it  was  then  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moft  able 
productions  of  that  day ;  and  it  ftruck  the  author 
of  this  narrative,  who  borrowed  it,  fome  years 
fince,  from  one  of  his  relatives,  as  a  kind  of  poli- 
tical prophecy,  of  the  calamities  which  actually 
arofe  out  of  a  fyftem  of  taxation  without  repre- 
fentation,  and  coercion  without  power. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  fee  all  his  predictions 
verified.  Our  legions  either  withered  away  in  a 
diftant  country,  or,  if  victorious,  they  only  re- 
tained in  fubjection  fuch  portions  of  territory  as 
were  covered  with  foldiery,  or  immediately  ad- 
joined the  fpot  on  which  they  encamped  ; — all  elfe 
was  hoftile.  Conqueil  itfelf  became  precarious, 
and  defeat  was  inevitably  attended  with  the  endlefs 
variety  of  evils  incident  to  difafter  in  an  enemy's 
country.  At  length  Burgoyne  was  captured  at 
Saratoga  ;  France  declared  herfelf  in  favour  of  the 
infurgent  colonies  ;  Holland  and  Spain  became 
our  enemies  ;  Cornwallis,  who  has  fince  fought 
under  better  aufpices,  in  India  and  Ireland,  laid 
down  his  arms  to  Rochambeau  and  Wafhington  ; 

aid 


and  a  bleeding  and  exhaufted  empire  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  the  humiliating,  but  neceflary  pre- 
liminary of  American  independence. 

The  efcape  of  all  the  authors  of  that  difaftrous 
conflict  from  punifliment,  and  the  fpeedy  reftora- 
tion  of  one  of  them  to  power  *,  difgufted  many 
good  men  of  that  day  ;  and  it  required,  indeed, 
but  little  fore/fight  to  prefage  the  many  evils  with 
which  im$i>nity  was  conne&ed.  Mr.  Robinfon  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  thefe,  or  fimilar  fenti* 
merits,  and  to  have  retired  from  the  fcene  with  a 
degree  of  virtuous  indignation  highly  appropriate 
and  becoming. 

What  contributed  to  this,  perhaps,  was  his  bo- 
dily infirmities.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  fub* 
je£l  to  many  fevere  fits  of  illn-efs,  and,  in  addition 
to  thefe,  his  hearing  and  his  fight  were  confiderably 
affe£ted.  In  this  date  of  body  and  mind,  he 
deemed  it.  highly  improper  for  him  any  longer  to 
occupy  a  feat  in  parliament,  as  he  could  not  either 
difcharge  his  duties  with  fidelity  to  his  conftituents, 
or  fatisfaftion  to  himfclf.  ImprelTed  with  this  fen- 
timent,  he  addreffcd  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  took  an  affe&ionate 
leave  of  them,  and  is  £aid  to  have  mentioned  to 
one  of  the  principal  citizens  (perhaps  the  late 
Alderman  Barham),  "  that  they  .ought  to  choofe  a 
cc  younger  and  more  vigorous  man,  as  a  fucceflbr  -, 
"  — one  who  had  eyes  to  fee,  ears  to  hear,  and 
"  lungs  to  oppofe,  the  tricks  of  future  minifters!'* 

*  Lord  North,  in  confequence  of  .the  memorable  coalition  \ 
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From  this  period  his  hiftory  becomes  that  of  a 
private  gentleman.  He  refided  conftantly  at 
Mountmorris,  and  lived  equally  without  oftenta- 
tion,  and  without  meannefs.  He  planted,  im* 
proved,  and  embellifhed.  His  houfe  was  open  to 
all  refpa£lable  ftrangers,  and  he  was  much  vifited, 
on  account  of  the  Angularity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  fhrewdnefs  of  his  remarks.  A  great  friend  to 
agriculture,  his  tenants  in  him  .experienced  a  moil 
excellent  landlord.  As  for  himfelf,  he  feems  to 
have  banifhed  the  deer  from  his  park,  as  an  un- 
profitable luxury,  and  to  have  fupplied  their  place 
with  black  cattle  and  (heep,  of  which  great  num* 
bers  are  always  to  be  feen  there. 

It  was  moft  probably  about  this  time  that  Mr. 
Robinfon  firft  permitted  his  beard  to  grow  ;  for  it 
muft  have  taken  many  years  to  attain  that  patri- 
archal length  which  it  at  prefent  aflumes.  He 
alfo  addi&ed  himfelf  to  many  other  feeming  fingu- 
larities ;  and  imagining,  perhaps,  that  fea-bathing 
was  good  for  the  diforder  *  he  was  chiefly-  affli£t- 
ed  with,  he  built  a  little  hut  on  the  beach  near 
Hythe,  about  three  miles  from  his  own  houfe,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  refulting  from  it.  It 
is  moft  likely,  however,  that  he  indulged  to  excefs 
in  this  medicine,  for  he  frequently  remained  in  the 
water  until  he  fainted. 

Finding  the  diftance  too   great,    perhaps,    for 

»  A  difeafe  of  the  inteftines, 

him 
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him  to  walk  *,  he  conitru&ed  a  bath,  fo  contrived 
as  to  be  rendered  tepid  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun  only  ;  it  is  immediately  adjoining  to  his  houfe, 
and  he  has  found  prodigious  benefit  from  frequent 
ablutions,  or  rather  immerfions,  therein  f. 

On 

*  He  was  generally  accompanied  in  thefe  excurfions  by  a 
carriage  and  a  favourite  fervant,  who  got  up  behind  when  he 
was  tired.  Mr.  Robinfon,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  proceed- 
ed flowly  forward,  on  foot,  towards  Hythe,  realizing,  as  it  were, 
the  picture  of  Gray,  in  which  he  paints  the  venerable  figure  of 
one  of  the  Welch  poets  : 

"  Loofe  his  beard  and  hoary  hair, 
*'  Stream'd  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air." 

If  it  happened  to  rain,  he  would  make  his  attendants  get  into 
the  poft-chaife,  obferving,  "  that  they  were  gaudily  drafted,  and 
"  not  inured  to  wet,  therefore  might  fpoil  their  clothes  and  get 
«  ill." 

-f-  The  writer  of  this  fketch,  happening  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Cummer  of  1796,  determined 
to  fee  Mr.  Robinfon,  who  had  then  acceded  to  the  title  of  Lord 
Rokeby.  On  his  way  to  Mountmorris,  at  the  fummit  of  the 
hill  above  Hythe,  which  affords  a  moft  delightful  profpecl,  he 
perceived  a  fountain  of  pure  water  over-running  a  bafon  which 
had  been  creeled  for  it  by  his  lordfliip.  He  was  informed  that 
there  were  many  fuch  on  the  Came  road,  and  that  Lord  R.  was 
accuftomed  to  beftow  a  few  half-crown  pieces,  plenty  of  which 
were  always  kept  by  him  loofe  in  a  fide  pocket,  on  any  •water- 
drinkers  he  might  happen  to  efpy  partaking  of  his  favourite  be- 
verage, which  he  was  fure  to  recommend  with  peculiar  force 
and  perfuafion. 

On  my  approach  to  the  houfe,  I  flopped  during  Come  time,  in 
order  to  examine  it.  It  is  a  good  plain  gentleman's  feat ;  the 

grounds 
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On  Oftober  loth,  1794,  he  fucceeded,  by  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Robinfon,  Bifhop  of 
Armagh,  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Rokebv, 
of  the  fame  kingdom,  to  his  honours  as  an  Irifli 
peer.  The  patent  of  creation  was  granted  to  that 
dignitary,,  February  a6,  1777,  and  by  it  the  re- 
mainder was  to  veil  in  the  prefent  lord  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Robinfon  was  either  angry  that  his  nephew, 

grounds  were  abundantly  ftocked  with  black  cattle,  and  I  could 
perceive  a  horfe  or  two  on  the  fteps  of  the  principal  entrance. 

After  the  proper  enquiries,  I  was  carried  by  a  fervant  to  a 
little  grove,  to  the  right  of  the  avenue,  which  being  entered  at  a 
fmall  fwing-gate,  a  building,  with  a  glafs  covering,  dipping  ob- 
liquely towards  the  fouth-weft,  prefented  itfelf,  which,  at  firft 
light,  appeared  to  be  a  green-houfe.  The  man  who  accompa- 
nied me  opened  a  little  wicket,  and,  on  looking  in,  I  perceived 
:i  bath  immediately  under  the  glafs,  with  a  current  of  water, 
Supplied  from  a  pond  behind.  On  approaching  a  door,  two 
handfome  fpaniels,  jwith  long  ears,  and  apparently  of  King 
Charles's  breed,  advanced,  and,  like  faithful  guardians,  denied, 
us  accefs,  until  foothed  into  fecurity  by  fhe  well-known  accents 
of  the  domeflic.  We  then  proceeded,  and  gently  pafling  along 
a  wooden  floor,  faw  his  lordfliip  ftretched  on  his  face  at  the  fur- 
ther end.  He  had  juft  come  out  of  the  water,  and  was  dreffed 
in  an  old  blue  woollen  coat,  and  pantaloons  of  the  fame  colour,. 
The  upper  part  of  his  head  was  bald,  but  the  hair  on  his  chin, 
which  could  not  be  concealed,  even  by  the  pofhire  he  had 
sftlirned,  made  its  appearance  between  his  arms  on  each  fide. 

I  immediately  retired,  and  waited  at  a  little  diftance  until  he 
awoke ;  when  rifmg  he  opened  the  door,  darted  through  the 
thicket,  accompanied  by  his  dogs,  and  made  directly  for  the 
houfe,  while  fome  workmen,  employed  in  cutting  timber,  and 
and  whofe  tongues  only  I  had  heard  before,  now  made  the 
woods  refound  again  with  their  axes. 

Matthew 
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Matthew  Robinfon,  Efq.  who  fat  in  the  lad  par- 
liament for  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkfhire,  fhould 
have  been  fo  poorly  left,  after  the  fplendid  hopes 
held  out  to  him,  or  really  entertained  objections  to 
titles  of  all  kinds;  certain  it  is,  that  he  declined 
the  honorary  appellation,  and  is  faid  to  have  de- 
clared, that  he  could  not,  on  any  account,  have 
accepted  an  Englifh  peerage,  meaning  thereby, 
perhaps,  that  he  confidered  the  former  as  merely 
titular. 

Lord  Rokeby  is  above  eighty  years  of  age  ;  the 
under  part  of  his  body,  by  affuming  a  curvature, 
makes  him  appear  fliorter  than  he  would  othervvife 
be.  There  are  certain  oddities  difcoverable  in  his 
drefs,  which  is  always  plain,  and  even  mean ;  his 
forehead  is  bald,  but,  in  return  for  this,  the  under- 
part  of  his  face  is  well  furnifhed  with  hair,  which, 
however,  gives  fomewhat  of  a  Iqualid  appearance 
to  his  whole  pcrfon  *.  His  food  principally  confifts 
of  beef- tea,  which  is  always  ready  for  him  on  a 
fide-board ;  and  he  is  very  abftemious  in  refpect  to 
drink,  water  being  efteemed  by  hinras  fuperior  to 
all  other  liquids  whatever.  He  abhors  fires,  and 
delights  much  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  air,  with- 
out any  other  canopy  than  the  heavens ;  even  in 
winter  his  windows  are  generally  open.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  fair  fex  in  his  youth,  and 
oven  now  is  a  great  admirer  of  female  beauty. 

*  There  is  a  pretty  good  likenefs  to  be  met  with  of  Lord 
Rokeby,  in  the  ftationers'  (hops  at  Canterbury.  It  coniifts  of  a 
half-length  coloured  print. 

In 
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In  refpeft  to  politics,  his  conduct  through  life, 
and  to  this  very  hour,  has  been  eminently  confid- 
ent ;  it  is  to  principles,  not  men,  that  he  looks 
up ;  and  he  feems  to  consider  a  Stewart,  or  a 
Guelph,  entitled  to  our  praife  or  our  hatred,  not 
on  account  of  their  names  (for  thefe  have  no  magic 
with  him  !)  but  the  difference  of  their  refpc&ive 
modes  of  government. 

At  the  laft  general  election,  he  crofTed  the  coun- 
try to  Lenham,  and  at  the  Chequers  inn,  at  which 
he  halted,  was  furrounded  by  the  country  people 
from  all  the  adjoining  parts,  who  took  him  for  a 
Turk !  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  poll-booth, 
and  gave  his  vote  for  his  old  friend  Filmer  Honey- 
wood. 

Prince  William  of  Gloucefter  being  lately  at 
Canterbury,  conceived  a  prodigious  inclination  to 
pay  a  vifit  to  his  lordfhip ;  and  this  being  mention- 
ed at  Mountmorris,  an  invitation  to  dinner  enfued. 
On  that  occafion  Lord  Rokeby  prefided,  with 
great  good-nature,  at  a  plentiful  board,  and 
evinced  all  the  hofpitality  of  an  old  Englifh  baron. 
Three  courfes  were  ferved  up  in  a  magnificent 
ftyle,  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  and  his  fuite,  and  the 
banquet  concluded  with  a  variety  of  excellent 
wines,  tokay  in  particular,  which  had  been  in  the 
cellar  during  half  a  century  ! 

Many  ridiculous  ftories  are  fabricated  refpediing 
his  lordfhip,  and  among  others,  that  he  will  not 
permit  any  of  his  tenants  to  fow  barley,  bccaufe 
barley  may  be  controverted  .  into  malt,  tv 

Q  Q  2  -.   •  uld 
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would  pay  a   tax  towards  carrying  on  the  war, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  an  unjuft  one,  &c.  8cc. 

The  family  of  Lord  Rokeby  has  long  poiTeffed  a 
literary  turn,  and  he  himfelf  may  be  juftly  conft- 
dered  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  was  a  relative  of  his 
who  wrote  the  celebrated  treatife  on  gafvel-'kma. 
His  eldeft  fifter,  Mrs.  Montague,  has  triumphantly 
defended  the  memory  and  genius  of  Shakfpeare, 
againft  the  crlticifms,  perhaps,  of  the  greateft 
man  of  the  day  *.  His  other  fifter,  Mrs.  Scott, 
who  died,  in  1795,  wrote  feveral  novels,  fome 
of  which  have  attained  confiderable  reputation  j 
his  nephew  and  fucceffor,  Morris  Robinfon,  has  a 
tafte  for  poetry ;  and  Matthew  Montague,  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  and  heir  to  the  celebrated 
lady  of  the*  fame  name,  is  author  of  a  pamphlet 
'on  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration, 

As  for  his  lordfhip  himfelf,  he  'publifhed  the 
valuable,  and  now  veryfcarce  traft,  alluded  to  be- 
fore ;  and  at  an  age  when  mofl  old  men  think  only 
of  themfelves,  he  has  not  been  inattentive  to  what 
he  confiders  the  deareft  interefts  of  his  country  3 
having,  in  1797^  publifhed  an  excellent  pamphlet, 
entitled,  cc  An  Addrefs  to  the  County  of  Kent,  on 
their  Petition  to  the  King  for  removing  from  the 
Councils  of  his  Majefly  his  prefent  Minifters,  and 
for  adopting  proper  Means  to  procure  a  fpeedy 
and  a  happy  Peace;  together  with. a  Poflfcript 
concerning  the  Treaty  between  the  Emperor  of 

*    Voltaire. 

Germany 
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Germany  and  France,  and  concerning  our  Domef- 
tic  Situation  in  time  to  come.'* 

In  fhort,  his  lordihip,  even  independent  tf  bis  beard^ 
which  alone  attracts  the  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  very  fingular  man. 

He  lives  a  conliderable  portion  of  his  life  in 
water,  tempered  by  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

He  travels  on  foot  at  a  time- of  life  when  men 
of  his  rank  and  forturie  always  indulge  in  a  carriage. 

He  is  abftemious,  both  in  refpecl  to  eating  and 
drinking,  amidft  a  luxurious  age,  wallowing  in  the 
excefles  of  both. 

He  has  attained  to  great  longevity,  without 
having  recourfe  to  the  aid  of  pharmacy,  and,  in- 
deed, with  an  utter  contempt  of  the  venders  and 
practitioners  of  phyiic  *,  whofe  prefcnce  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  interdicted. 

He  has  written  a  fenfible  pamphlet,  at  an  age 
when  every  other  man  (Cornaro,  perhaps,  only 
excepted)  has  relinquished  his  pen. 

By  temperance,  exercife,  and  perhaps,  alfo,  in 
confequence  of  frequent  bathing,  his  body  is  fo 
braced,  as  to  enable  him  to  fit  in  winter  without  a 
fire.  He  has  alfo  combated,  during  a  long  life,  a 

*  I  have  heard  that  when  aparoxyfm  was  expe&ed  to  come  on, 
his  lordaYip  has  told  his  nephew,  that  if  he  (laid  he  was  welcome; 
but  that  if  he  called  in  medical  affiflance,  out  of  a  Life  hu- 
manity, and  it  fliould  accidentally  happen,  that  he  (Lord  R.)  was 
not  killed  by  the  ctcttor,  he  hoped  he  fliould  have  fuilicient  ufe  of 
his  handi  and  fenfes  left  to  make  a  new  will,  and  difinherit 

him  !' 

very 
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very  infirm  confutation,   and  a  difeafe   generally 
conildered  as  fatal. 

And  laftly,  what  is,  perhaps,  more  fingular 
than  all  the  reft,  he  has  been  wonderfully  confiftent ; 
for  he  has  never  once,  in  the  whole  ccmrfe  of  his 
life,  been  found  to  fwerve  from  his  principles  ;  in 
fine,  he  will  carry  to  his  grave  the  character  of 
being  virtuous  and  independent  in  a  country  be- 
coming famous  for  its  fervility,  venality,  and  cor? 
ruption  *. 

May  the  day  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  his  exift- 
ence  be  far  off,  and  may  his  mind  be  cheered,  at 
the  lafl  awful  moment,  with  the  recollection  of  his 
benevolence  and  his  patriotifm ! 

S. 

*  The  reply  of  Lord  Rokeby  to  a  letter  lately  addrefied  to 
him  by  Lord  Caftlere?gh,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  union  with  Ire- 
land, is  a  production  that  would  do  honour  to  a  man  who  had 
not  pafled  his  grand  clima&eric. 
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A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  SCHOOL-BOOK. 

This  day  was  publifhed,  pri'ce  4S.  6d.  bound,  with  the  ufual  allowance 
to  Schools,  cmbclliihed  with  a  beautiful  Frontifpiece, 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOS;  or,  YOUTH'S  MIRROR; 
Being  Select  Lives  of  llluftrious  Britons,  who  have  been  diftiri- 
guiihed  by  their  Virtues,  Talents,  or  remarkable  Progrefs  ia 
Life,  with  incidental  and  practical  Refleaions.  Written  pur- 
pofely  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the 
Situations  and  Capacitie-s  of  Youth. 

By  WILLIAM  MAYOR,  LL.D. 

Vicar  of  Hurley,  Berkshire,  and  Chaplain  ro  the  iiarl  of  Dumfries. 

The  following  CRITIC  AI/<  APPROBATIONS  of  this  Work,  cannot  fail 
to  fatisfy  all  Parents  and  Tutors  of  the  Propriety  of  introducing 
Dr.  Mayor's  Eritijh  Nepos  to  their  rej'peflive  Children  and  Pupils  : 
"  I  cannot  cloie  this  paper  without  expreifing  my  great  iatisfa&ion  at 
having  lately  met  with  a  Publication  profeiTedly  adapted  for  Young  Per- 
fons,  which  promifes  well  to  check  the  evil  I  have  been  complaining  of, 
refpefting  other  School-Books.  From  the  plan  and  execution  of  ir,  I 
im  warranted  in  giving  it  a  ftrong  recommendation,  as  being  moft  ad- 
ntirably  calculated  to  cherifh  the  beft  and  moft  tried  principles  in  young 
minds.  The  book  which  I  have  in  my  eye,  is  Dr.  Mavor's  "  Britilh 
Nepos,  or  Lives  of  llluftrious  Britons."  The  perfons  whofe  Memoirs 
this  judicious  Biographer  has  feleftcd  for  the  improvement  and  enter- 
rainment  of  You«g  Perfons,  are  tiiofe  who  have  tilled  up  the  moft  im- 
portant Stations  in  Society,  with  the  greateft  glory  to  themfelves  and 
advantage  to  the  State.  The  actions  of  thefe  great  men  are  told  in  a 
plain  and  pleating  manner  ,  and,  what  is  no  fmall  difficulty  in  a  work 
adapted  for  juvenile  capacities,  the  incidental  reflections  fuggefted  by 
particular  ciicumftances  or  traits  of  characters,  are  fo  naturally  made, 
that  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  the  effect  of  the  example,  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  pleafure  excited  by  the  ftory  " 

Cbriflian  Speflaior,  No.  IX. 

"  The  patterns  of  excellence  here  placed  before  the  eyes  of  young 
minds,  are  all  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  talents  and  virtues,  as'  every  parent 
would  wifh  fucceibfully  cultivated  by  his  offspring.  The  vices  which 
here  and  there  darken  the  picture,  only  render  the  luftre  of  the  whole 
the  more  fufferable,  and  fhade  a  brilliancy,  otherwife  both  offbnfive 
and  inimitable.  We  know  nor,  that  from  the  ample  circle  of  Britifli 
biography,  a  more  animating  and  improving  feledtion  could  be  made. 
The  experience  and  acquifitions  of  thofe  who  have  diftinguiihed  them- 
ielves  in  almoft  eve,ry  public  and  private  walk  of  fociety,  are  thus  held 
up,  in  minute  tracts,  and  beautifully  coloured  from  'nature,  both  for 
the  entertainment  and  inftru6tion  of  the  riling  generation.  And  no 
exhibition  occurs  to  our  recollec~tion,  where  a  greater  variety  of  ufeful 
and-  interefting  paintings  from  life,  can  be  ieen  more  readily,  and  at  lef's 
cjcpence  :  or  to  which  the  you.ng,  of  all  defcriptions,  may  repair  with 
a  certainty  of  receiving  more  pleafure  and  profit,  The  dedication  and 

prefatory 
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prefatory  ;ulJrefs,  are   well  written.     In  the  latter,  the  objects,  ufesj 
and  beauties  of  biography,  Tire  placed  in  a  very  maftcriy  point  of  view. 

New  London  Review,  for  I'fbrnary. 

We  have -been  thus  copious- In  our  extracts  from  the  preface,  becaufe 
it  at  once  difplays  the  i'piric  of  the  undertaking,  and  affords  a  fpecimtn 
of  our  author's  ityle.  Fifty  Lives  of  illuftrious  Britons  are  comprifed 
in  this  volume,  commencing  with  ALT  RED  THE  GREAT,  and  ending 
with  the  philanthropic  HOWARD.  The  fele&ion  is  extremely  judicious* 
and  the  execution  is  correspondent.  The  principles  throughout  are 
entitled  to  oiir  unqualified  praife  ;  and  \ve  have  no  doubt  the  author 
wrote  wiih  a  view  to  the  inculcation  of  thcfe  maxims,  civil,  moral,  and 
religious,  \vhich  have  railed  Great  Britain  ro  fuch  an  exalted  height 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  obfervance  of  which  alone  can 
perpetuate  her  glory  and  her  profpcrity.  Did  our  limits  permit,  \vc 
ihouid  have  been  happy  to  have  given  one  of  the  Lives  as  afpecimen  ; 
but  wo  have  Iktle  doubt  the  whole  will  be  read  with  avidity, -and  fuper- 
•fede  ;he  neccHity  of  our  recommendation. 

.  smart s  and  Lady  i  Magazine  for  February. 

A.  work  ef  this  delcrip.tion.  has  certainly  been  long  wanted  for  the 
u(e  of  Schools.  It  is  a  well-fclec'ted  and  corre&lv-  written  feries  of 
Xrfives,  from  that  of  »\I.FRI  n  Tirr.  GREAT  to  that  of  HOWAKU 
the  Philanrhr')pift.  Vv'c  notice  it  in  the  Ladies'  Annual  Regiflx-r, 
b<--ca\ifo  \\  c  deem  it  an  excellent  boak  for  the-  i'chool-room,  either  in 
public  feniinaries-  or  private  families. 

Ladies  Annual  Rcgifter,  1798. — page  130. 

The  clnraftt.Ts  her"  exhibited  are  very  happily  compreffed,  aud  dif- 
p'ay  a  ncatnels  furpafiinj:  any  of  our  author's  preceding  labours.  Th<- 
fclc^.tion  is  made  wirh  ju-.lgnicnt,  and  the  abftract  of  each  Life  is  a  col- 
Ifction  of  traits  fo  happily  placed,  as  to  have  the  bed  effect  on  young 
minds.  In  fliort,  we  have  here  a  very  inflructivc  compilation,  both  for 
old  and  young.  It  contains  a  grcit  deal  both  of  public  and  priva'e 
hiftory  }  and  to  the  rifing  generation  in  fafliionable  circles,  or  the  grc.it 
~*vorid,  the  ledons  it  tc*chci>,  and  the  information  it  affords,  are  of  the 
Lift  importance.  '  Ladies'  M'ffeitm>  February ,  1799. 

"SPEEDILY    WILL   BE  PUBLISHED,  BY  THE 
SAME  AUTHOR, 

NATURAL  HISTORY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  : 
Confiding  of  a  comprehenfive  and  familiar  Defcription  of  about 
.  One  Hundred  of  tbr  'moft  remarkable  and-  intercfting  QUA- 
DKi:pF.ns,  BIKDS,  FISHES,  REPTILES,  and  INSECTS;  embel- 
lilhed  with  accurately  engraved  reprefentations  of  fixty  of  them  ; 
in  One  V^olume,  duodecimo,  the  fame  fize  and  type-  as  the 
Jiririfh  Xcpo.%  Price  45.  6d.  bound. 

The  facinating  and  ufrful  ihidy  of  Natural  Hiirory  being  at 
this  time  unutlilled  by  any  modern  or  pleafant  compendiurn 
whirh  is  ndapted  ro  the  capacities  of  youth,  and  to  the  convc 
n  cr.ce  oi  Turor-,  J)R.  MA.VOR  prefumes  that  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  his  piopofcil  work  will  entitle  it  to  adegrceof  patronage 
and  approbation  equal  to  that  which  has  been  beftovred  on  his 
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